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WANDERINGS IN IRELAND. 


NORTH-WEST. 


WE are going to write something 
about Kilcar and Glencolumbkille, 
two wild parishes in the mountainous 
barony of Bannagh, in the county of 
Donegal ; and in treating of any dis- 
trict so little known, we have need to 
borrow the pen of a Murray or a 
Fraser, and assume for the nonce 
something of the guide-book style of 
narrative, in order to enable our read- 
er to gain the spot ; assuring him at 
the same time that any trouble he 
may be a to, or any — of way 
he may have to endure, will be amply 
repaid him by the enjoyment of the 
rare and romantic scenery which will 
meet him everywhere in these remote 
regions. 

And surely we shall not be accused 
of any thing of a Hibernicus Furor if 
we express astonishment, mingled 
with indignation, that of the many 
who run through Ireland, and then 
“make a book,” all seem to tread the 
same via trita, and tramway of un- 
alterable dull travel, to which they 
cleave as closely as an excursion train 
to the rail ; and thus we have “ Tours 
in Connemara,” and “ Trips to the 
Giant’s Causeway,” and “ Wander- 
ings through Wicklow” perpetrated 
in fact, and then paraded from the 
Press ; while few are to be found who, 
turning aside from the beaten path, 
deviate into the more distant Irish 
scenery we would now describe— 
that such is the fact, we have the evi- 
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dence of those who reside on the spot 
amidst those lovely but unnotice 
wilds. And we feel a painful cer- 
tainty, that amidst the great amount 
of the travelling and touring popula- 
tion of these kingdoms, not ten in a 
hundred have ever heard of the sub- 
lime and tinted sea-walls of Slieve 
League, or the solitary and green val- 
ley of Malin Glen, whose wilds once 
gave refuge to “ Prince Charlie,” ac- 
cording to the tradition of the peas- 
antry, and whose silent hills are rife 
with the grey ruins of remote anti- 
quity, and full of ecclesiastical and 
historical interest. 

Glencolumbkille, and its next-door 
neighbour, Kilcar, are accessible to 
travellers, either by reaching Ennis- 
killen per train, from whence the jour- 
ney can be effected, wa Ballyshannon 
and Donegal, by mone and comfort- 
able vans: or else by holding on to the 
rail till you arrive at Strabane, from 
which the traveller may descend on 
Donegal through the Gap of Barnes- 
more, and by the mountain Lough of 
Mourne—a wild and solitary drive. 

Donegal, then, is the starting point 
or frontier town of this district : it is 
a wonderfully small metropolis, or ra- 
ther micropolis, yet it has its nota- 
bilities oon ints of renown: It can 
boast natural beauties in the river Esk, 
which runs between its high, green 
banks, into Donegal Bay, a most noble 
and majestic sheet of water, across 
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whose broad bosom Bundoran bathers 
and Killybegs cockle-gatherers might 
seek to gaze at each other, and prob- 
ably succeed in so doing, if the air 
were but clear, and the telescope de la 
prémiére force. 

In respect of antiquities, Donegal 
can show a mouldering monastery of 
Franciscan friars in ruins, and a fine 
old castle, well preserved by Lord 
Arran, which the O’Donels built, and 
held as their summer residence, until 
their conquest and attaint, when it 

assed into the hands of Sir Basil 

rooke, armiger, who held it for 
Queen Elizabeth ; the knight’s Che- 
shire scutcheon and ugly crest, viz., a 
badger ens proper, being carved 
on the chimney-piece, and plainly dis- 
cernible. 

And in regard of things useful, this 
small town can exhibit a spa, which 
every one talks of, and nobody drinks; 
a branch office of the Ulster Banking 
Company ; a.neat little church ; and 
a somewhat dilapidated gentlemanly 
old hotel; from whose door the Killy- 
begs van starts in good time to break 
the neck of the journey, before the 
summer sun kisses the western wave. 

For seventeen winding miles the 
road follows, for the most part, the 
sinuosities of the sea-board ; the van, 
on the occasion.of our travel, was un- 
crowded and commodious; the driv- 
er obliging and’ communicative ; the 
weather delicious; andthe viewsonall 
sides charming and diversified. Pre- 
sently we came to a schoolhouse built 
upon around, green hill,in the neatest 
and very best taste, resembling more 
such a “cottage ornée” as you would 
meet in an English nobleman’s plea- 
sure-grounds, than a literary forge to 
hammer dull head-bolts into educa- 
tional shape. This edifice, the driver 
told me, was on the estate of Mr. 
Murray Stewart, a Scotch gentleman, 
who qualifies, or rather ignores, the 
charge of absenteeism, which might 
be preferred against him, by having 
as his substitute a resident agent of 
extraordinary excellence, activity, and 
intelligence. This gentleman, Mr. 
George Venables Wilson, resides in a 
beautiful villa on the sea at Killybegs. 
All around his house betrays the hand 
of taste, and betokens the care of a 
provident manager over a large estate 
and needy tenantry. Here are attach- 
ed to the offices a first-rate forge, and 
a complete carpenter’s shop, where 
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gates, ploughs, carts, and farming im- 
plements of every kind are made for 
the tenants ; and better than all, here 
is a really magnificent schoolhouse, 
just completed in all its parts, and 

uiltat Mr. Murray Stewart’s expense. 
In. this building every thing is con- 
structed to meet the good andthe com- 
fort of scholar as well as teacher. 
the same liberal hand is visible every- 
where. Indeed one may reasonably 
guess that a large proportion of the 
rental received is rows back again 
on the estate in the shape of improve- 
ments, for much of the country about 
Killybegs and Kilcar is dotted with 
comfortable slated houses ; gates are 
os up, pathways opened, the mud 

ovels are disappearing, and the 
genius of comfort and of. neatness 
exhibits his presence, and asserts his 
sway. 

Against these beneficent innova- 
tions are opposed the Irish inertness, 
and the hereditary and vicious con- 
servatism, which make our country- 
men cling, like limpets on a rock, to 
old habits and ancestral usages, and 
resist-the introduction of what they 
regard as novelties; but when the 
landlord’ is manifestly so generous, 
and the agent seeonds him so deter- 
minately and intelligently, one must 
hope.that ignorance and sloth will 
give way eventually, and that the 
people will see their own advantage 
in adopting the system of improve- 
ment which their landlord so kindly 
offers them. 

In our route from Donegal to Killy- 
begs we passed through many a league 
of dreary mountain moorland, diver- 
sified with bright and piquant scen- 
ery ; now we had a view of the sea on 
the left, and St. John’s Point far run- 
ning out among its green waves ; now. 
on the right, a blue mountain would 
upheave into sight, or a hill-side tor- 
rent come raving and tumbling down 
its gully, making music midst the soli- 
tude of the scene. 

We strained up the hill at Mount 
Charles, passed the church and bridge 
of Inver, leaving that water-logged 
locality on the left—a place which al- 
ways looks as if it was just recovering 
from being drowned; and as we 
mounted a fine breezy hill a little fur- 
ther on, a noble range of purple 
mountains rose before us on the south 
andeast. There were Blue Stack and 
his neighbour Belshade, at whose base 
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the bright lake sleeps ; there were Sil- 
verhill, which frowns over Lough An- 
arget: and Binbane; and Croaghna- 
geer far to the right ; and wild Lieg- 
nafania, towards Lough Derg; and 
northward, great Glendowan, with 
all their swelling and connecting up- 
lands and hollows, where the shadows 
lie dark and tender. Now the road 
becomes wilder, and presently we 
reach Dunkaneely, endl g high, and 
graced with a neat church and parson- 
age ; and we had a view of M‘Swine’s 
Bay, and the distant Island of Innis- 
duff, and an old ruin on the shores of 
the bay called M‘Swine’s Castle. 

These M‘Swines were secondary 
chiefs of Donegal under the O’ Donels 
for many a rude year, till the cold- 
hearted Saxon came with a sword by 
his side and money in his pocket, to 
destroy Romance and Feudalism, and 
introduce security and Civilization. 
This family is, I believe, now al- 
most extinct, or at least existing in 

overty and decadency of condition. 

t is related of them, that in disloyal 
times they preserved their loyalty; 
and this idea is confirmed by a refer- 
ence to “Pynnar’s Survey of the 
Ulster Settlement in 1610,” where we 
find that Walter M‘Loughlin M‘Swine 
was the “original patentee” under 
the Orown of near 1,000 acres in Ragh 
and Bellycanny, county of Donegal, 
of which his family were in posses- 
sion in 1619; and “that the said 
Walter had built a good strong house 
of lime and stone, and was a justice 
of the peace in the county, and was 
conformable to His Majesty’s laws, 
and a true subject,” &c., &c. 

The descendantsof this man com- 
plain heavily of some unfair usage: 
and they still preserve their ancient 
papers in the vain hope of one day 
regaining their right. One of them 
was a fine and noble-looking old man, 
who, about thirty years ago, used 
to make the circuit of the gentry’s 
houses as “The M‘Swine,” and was 
always hospitably entertained, and 
had “the glass of claret” which he 
demanded as befitting his chieftain’s 
rank. His sons were mere peasants, 
and resided in an island in the lovely 
Lake of Glenveagh, where they lived 
as they best could by cheating the 
excise and eluding the gauger. Yet, 
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doubtless, they once had high place 
and power, for both sea and land bore 
their name, and the old maps still 
exhibit “ M‘Swine’s Country” and 
“ M‘Swine’s Gun,” &c. 

We had always conjectured the 
name to have been originally Scan- 
dinavian, from “Swino’—the Eng- 
lish nomenclature is Sweeny; but 
Edmund Spenser, in his “State of 
Ireland,” asserts that the name was 
originally De Vere, and the family 
Norman, and that they were de- 
scended from Robert De Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, the favourite of Richard 
IL., who was banished to Ireland by 
the jealousy of the peers, and through 
hatred to the English cast off his 
name, and assumed the less melli- 
fluous cognomen of M‘Swine. This 
story, Spenser says, he had “by the 
report of the Irish themselves.” With 
De Vere, he affirms on the same 
authority, came his kinsman Fitz 
Ursula, or Fitz Urse, who changed 
his name to MacMahon, both words 
signifying the “son of a bear:” so 
that Marshal MacMahon, the victor 
at Magenta, must, on this showing, 
be a descendant of Reginald Fitz 
Urse, one of the four noblemen who 
slew St. Thomas A’Becket at the 
altar of Canterbury ! 

This pedigree of the MacMahons is 
denied and disputed by some, but 
Spenser had it, three hundred years 
ago, “from the Irish themselves;” and 
it is asserted, also, by Edmund Cam- 

ion, the Jesuit, whose “ Historie of 

reland” was written A.D. 1571,* some 
ao before Spenser’s work on Ire- 
and appeared. 

As we approached Killybegs, the 
road like a gray spectre seeming to run 
over the hills before us, we rounded 
Brockless Bay, and crossed the Corker 
river, and soon after stopped at Rog- 
ers’ hotel, which stands facing the 
lovely bay which bases the little old 
town of Killybegs. Here the great 
Atlantic waves which come rolling in 
from the west are cooped up among 
serrated rocks and green undulating 
hills of the greatest beauty, and lie 
in calm repose like the waters of a 
large inlandijake. Killybegs can boast 
of some historical interest. It be- 
longed to the O'Donels, and has a few 
royalties attached to it. The town is 





* ** Campion’s Historie,” chap. 2. 
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improving: it has the greatest capa- 
bilities for oing made a most pictu- 
resque place, the harbour is so very 
beautiful, the clear green water wash- 
ing the hills which sink and 
swell, and undulate and stretch down 
to the water’s edge, giving the whole 
bay the appearance of a mirror of 
steel set in a shagreen frame. The 
rectorial mansion lies among these 
soft hills: it is a specimen of perfect 
taste: and its comfort and picturesque 
neatness is well relieved and enhanced 
by the “reverent gloom” of a’ ruined 
church and old kirk-yard which lie 
between it and the sea. The inn here, 
though very humble, is thoroughly 
comfortable, the fare unexception- 
able, the charges reasonable, and the 
beds rivalling the snow, and equalling 
the lily in the whiteness and sweet- 
ness of their furniture and linen. 

That this whole place will improve 
no one can doubt, from its happy 
capabilities, as well from the circum- 
stance of its having Mr. Wilson re- 
siding in it ; and some of the people 
of the town to whom we spoke seem 
thoroughly sensible of his great value. 

If we look on the map of Ireland 
we shall see that Killybegs is situate 
at the base or beginning of a large 
offjut or wart which Donegal throws 
out towards the Atlantic, and which 
comprehends the wild district we are 
about to enter on. This, one would 
say, is almost the end of the world— 
the termination of terrestrial travel : 
even Fishbourne is now at fault, and 
car-borne Bianconi can proceed no 
more; “the force of nature can no 
further go,” and locomotion dies out 
of itself. We left the rail at Strabane 
—the van disappears at Killybegs— 
and all posting is extinguished at the 
next stage, which is very appropri- 
ately termed Kilcar. We are sure 
that we shall have the sympathy of 
a pitying public when we tell them 
that subsequently we performed the 
distance from Glen to Kilcar, at the 
risk of actual disintegration, seated & 
la Turque in a blue cart, springless 
and merciless, the pony, or “ wée 
horse,” which drew the conveniency, 
trotting ruthlessly through rut and 
over shingle, in such a brutal and 
bumpiferous fashion as to make us 
recollect our journey with anguish all 
the evening afterwards. 

We had a wild car and a civilized 
driver from Rogers’ hotel at Killy- 
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begs; and as we climbed the hill be- 
hind the sea-washed demesne of Fin- 
tragh, we were overtaken by a tall, 
trotting, long-legged redshank of a 
“boy,” who, with bag on shoulder 
and staff in hand, kept up, pari pass. 
with the progress of our car: he an 

the driver having held colloquy, the 
latter approached and asked me “had 
I any objection to permit Her Ma- 
jesty’s royal mail to sit up on the 
ear.” I was, of course, too loyal to 
refuse, and up jumped the letter- 
bearing Mercury, who proved a quick 
and intelligent companion, walking 
fourteen miles a day, “barring,” as 
he said, “ my present luck,” with but 
sorry pay for this amount of pedes- 
trianism from the post-office authori- 
ties. 

We had the discomfort of one of 
those thick, wetting showers on our 
way, but the gullies all along the road 
were resonant with watery life, rav- 
ing amidst the hollows, and rushing 
and leaping round their rocks to meet 
the sea, which lay calm and smiling 
to receive them in her broad lap, like 
a mother welcoming a wayward and 
boisterous child, and hushing his tur- 
bulence to rest on her bosom. 

Here we had before us the green 
elevation of the back of Slieve League 
or Slieve-Liagh cliffs, rising from the 
valley to the height of nearly 2,000 
feet. On the left, this mountain 
trends and tapers downwards to the 
verdant hills which form the west- 
ward shore of Teelin harbour. We 
came to a halt at Roxborough, the 
ow pee and picturésque abode of the 

ind rector of Kilcar, a house well 
known and far famed forits ready, but, 
we fear, often over-taxed hospitality. 
In fact, till very lately, the clergymen 
of these lone regions were the only 
entertainers, and their houses the 
only hospices where tourists could 
find shelter ; and, by a happy Provi- 
dence, it occurred that two more kind- 
hearted or hospitable men could not 
be found than the rectors of Kilcar 
and of Glencolumbkille. 

At present, Mr. Conolly, the county 
member, has built a small but bright 
inn at the little hamlet of Carrick, 
near Kilcar ; here are good and very 
clean beds, and a most courteous inn- 
keeper, Mr. Blain. Mr. Conolly has 
likewise engineered a bold path 
which commences near his inn, and 
climbs the back of Slieve League to 
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the cliff top, from which the sea- 
ward down-gaze is appalling and 
magnificent ; while looking south- 
ward, the eye ranges over a wide ex- 
tent of territory, as far as Lough Derg, 
and the mountains of Leitrim and 


Sligo. : 
he traveller, wishing to see the 
pret “Slieve Liagh,” may amuse 
imself from the Carrick hotel by 
first-rate fishing in the Glen’ river, 
opposite the village, where he will 
find salmon, salmon trout, and black 
or mountain trout in abundance. 

Our aim was, as soon as ible, to 
visit these cliffs, of whose height and 
magnificence, and strange colouring, 
we had heard so much; but there 
are peculiar difficulties proper to these 


latitudes. which beset the path of bas 


sight-seers, and from'which we ‘were 
not to be exempt: these are long 
walks, through soft bog and wet 
weather, or on shingle-heaped paths, 
the scaling of summits, the scarcity 
of vehicles, and above all other dis- 
agreeabilities, the frequency of the 
Donegal Smir—we know not if we 
— it aright—which is a small, 
thick, wetting rain—assailing you on 
every side,—and against which your 
umbrella is futile—coming from all 
points of the compass, it soaks into 
your chest at the very time it is run- 
ning spout-wise down your back, and 
ery drenching you on your 
right side and on your left. Shut up 
by a misty gaoler of this kind, we 
were two days confined to the house, 
till getting desperate, on the second 
evening we sallied out, and reaching 
the Water-guard Station at Teelin, 
embarked in a small boat, and had a 
rough sail on the waters of that beau- 
tiful little bay. Down came the rain, 
in poured the waves—we had fresh 
and salt water baths—the wind was 
adverse, and our boat missed stays in 
oing about, and drifted on the rocks. 
he command was given, “out oars 
and pull;” but one oar was doing 
duty in the sail as a sprait, and we 
should have foundered had not three 
or four wild figures rushed up to their 
hips into the sea, and succeeded in 
shoving the boat off the rocks, and 
succouring the rector in his strait. 
The matter involved more fun than 
fear, as there was no danger beyond 
a wet jacket and a sound ducking. 
The landscape all around recalls 
Horn Head scenery : green hills fan- 
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tastically shaped—rotund, conical, 
globular, abrupt, or sinking in slopes 
to the sea, or terminating in bluffs. 
“Our hearts were with our eyes,” and 
they were continually turned to Slieve 
League, up whose huge dark sides 
two paths appeared to1un—one, that 
constructed from Carrick inn, and 
which goes to the summit ; the second, 
less ambitious, winds up through 
a mountain gorge over Teelin bay, 
and finally lands the tourist on a 
shoulder of the mountain—a broad 
platform of grass and heather, from 
which the whole grand outline and 
face of these cliffs is discernible for 
five miles, and the vexed Atlantic 
foaming and ceaselessly raving against 
their cave-pierced and buttressed 


es. 
This latter path we essayed next 
day, crossing over Teelin bay. It is 
a lovely walk, twining up amidst 
crags and heather, and green hil- 
locks, and dry water-courses, evidently 
formed through some natural fissure 
in the mountain. Here are wild 
cabins amid the rocks, tenanted by a 
wild population, speaking Irish. After 
an ascent of a mile and a half, we 
reached a small lake: the mountain 
backs < intermingled with the 
brown bog, which forms the soil 
around, are masses of white quartz, 
patching the dark ground like drifts 
of frozen snow. me short ascent 
more and we had attained to the sea 
“banks.” This is the name the 
aborigines affix to the back of the 
cliffs. Here the path was smoother, 
and would admit a pony: running 
between overhanging rocks on either 
side, “rupes dumose,” and taking 
long bends around the head of some 
sea ravine, at whose bottom the waves 
were running and roaring: or curving 
to avoid the deep green clefts in the 
coast, along whose opes a few wild 
black-faced sheep were feeding. 
Presently we saw the sides and 
back of Corrigan Head, a cliff that 
rises 700 feet from the sea, and is 
the gigantic sentry that forms the 
angle of entrance round which we 
turn into the long oblong bay, which 
is based for five miles by the cliffs of 
Slieve League, or the Mountain of the 
Grey slates. Our path now termin- 
pref in the soft mountain hill hea- 
ther, and in a few yards more we 
arrived at the Awark More, or Grand 
Sight. 
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The whole stretch of Slieve League, 
from wave-washed base to dizzy sum- 
mit—from south to north, lay before 
us. 
We saw it well and clearly: no 
mist rose :from the wave below—no 
cloud overwreathed the rocks above, 
whose outlines were cut sharply 
against the.dome of blue sky, and the 
broad face of the cliff itself was 
steeped and glistening in sunshine, 
and all bathed and suffused with one 
wide and -vast glory of light. We 
had expected much, but nothing like 
what we saw ; we were prepared for 
the height : we knew that we were to 
look upon cliffs twice as lofty.as Horn 
Head, and three times higher than its 

rand brother of Fair Head. We 
fad even heard it asserted by a trust- 
worthy authority, that Slieve League 
was the loftiest and grandest cliff in 
Europe, except one in Norway, whose 
name we didnot hear; but any anti- 
cipation we had formed came far 
short of the sublime reality which 
now lay in strong, and stony, and 
magnificent expanse before us. 
t was not even the altitude of these 
great cliffs—and the eye did traverse 
them from their black bases up to 


the terrible height where their edged 
tops stood out against the sky—it 
was not this feature, striking as it 
was, but it was their extraordinary 


colouring. They are most gorgeous. 
We do, indeed, assert that nothing 
can surpass their tints and hues. The 
whole face of the cliff is coloured like 
an opal gem, with every variation of 
dye. Now we see theancient grey of 
the rock, weather-stained and worn : 
now it is inky black, where the sha- 
dows lie in the clefts and recesses : 
now a bold Vandyke brown mounting 
to a tawny red: now the cliff bright- 
ens with lines of pink, and spots of 
delicate pea-green, as pale as the 
painting on a Sévre China vase: now 
there are large patches of sulphur, 
very vivid, traversings of amber, and 

old colour deepening down to coarser 
as of ochre and gamboge, the 
rusted iron hue prevailing at the 
bases, while mingled with it were 
spots of flecked green, like Galway 
marble : pillared rocks stand out from 
the cliffs like grey altars, their tops 
covered with light green. Beneath, 
and far down, the profound indigo of 
the sea, commingling with its own 
snowy foam, weltered and creamed 
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around the huge black bases, or broke 
in hollow thunder among the thou- 
sand caves and buttresses which prop 
these vast sea palaces, the old ocean 
temples of great Nature. 

It was a magnificent spectacle ; and 
I could only regard it in silence, 
while my spirit knelt and worshipped 
the God of Creation, at the bidding of 
whose power these giant cliffs arose, 
and these great waters flowed. 

And who was to behold this won- 
drous sight ? Myself and one solitary 
and sympathizing companion—none 
else. Perhaps the.large brown white 
headed sea-eagle, from his dizzy 
eyrie on the cliff face, by some strange 
instinct, might have :rejoiced in the 
savage sublimity where he held his 
dominion ;-or the lean and silly sheep 
might feel happy in his desolate 
security ; or the gull, which skimmed 
the waves, and looked to us from our 
high stage, like a butterfly winging 
it over a lake; or the frightened rab- 
bit rushing to its sandy -hole: these, 
with ourselves, were all the living 
occupants of the spot, where solitary 
Nature sits alone and supreme amid 
storm, and calm, and cloud, and sun- 
shine, and crag and cliff, and light 
and ‘gloom, and unseen glory, and 
slighted sublimity. 

ut, oh, ye Irish Rhine resorters—ye 
Baden (Cer soargen Tyrol travel- 
lers—ye Romeadmirers—ye Pyrenean 
pedestrians—ye Danube devotees— 
ye Nile navigators—ye Chamounix 
climbers—ye Alpine aspirants—wh 
do ye leave your own country, wit 
all its bright and beautiful scenery— 
with all its wild, strange, original, and 
untrodden landscape—where there is 
every thing that is fresh, and lovely, 
and striking, and piquant—where it 
is all your own dear country? Why 
do ye leave it, year after year, to 
hustle and herd with a cigar-perfumed 
crowd on board a river steamer, 
drinking vinous vinegar and devour- 
ing sweet omelettes, and doing the 
Rhine; or donkeying up a narrow, 
break-neck-path, and doing the Righi; 
or enduring the dirt and pedicularia 
of Rome, and doing the Eternal City; 
and all at vast outlay of purse, an 
patience, and physical labour, and 
waste of time and travel: when here 
is your own Innisfail—your Green 
Erin—ma colleen dhas macree—the 
fair young girl of our heart—smiling 
ever though forsaken ; lovely but lone 
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in her beauty and her unutterable 
gracefulness ; deserted ’midst all her 
native and wild attractions for the 
clumsy and used-up fadeurs of foreign 
lands ; and sitting on her heathery 
mountain, with the cataract flashing 
adown its rocks beside her ; and her 
oakwood glen, and all its music, be- 
hind her ; and her glorious cliffs be- 
fore her, beaten by the westerly winds, 
and lashed by ten thousand sweeping 
billows ; and all her grand and giant 
mountains around her, with their 
solemn peaks, their shadows, and 
their straths, and their still lakes 
which glitter in the sun like diamonds? 
Yes, here she is, like Lear, forsaken 
by her own children, with so many of 
her glens unexplored, and her moun- 
tains unscaled ; those very cliffs which 
now fill our mind with their beauty, 
unheard of by nine-tenths of her tra- 
velling population, or her reading 
literati: when, all the time, there is 
scarce one scene on the Continent of 
more peculiar and original sublimity; 
nor is there one painting in Barberini 
Palace or Farnese—nor arch nor an- 
cient capitol in forum or coliseum— 
which can surpass in true grandeur, 


or chaste effect, or just proportion, or 
tint, or vivid dye, or lovely and last- 
ing colouring, these grand old cliffs. 
Slowly and thoughtfully -we de- 
scended the mountain pe the waters 
in 


of Teelin harbour flashing blue on us 
between the opening crags, like the 
blade of a scimitar—as we turned 
away and said farewell to the Awark 
More and its precipices: taking their 
impress on our brain and “their 
beauty in our heart,” as a thought 
which should last for life. 

But we had not as yet seen the 
wondrous caves, which, only approach- 
able by a boat, lie at the very base of 
the Slieve League precipices ; so next 
morning we rose with the lark, pro- 

sing to go down towards Teelin 

oint, and, securing a good boat, 
pull out to sea, and make a descent 
on these watery caverns. We started 
at four o’clock. Teelin, “the little fer- 
tile place,” as its name denotes in 
Irish, looked lovely in its morning 
dress—its waters so blue, its swellin 
hills so green, its rocks so grey an 
golden in the light, and its peaks so 
clear and cold. The pink blush was 
scarcely off the heavens ; the dew lay 
thick on the grass; a few amber 
clouds floated in the sky ; the lark 
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was singing up to heaven’s gate ; the 
air was most cheerful and invigorating; 
the landscape pure but solitary. Our 
kind and active host was not among 
the sleepers, for we found him walk- 
ing before the door of his rectory, 
enjoying the breezy call of incense- 
breathing morn, anxious to give us 
directions, and as solicitous to “ speed 
the parting” as he ever is to “welcome 
the coming guest.” We had a good 
boat—swift and safe ; four stalwart 
oarsmen sat upon her benches, and 
a steady and intelligent helmsman 
grasped the tiller. We passed some 
small craft moored in the bay—the 
rector’s boat, and a handsome galley, 
the property of the Earl of Enniskil- 
len—his lordship loving to “trawl the 
finny deep” when he is down in this 
country. We pulled past Tawney 
Rock, which sentinels the harbour on 
the left. The sea was smooth all 
around, yet the waves were climbing 
and reaching up the sides of this rock 
like white wolves, when our bow-oar 
man remarked that “surely there 
would be a ground-swell under Slieve 
League, in which case the boat could 
not approach the caves.” We passed 
headland, and cliff, and arch, and tiny 
bay, and grotesque insular rock, and 
mural precipice, with grassy ledge 

the resort of the gull and auk; an 

low-mouthed cave, with the sea all 
in bubbles and froth about it; and 
sunken rock, where the wave eddies 
and breaks; till at last Corrigan Head, 
with its watch-tower, heaved in sight. 
A fine, bold bluff it is, lifting its fore- 
head of stone to the keen air and the 
wild west tides, and standing 745 feet 
above the sea. All about its base was 
one grand rush, and tumble, and angry 
foaming out of old ocean, beating it- 
self against the cold, hard, proud, 
black-hearted rocks, with all its 
thunders of cry and complaint, and 
all the vexed agony and madness of 
its raging, baffled, weltering, weeping 
waves. e paused under this great 
cliff to watch the mighty tumult, and 
lay on our oars; and here we witnessed 
a curious phenomenon. Up the sides 
and rifts of the rock flew what ap- 
peared to us an incessant flock of 
pigeons, streaming up and darting 
rom ledge to ledge—scaling every 
projection and coign, and rounding 
every corner—and yp hey away 
rapidly over the top of the cliff on the 
wings of the wind. These, however, 
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were not birds, but globules of sea- 
foam blown by the eddies of the wind 
off the waves, which are kept in a 
state of perpetual churning and boil- 
ing at this part of the coast, where 
the sea rushes round the base of Cor- 
rigan, through arch and over sunken 
ledge, to mingle with the heaving 
tides which sweep the iron pediments 
of Slieve League. 

Just as we rounded Corrigan Head 
we came in full view of the Slieve 
League precipices, stretching away to 
the north, and looking, if possible, 
more grand and thrice nobler from 
ocean thanfromiland. Theswell was 
heavy here, accompanied by a short 
and broken sea, and the waves were 
driving shoreward, and butsting and 
breaking up the face of the cliffs. We 
pulled hard, and on getting in close 
to the rocks we heat the sea raging 
in the line of caves which we ha 
come to see, and hoped to explore. 
We had been told how curious they 
were in construction and how vivid 
in colouring. We were yet at some 
distance from the “Great Cave ;” but 
the sea was so violent, and the ground- 
swell so heavy, that our experienced 
helmsman gave us little hope that we 
should witness its wonder. 

These precipices appear more lofty 
froma boatthan when viewed from the 
Awark More, though the colouring was 
duller, for the morning was waxing 
grey. We pulled underneath where, 
at the highest point, the cliffs narrow 
to an edge. Here we were pointed 
out “The One Man’s Path,” to cross 
which you must sit astride as on a 
saddle, and work your body over with 
hands and knees. If your head should 
fail you, and you fall westward, you 
are precipitated down the wall of 
Slieve League, 1,964 feet. If, on the 
contrary, your loss of balance inclines 
you towards the east, you have a 
downward flight of 1,200 feet to per- 
form, and the cold and mountain 
waters of the wild and heart-shaped 
Lough Agh will receive and entomb 
you. After some rough rowing we 
reached the mouth of the “Great 
Cave.” The hues and tints on its 
sides are more brilliant and gorgeous 
than on any part of the cliffs; the 

revailing colour is a soft paly gold. 
Frere grow millions of sea-pi and 
anemones. The water within is lucid 
and clear as crystal. We rowed close 
to its black mouth, and backed the 
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boat till she was nearly sucked into 
it; yet the men were unwilling to 
venture farther. We lay rocking 
outside for some time, none of us 
speaking. For a minute or two our 
watery road of access to the cavern 
would appear favourable, the next 
moment some vast wave would break 
up into its very mouth, covering all 
around us with froth and yeast, and 
we heard its thundering death-song, 
as it swept along and burst at the 
head of the cave. We could see 
about twenty yards up the cavern. 
The sides appeared mottled like the 
slates we find in copper-mine districts. 
Doubtless iron is in this country. 
The formation of the cliff is mica 
slate interspersed with quartz. 

We had a delightful row home, and 
were glad to glide once more alon 
the placid waters of Teelin bay, a 
see the bright and well-ordered Water- 
oa Station lying amidst the green 

ills, and looking so white and tent- 
like in the morning light. Not a 
wreath of smoke was yet visible from 
the building ; we had taken the day 
by the forelock, and enjoyed the 
morning in its youngest hour. 

We parted from our crew with 
much thankfulness for their exertions 
on our behalf. They had been most 
agreeable and courteous. Our skipper 
was one who was well-acquainted 
with the cliff-scenery of Ireland; and 
his opinion was, that Slieve More, in 
the Island of Achill, was a few feet 
higherthan Slieve League, but nothing 
so imposing or precipitate. We were 
glad to find the springy grass-sod 
under our feet once more, and wel- 
comed the substantial blessing of 
terra firma after a ten-miles pull on 
the vexed Atlantic ; and, after a plea- 
sant walk of a mile, we found our 
kind host and his gentle lady just 
down stairs, and ready to welcome us 
to an early breakfast. ° 

Beyond Slieve League, on the coast, 
is the stupendous cliff of Malin Beg, 
which rises to a height of above 1,400 
feet, from whose summit the traveller 
- look upon the Island of Rathlin 
O’Birne, which lies out in the deep, 
and gems the western wave. Higher 
up, and near Malin More, is a beauti- 
ful white strand, from which the back- 
ward view of the Slieve League cliffs 
is striking. Further northward are 
Rossin Point, Glen Head, and the 
noble but distorted cliff of Sturrall, 
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whose name in Irish signifies “the 
rugged height.” All this scenery, ly- 
ing in the parish of Glen Columbkille, 
we determined to go over and see. 
I should not say “go over,” but use 
the wonted phraseology of the coun- 
try, and say; “go down into Glen,” 
the people always speaking of this 
locality as if it were a cavern, or a 
mine, from the fact of its being 
situated in the deep stone cup of a 
valley, and girt in by abrupt and circ- 
ling mountains; and during our stay 
in the country we twice visited this 
wild spot, taking up our residence at 
the rectory, whose master, the Rev. 
Valentine Pole Griffith, is an intense 
enthusiast and lover of the grand and 
singular landscape where his lines 
have been cast. 

There are two roads from Kilcar 
Rectory to Glen Parsonage. One is 


but seven miles, by Carrick and Lough 
Oonagh, where the descent into Glen 
is sudden and precipitous: the other 
road lies under the back of Slieve 
League, and is a singularly wild and 
Tunning through 
— the long 


solitary causeway, 
green hills whieh 
and lone valley of Glen Malin. Here, 
to the left, and high in air, appears 
“The One Man’s Path,” marked by 
three knobs or knolls ; and just under 
it, on the landward side, is a gorge 
filled with inky shadow, where, 
shaped like a man’s heart, and deep 
as Erebus, all coiled up among the 
hills, like a black snake, is Lough 
Agh, which implies “the lake of con- 
flict,” the tradition recording a fight 
having taken place there in old times. 

To the lover of secluded nature, 
the archeologist, or the antiquarian, 
Glen Malin is full of the most thrilling 
interest. Here, at intervals, lying in 
the grass on the hill-side, are to be 
seen many cromlechs, standing stones, 
and sun altars, mingled with numer- 
ous stations for pilgrims, stone crosses, 
and the ruins of some large building, 
so very old as to outstretch the most 
distant tradition, or the most fabu- 
lous imagination of a peasantry, who 
have a name and a story almost for 
every thing. 

e passed the village of Malin 
More, where there are a small inn, and 
some substantial farm-houses. Here 
it was that Prince Charles sojourned 
when waiting for the vessel to convey 
him to France. His reasons for se- 
lecting this place are well given in 
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Mr. Griffith’s paper, which is ap- 
pended to this article; and certainly 
the very spirit of solitude seems to 
brood over the place, yet not in a sa- 
vage form, but pleasingly—the word 
Malin denoting “a pleasant country.” 
You enter Glen by the sea road, the 
rocks are beneath you, and the strand, 
with its fishing boats and racing 
waves. The whole Glen is sown with 
rocks and stones of all sizes and 
shapes, so that we found it difficult 
at first to separate, in our eye, the 
house and church from the surround- 
ing groups of rude and natural stone. 
Stone crosses and stations abound in 
every quarter. This is alluded to in 
the very striking account of the place 
by Mr. Griffith, and a reason assigned 
for the frequency of these symbols, 
which must be interésting to the an- 
tiquarian and scholar. Opposite the 
rectory, and beyond where the waves 
come in on the strand, is the Hill of 
Ballard, replete with legends and re- 
mains of St. Columbkille. Mr. Grif- 
fith would derive this name from Bally 
Ard, that is, High Town; but we 
would push the name further back to 
Pheenician times, and explain it as 
Baal, or Beal Ard, a high God. No 
doubt altars or standing stones were 
here to Baal. This hill is very steep 
—in parts precipitous—it is nearly 
1,000 feet high, and has running down 
its side a seam or gash which | the 
grisly appellation of “Scadaman of 
the Scrag.” Scaduman signifies a 
throat, i.e, the hollowed contracted 
part of the gorge on Ballard. It is 
the only way to gain the high and 
heathery platform, whence Glen Head, 
a noble cliff, and the giant rock of 
Sturrall, are visible. 

We had scarcely disembarked at 
the parsonage door from our car, 
when our friend, the rector of Glen, 
hurried us up the altitudes of Bal- 
lard. Our back aches at the very 
remembrance of the furious scramb- 
lings we perpetrated on that occasion, 
midst rock, and steep, and shingle; 
now stumbling and shambling along 
through the boulders of some dry wa- 
ter-course; now ankle-deep in treach- 
erous bog, or wet heather ; now top- 
ping some rude wall of rubble, with 
an avalanche of loose stones accom- 
panying our descent at the further side: 
visions of lameness for life loom on 
our mind; rheumatic seizures dim on 
the horizon; and cogitations as to 
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whether Columbkille ever had lum- 
bago, for Ballard is his special moun- 
tain, where he walked, and no doubt 
clambered. Meanwhile our reverend 
friend, like Roderick Dhu, “strode on 
before;” or like the Telamonian Ajax, 
‘* weya BiBac,” a matchless pedestrian, 
and as agile as a chamois, while we 
followed after, admiringly, but cer- 
tainly “haud passibus zquis,” our 
conscience continually reminding us 
how inferior, when compared to our 
friend's, our peripatetic performances 
must have appeared. Topping the 
wall, and treading the springy hea- 
ther, rejoicing in his cliffs, and in his 
mountain views, and his mind at pre- 
sent “totus in illis,’ he led us to 
many a spot on the hill-side, conse- 
crated by legend and peasant lore to 
the memory of Columbkille. Here 
is his bed of stone, so short and so 
small, that it would not suffice for 
the length of Sir Geoffry Hudson, or 
little King Pepin, yet the Saint had 
“a stately presence.” Higher up the 
mountain is his well, around which 
are heaped thousands of votive stones; 
in fact, a wall of considerable height 
has been built up by mistaken piet 
and superstitious energy of no small 
measure, as some of the stones are 
of great size and weight, and were 
brought by pilgrims from Fermanagh 
and Leitrim. The well did not invite 
“the weary traveller to drink and 

ray,” like that of Alice Gray, for I 
See its waters are reputed as me- 
dicinal, and the country folk use it as 
a bath to dip and wash in. 

St. Columbkille was born at Gartan 
or Churebhill, six miles from Letter- 
kenny in Donegal, on the green banks 
of Lower Lough Veagh, a beautiful 
sheet of water begirt with smiling 
banks, and backed at the north by 
the great mountain of Dovish. He 
was of the royal houses of O’ Nial and 
O’Donel. He was a man eminent! 
holy and energetic, and a great church 
or cell builder, hence his name Co- 
lumba-na-kille, that is, the Dove of 
the Churches. He flourished in the 
sixth century. His principles ap- 
peared to have been aw scriptu- 
ral, as most of the good men of the 
Church in those days were diligent 
students of the Word of God. He 
was, as an ecclesiastic, independent 
in his mode of acting. Bede tells us 
of him, when speaking of his settling 
at Iona, in Scotland, that “ Venit de 
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Hibernia Presbyter et Abbas—Co- 
lumbanus, predicaturus verbum Dei 
Provinciis Septentrionalium Picto- 
rum.”—Eecles. Hist. lib. iii, 4. 
There is nothing satisfactory, even in 
the loose traditions which connect 
him with Glen Columbkille, though 
ew this old wild place is redo- 
lent of him, and things pertaining to 
him. We hada fine wholesome walk 
over the heather after our scramble 
up the face of Ballard. An old man, 
named Peter Macneelis, accompanied 
us, and entertained us with some 
prodigious stories. about the eagles 
in these fastnesses, and with what 
sumptuous food they regaled their 
young. The old man had a fertile 
fancy, and if his narrations were not 
absolute myths, they were good Mun- 
chausens:—“ se nen e vero e bene 
trovato.” The Atlantic, broad and 
bright, lay shining like a field of steel 
to our left; Glen in the deep hollow 
behind us; the purple heather at our 
feet, and the cliffs before us; now 
we passed the natural harbour of 
Skelpoonagh, where Peter told us the 
Danes, or some other old heathens, 
drowned all the maids and matrons 
in Glen; but one of the ladies, called 
Oonagh, swam twice across the har- 
bour, till the Danes beat her into the 
water with their staves, “and de- 
stroyed her.” Peter pointed eut the 
very rock from which they ejected 
her from terra firma, and, “there- 
fore,” he added, “it must be true !” 
We never saw a wilder little bay 
than Skelpoonagh, nor wilder or more 
angry water breaking against its sharp 
rocks, Skelp in irish is a fissure. 
Oona is a woman’s name—Una. Per- 
haps Spenser got the name in Ireland 
of his Fairy Queen heroime—it is the 
sameas Winifred. Presently we hada 
lorious view. Standing between Glen 
ead on the south—a noble straight 
sheer precipice of 700 feet from the sea; 
and its more northerly neighbour the 
ww) Sturrall, which seems as if it 
had been shattered and thunder split- 
ten bya lightning bolt : round the base- 
ment of these sublime precipices the 
deep old sea perpetually moans and 
welters even in its calmest moods; 
but when the winter tempests blow 
their war blasts, the long westerly 
billows, crested with foam and fire, 
come sweeping in with terrible fury 
against this iron coast, and beat around 
these headlands day and night. From 
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another cliff, a little beyond Sturrall, 
we now looked northward along the 
coast in the direction of Pol-an-uisgé, 
the place where Prince Charlie em- 
barked for France. The thick mist 
was around us, but through its rents 
we could discover the great Tormore 
—a huge conical rock, like a pinnacle, 
standing out in the sea, covering four 
acres with its base, and towering 400 
feet above the wave, looking like some 
grey and giant wizard; while beyond 
are Glenlough 1,500 feet high, and the 
wild Rosses, and very far northward 
the region of Gweedore, and the great 
Arigle—the arrow of North Donegal. 

As we said farewell to all the wild 
and misty magnificence of this scene, 
much wishing we had more time to 
go on and explore the wonders we now 
saw at a distance, and as we turned 
our face Glenward, we caught a very 
clear view of Glenhead from brow to 
base, with the evening sun striking on 
its green rifts, and its grey and stony 
ribssogauntandbare. Adownitsface 
Peter had often swung, girded by a 
rope round—not his neck, as the 
reader probably anticipates, but his 
waist—for the purpose of gathering 
samphire for pickling: thus uncon- 
sciously illustrating Shakespeare’s fine 
picture in King Lear— 

“ Half-way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire—dreadful 
trade !” 

Nay, Peter assured us that he had 
walked down part of the cliff a hun- 
dred times, to cut the grass on the 
ledges with a reaping hook ; and my 
friend the rector assured me he was 
speaking truth, and that from long 
habit these peasant cragsmen acquire 
a marvellous steadiness of hand, and 
foot, and eye, and above all—of head 
—amidst these dizzy heights. The 
peculiar place where Peter descended 
is called Arios, which word is pro- 
nounced /rish, and means “ difficulty.” 
Our descent from these heathery 
heights was much more agreeable 
than the up-scramble; yet part of 
the mountain is so precipitous that a 
guide must point the way. We came 
to a singular spot of ground just at 
the base of Ballard ; here beneath the 
surface are a series of stone chambers, 
very ancient and untraceable as to 
origin oruse. A similar subterranean 
apartment was discovered under the 
porch of the church. It contained an 
old book: this volume, which might 
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have explained much, was sent up bya 
former incumbent of the parish ; and 
Mr. Griffith, the present rector, could 
tell us = of it. This wild 
glen must have been lively and popu- 
lous in days of old: it positively teems 
with remains of hoar antiquity. Such 
an aggregate of odd, queer, and un- 
accountable things I never witnessed, 
or sO many grey monuments, not 
sparsely scattered, but standing close 
and together. One of these isa massive 
and high cross of stone, exhibiting on 
one of its arms a large round hole 
drilled through and through ; and this 
our friend, Peter, explained with his 
usual felicity of logic, as being a spe- 
cial provision for St. Columbkille, 
“he having been blind of an eye!” 
This, then, was a peep-hole ; but why 
the good monoculus could not as 
well have looked over, under, or at 
either side of the cross did not enter 
into Peter’s dialectics. It reminded us 
of the well-known story of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s study door through which 
he had two holes cut out, one for his 
cat and the other for her kitten. 

We had a pleasant evening after our 
mountaineering at Glen Rectory—un- 
ostentatious piety, gentle vivacity, and 
sweet song all combined to make the 
hours pass smoothly ; and the civiliza- 
tion of refined life were not absent 
from the secluded parsonage which 
lies in a region of rock, cliff, fastness, 
and mountain, a Hibernia Petrzea, a 
country of stone, most difficult of ac- 
cess, all but impervious ; and existing, 
to use a classical hyperbole “ extra 
menia flammantia mundi.” 

Late in the evening we returned to 
Roxborough, our kind and pleasant 
friend the rector of Kilcar driving us 
in his car. Our road lay through the 
mountain and the moor; the night 
was calm and still, a few stars shin- 
ing brightly out amidst scattered 
clouds. As we strained up the long 
hill which ascends at a sharp angle 
of elevation, we saw the lights in the 
valley far down twinkling from the 
cottage doors and windows; and in 
the deep stillness of the night we 
thought we could almost recognise 
the sea breaking on Glen strand, and 
amidst the rocks of Ballard. On our 
left lay a deep mountain ravine, with 
a whole weight of darkness filling its 
hollow. Presently in the silence we 
heard a rushing noise ; it was a tor- 
rent tearing down the mountain on 
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our right. We crossed its stream by a 
strong bridge, and paused to peer into 
the deep gloom on our left where we 
heard its waters splashing, and leap- 
ing, and thundering from ledge to 
ledge in their downward descent, the 
sound of their fall dying on our ear as 
we slowly drove up the steep ascent. 
How subdued and calm does the mind 
become in these long night drives: 
they have ever given us the most 
gentle pleasure, perhaps from our 
spirits “ being attentive,” the like re- 
sult which follows the “hearing of 
sweet music.” Gradually our converse 
died away, and we both yielded to 
the influence of the hour, and the 
place, sostilland so noiseless, save from 
the measured beat of our horse’s 
hoofs and the soft grating of the 
wheels against the sandy road. Now 
and then, at long intervals, we heard 
the rumbling of a cart, and met peo- 
ple driving home from a market at 
Carrick, and exchanged a“ goodnight” 
as they dus. How powerfully 


the fancy works amidst hills, and 
night, and solitude, when the shad- 
dows lie so black, and the light is all 
but gone, and the eye, stronger and 


more active than in the blinking glare 
of day, peers amidst the darkness, and 
realizes for itself shapes and sights 
which have no existence beyond the 
circle of a creative imagination. This 
is the reason, perhaps, that there is so 
much superstition to be found in all 
mountainous countries ; and the pea- 
santry here have invested every lake 
and bay, and cross and cairn, with a 
legend or a tale. 

“ But what is that bright surface 
in the hollow on the left, on which 
the few stars are shining?” 

“That,” said my friend, “is Lough 
Oonagh, a place of dread to every 
peasant in this neighbourhood ; for 
after —_— it is credibly believed 
that a large spectre, shaped like a 
horse-fish, rises from the centre of the 
lake, splashing the water all around 
him into flakes of light, and lashing 
the lake into foam with the writhings 
of his body. Let us stop and see if 
the spectre will show.” 

We pulled up right opposite the 
part of the lake where the apparition 
was wont torise. A more lonely spot 
or scene could not be imagined ; the 
night was soft and breathless; the 
clouds had parted from the heavens, 
and were massed thickly on the hori- 
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zon; the stars twinkled lazily, and 
shone dimly. On the righ Slieve 
League stood up in its blackness 
against the sky ; the mountains around 
seemed couched in sleep ; the moors 
and fields all steeped in darkness ; the 
hollows in the hills unseen, or filled 
with mist. One might have heard 
the beat of one’s own heart: it was 
midnight solitude—utter and pro- 
found, and we felt its power, as we 
held our breath, and looked and list- 
ened! And then, as the organ of hear- 
ing became more intense, we distinctly 
heard the lapping and plashing of 
water from the lake; and pressing for- 
ward, and straining our eye-balls, we 
half expected to be gratified with a 
vision of the water-wraith! Where- 
upon our friend who, “ollisubridens,” 
sat on the other side of the car, and 
in no ways participated in our expec- 
tations, but contrariwise, regarded it 
all as a matter of amusement, told 
us that this sound of water proceeded 
from two streams that ran into the 
lake : in summer, rivulets ; in winter, 
any torrents ; and that this fact, 
combined with the disturbance pro- 
duced by their inflow, and the arisin 
of fantastic mists from the lake h 
given birth to the superstition. 

The people of this remote Barony 
of Reseah, separated as they are 
from the rest of the world by the 
alienating causes of distance, want 
of commerce, fewness of roads, and 
mountain barriers, are strongly con- 
servative of old things and customs. 
Tradition is the history of the peasant 
class, and legend their literature ; 
they are, therefore, an imaginative 
and superstitious race, living amidst 
their old monuments of pagan or 
saintly times; their cromlechs and 
their crosses, with a memory or a tale 
attached to each as grey and as worn 
as the stone itself. Yet Isaw in the 
handsome little church at Kilcar, a 
most well-dressed, orderly, and crowd- 
ed congregation; the worship cordially 
joined in by the hearers ; the singing 
sweet and effective, the rector him- 
self guiding the mody with his 
fine and highly educated voice ; and 
the sermon listened to with intelli- 
gence and sympathy. It was nearly 
our last day at pleasant Roxborough, 
and we were grieved that we had seen 
so little, yet glad that we had seen so 
much. And so we were happy to 
learn that the church service was to 
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be performed on the Sabbath evening, 
at the Water-Guard Station, amidst 
the fresh and verdant banks of Teelin. 
The day had been wonderfully fine, 
and the evening fell soft and balmy, 
as we all descended from the upland 
on which Mr, Labatt’s rectory stands, 
to the road which skirts the sea, 
whose bright waters were running up 
with a flow-tide between their land- 
locked shores. A grey cloud helmeted 
the head of Slieve benny and lay 
along its ridge ; while its sides, pur- 
ple, and grey, and dark, descended to 
the water ; across the bay the snowy 
waves were curling and creaming 
around the black flat rocks which lie 
on the western side of the harbour. 
Outside lay the great unfathomable 
ocean : the couch to which the bright 
sun was hastening to repose ; and, all 
glittering in his descending beams, 
the pathway to the Western World, 
where so many most dear to us have 
one to live and die. Calm as glass 
it lay, yet gently heaving, as with the 
emotion of its own irrepressible power 
and life. The whole scene formed a 
fresh and charming evening landscape; 
and we stood to watch it, the light 
glinting on the dancing wavelets of 
the harbour, till the sound of oars 
moving in their rullocksfell on ourear, 
and perenne. the ‘ener {ouare® pin- 
nace rounded a grassy and projecting 
knoll, pulled by its tight, handsome, 
and cleanly crew. Then we had to 
embark to reach the station, where 
we found the boat-house rigged u 
for the occasion as a church ; an 
there amidst bright pipe-clayed build- 
ings, and trim boats drawn up under 
cover or afloat at the rough black 
quay, and lofty flagstaffs perched on 
green knolls, from which the gay en- 
sign streamed to the air; and oars, 
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and boathooks, and marlin spikes laid 
engnnnny on their rest by the 
wall; and boat-sheds and fish-nets ; 
and perfect order, and neatness, and 
cleanliness pervading all—“‘a place 
for every thing, and every thing in 
its place ;’ and the Water-Guard 
all dressed so brightly, and looking so 
intelligent ; and a number of people 
who had come from Kilcar for the 
service ; and the family and guests of 
the kind rector ;—amidst all this, a 
temporary desk had been erected, and 
seats procured; and there, as the 
open front of the long boat-house let 
in a glorious view of hill, and rock 
and wave, and cliff, and strand, an 
sky, we knelt to worship Him who 
made all these lovely wonders, or 
stood to pour forth our vesper psalms 
and hymns in praise of the od of 
Wisdom, Love, and Power. 

We left Kilcar a few days after 
this, and directed our steps to the 
county of Fermanagh, among whose 
glens, and lawns, and lakes we hope 
again to meet our readers. 

During our séjour at Glencolumb- 
kille rectory, Mr. Griffith intrusted to 
us the most interesting manuscript 
which follows this article. It has 
been carefully drawn up by him, from 
sources to which he had constant and 
ready access. Many of the spots he 
mentions were shown to us during 
our stay at Glen, and some of the 
families pointed out ; but even if a 
certificate were needed to the reality 
of the communications set forth by 
Mr. Griffith in his narrative, all that 
we or any man could say or testify 
would sway but as a feather in the 
scales, when compared with the well- 
known truth, purity, and honesty 
which adorn the character of the ex- 
cellent writer. 


(Communicated by the Rev. VALENTINE Poe GrirritH, A.B., Rector of 
Glencolumbkille, county of Donegal. } 


Asovt eight years ago, the writer of 
the following pages had his attention 
incidentally directed to the subject 
upon which they treat. He was at- 
tracted to furtherinvestigation;andon 
mentioning it among the surroundin 
peasantry, he was not a little startl 
to find himself at once supplied co- 
piously with what seemed to him the 
most probable, as well as the most 
circumstantial traditions. 


Having at first communicated the 
particulars he had acquired to friends 
and tourists in a merely oral way, he 
was much urged by some of them to 
collect such Seating facts as might 
at least be so far worthy of notice as 
to invite inquiry into the matter. 
This he has done; and he now puts 
forward (with one reservation) every 
thing he has heard materially import- 
ant on the subject, giving the details 
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as nearly as possible in the very words 
in which they were originally nar- 
rated to him. He attempts not to 
account for, or accommodate to re- 
ceived opinions, any of the statements. 
Placing the fullest confidence in their 
simple truth, he leaves them to work 
their own way, whether they be re- 
ceived or rejected. 

One evening, in summer time, to- 
wards the middle of the last century, 
a stranger, of a remarkably fine per- 
son and very handsome face, sought 
a lodging in the cottage of Andrew 
M‘Ilwaine. The house was in the 
village of Malinmore, and close to the 
sea at the western extremity of the 

arish of Glencolumbkille, county of 

onegal. This parish stands far and 
prominently out to sea. The promon- 
tory is surrounded by cliff scenery of 
matchless magnificence. The place 
derives much interest from being as- 
sociated with St. Columbkille, and 
may have originally been selected 
courageously for an early Christian 
settlement on account of the abound- 
ing influence of heathenism, many 
traces of which remain—cromlechs, 
standing stones, &c.; and possibly it 
was with aview of diverting attention 
from these, that the ancient stones 
and stations (which lamentably are 
still in too general estimation) were 
erected in this glen as Christian sub- 
stitutes for heathen altars. 


The stranger we have introduced, 
was accompanied by one attendant. 
His dress was the Highland costume, 
including the kilt; and the people, 
to use their own homely remark, 
“thought it odd to see his knees 


bare.” The accommodation sought 
was readily granted, and mountain 
fare as cheerfully afforded. It never 
transpired where the stranger came 
from, how long he designed to remain, 
or whither he was proceeding. His 
reserve was excessive, but was not 
intruded upon; and he was left to the 
full and undisturbed gratification of 
the extraordinary seclusion and pri- 
vacy that it seemed to be his only 
aim and anxiety to preserve. His 
habits were necessarily simple and 
uniform. He rose at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, and retired 
early to rest. “The room” was given 
up by the family for his exclusive 
use; in it, alone, he partook of his 
meals. It was particularly noticed 
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that he always had loaded pistols 
within his reach, and at night the 
= placed on the table at his bed. 
sie, 

To the north of M‘Ilwaine’s cot- 
tage, the land gradually rises by a 
gentle acclivity towards the sea for 
about half-a-mile, when it abruptly 
terminates in stupendous cliffs. The 
Atlantic here receiving its first check, 
beats against their base with fearful 
force; and so profound is the depth of 
the waves upon those cliffs, that they 
present an aspect of unvarying black- 
ness. Yet even this circumstance 
helps to enhance, by contrast, the 
effect of the wonderful columns of 
foam that occasionally glide up their 
sides to an incredible height. To 
the north-west of these headlands, 
there is a long grassy promontory ex- 
tending far out into the sea. It be- 
came the stranger’s habit, “from the 
fright he was in,” to repair to this 
most solitary point when he arose in 
the morning; and when the air was 
cold, he used to wrap a great plaid 
about him which el down to 
the ground. Here he lingered till 
about eight o’clock, when his attend- 
ant first returned to the house to as- 
certain that breakfast was ready and 
the coast clear, and then he himself 
would walk in. But it did not ap- 
pear that it was the noble scenery 
which attracted him to this spot; 
rather would it seem that the vast 
view of sea and shore which it com- 
manded was the inducement which 
led him to frequent it, his concern 
being to watch more than to admire, 
and to keep himself out of the way. 

The enormous bay, extending from 
“The Stags of Broadhaven” to Ar- 
ranmore island northward, is here 
under view, and no vessel could pass 
within the bounds of the wide hori- 
zon unperceived. This headland is, 
besides, so decidedly the last land 
from which “sea-going ships depart.” 
Its admirable position as a look-out 
station is proved by a watch-tower 
having been erected by Government 
on the very spot, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, when a 
French invasion was apprehended. 

His companion always closely at- 
tended him when dressing and un- 
dressing; no one else presumed to 
enter his apartment; yet the family 
contrived so far to get a glance at 
what was going on as to have occa- 
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sionally discerned, while the attend- 
ant arranged his master’s inner cloth- 
ing, that it was of a very fine descrip- 
tion, which circumstance contributed 
much to convince these simple folk 
that at all events he was a person of 
rank and consequence. 

Lanty Abercromby (of Fermanagh 
extraction) lived in the same village 
with the M‘Ilwaines, but in a part 
of it more removed from the usual 
thoroughfare. His garden was thus 
particularly secluded. One sunny 
morning, Abercromby’s daughter 
Margaret (who died only in 1824, 
aged ninety-eight years and three- 
quarters), being then about twenty- 
two years of age, in going to gather 
greens for dinner, playfully jumped 
across the low wall in the garden. 
She was much alarmed on finding 
she had leaped over the stern stran- 
ger while he lay secreted close to the 
wall. Her embarrassment at once 
betrayed her fears; but he promptly 
and politely assured her, and in the 
most soothing manner, that she need 
not be alarmed, for that he would do 
her no harm. He immediately rose 
up, and both on the instant left the 
garden.* 

During the sojourn at Malinmore, 
it happened that a new boat was 
launched. On such occasions it is 
necessary to have the assistance of 
many men; and, as a matter of course, 
whisky was distributed among those 
assembled. The stranger and his at- 
tendant were present ; the latter hav- 
ing en of the spirits, showed a 
tendency to be talkative, which being 
observed by the other, he went over 
to him, addressed him in a language 
unintelligible to those standing by, 
and slapped him on the face. The 
punishment had its effect, and the 
man remained perfectly silent after- 
wards. The construction put on this 
incident by those who witnessed it 
was, that the chief had become ap- 
prehensive that his servant, by be- 
coming chatty and familiar, might 
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possibly betray his position, and so 
compromise his safety. 

Andrew M‘Ilwaine, to whom the 
house belonged in which the stranger 
lodged, had a sister called Madge.t 
She had had a bad scrofulous sore on 
her shoulder for seven years. One 
morning, while it was being dressed, 
the stranger chanced to pass pase 
the kitchen. He paused, stood by 
the sufferer for a moment, and in the 
kindest manner remarked that he 
“ once knew a person who could cure 
it.” He was observed to stroke the 
shoulder compassionately, and then 
he immediately walked out. It after- 
wards struck the family that he hap- 
pened to attend the dressing of the 
sore on two mornings more consecu- 
tively, repeating on those occasions 
the same sympathizing stroke on the 
shoulder.t It was observed, and in- 
deed asserted, that never did a bad 
sore dry up and heal so rapidly and 
thoroughly as did Madge M‘Ilwaine’s 
from that very time. 

Long after the wanderer had dis- 
appeared from Malinmore—for he 
went as he came, without any sort of 
previous notice—“ papers” came into 
the glen, describing most accurately 
(as is now done in the Hue-and-Cry) 
the personal appearance of an indi- 
vidual whom the Government were 
anxious to secure. Then there was 
neither doubt nor difficulty in recog- 
nising the identity of the great un- 
known (for such they always felt he 
was) with the proscribed refugee. 
Then, too, they remembered, and, as 
they thought, accounted for the thrice- 
repeated touch on Madge’s shoulder: 
and thus may it now be confidently 
asserted that no person on earth could 
have persuaded the M‘Ilwaine family 
of that day (or its descendants at 
the present time) that the npaenee 
stranger guest was any other than 
Prince Charles Edward, the Pre- 
tender. 

Of the perfect truth of the forego- 
ing particulars the writer has not the 


* The actual spot where M‘Ilwaine’s cottage stood can be shown, but another 
cabin now occupies its site. The garden is a garden still; and a portion of the 
original enclosure wall is pointed out, being supposed to remain to the present day 


just as it then was, 


+ A niece of Madge’s is still living, and Andrew M‘Iiwaine was her father. She 
well remembers hearing her husband’s mother (Margaret Abercromby, who leaped 
into the garden) mention the circumstance stated above. 

t Another account of this incident states, that as he rubbed the sore, he added, 
** Patience is like faith, and removes mountains.” 
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smallest doubt, eer eniinny col- 
lected them himself from the imme- 
diate descendants of the parties men- 
tioned ; and indeed it is not easy to 
comprehend how they could all be 
able so accurately and feelingly to 
describe the personal ne ag of 
Charles Edward; his height, his 
comeliness, and noble bearing, agree- 
ing exactly with history—if the Prince 
himself had not stamped the original 
impression. 

n still speaking of him,—which 
they do with the utmost ardour and 
admiration,—the constant exclama- 
tions to be heard are, “ He was the 
tallest and portliest gentleman;” and 
(as if kindling at the recollection of 
animated descriptions by those who 
had seen him), “Och, but he was the 
handsome gentleman.” 

So thoroughly arethey imbued with 
the conviction of Andrew M‘Ilwaine’s 
guest having been the Pretender, that 
on one of the interviews the writer 
had with them, when it was attempt- 
ed—with a motive—to throw discre- 
dit on the whole story: the solemn 
and deliberate declaration was called 
forth and asseverated in such a man- 
ner as to put the supposition that 
they had any doubt of “ Prince Char- 
lie” having been in Glencolumbkille 
out of the question. 

Additional particulars, derived from 
other sources, will now be given. The 
channel through which the following 
statements have been handed down 
has been carefully sifted. Some of 
the documents have been written out 
by a person whose ancestors were 
well informed and well educated; 
others have been communicated per- 
sonally to the writer by an old woman, 
shrewd and sensible, who at the time 
was in perfect possession of her facul- 
ties, though between ninety and a hun- 
dred years of age. She had imbibed 
distinctly the conviction that Prince 
Charles was in the neighbourhood ; 
and she told the writer that she 7e- 

ed hearing her father and mo- 
ther speaking, beforeshe wasten years 


* «‘ When we com 
as to repel all s 
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old, of his embarking from Glenlough 
(again to be alluded to); and to adopt 
her own earnest, but simple expres- 
sions: “ Indeed she heard them say a 
hundred times, how nice and how big 
he was.” 

Surely the hardiest propagandist 
would scarcely venture to circulate 
such a remarkable story only twenty- 
four years after the event, when the 
facts, if unfounded, could at once have 
been refuted by the oldest inhabitant. 

In proceeding, it shall only be fur- 
ther premised, that the numerous and 
varied legends* with which this dis- 
trict teems, bear out each other, and 
form a mass of concurrent testimony 
which places beyond doubt the fact 
that Prince Charles Edward wandered 
through the whole length of Donegal, 
and into these glens, immediately be- 
fore his final departure from the Bri- 
tish Isles. 

When the Prince went through 
Scotland, and observed that people 
suspected who he was, he became 
greatly alarmed, and sought for the 
sea-shore, whence he embarked for 
Ireland, and arrived in Lough Foyle. 
His first movement on landing was to 
retire into the wilds of Innishowen, 
county Donegal, accompanied only by 
M‘Comb, his attendant. He walked 
on as far as Slieve Snaght, or the 
“Snowy Mountain,” and stopped 
there.t He was expected at every 
place in that country to which he 
came ; and was sought for by Gerald 
O'Doherty, one of Caithin Ruadh’s 
race, who found him on Slieve Snaght. 
The only provision the Prince and 
M‘Comb had at this juncture was 
about a pint of barley meal, which, 
when mixed with water, they eat raw. 
M‘Comb being exhausted and asleep, 
the Prince divided the lump of doug 
he had himself made, and formed it 
into two cakes. One of the “baicrins” 
being larger than the other, the Prince 
offered it to M‘Comb on awaking; 
M‘Comb observing the disparity be- 
tween the cakes, and that the Prince 
handed him the larger, said, “My 


r the different narratives together we find them so varying 
icion of confederacy, so agreeing under this variety as to show 
one real transaction for their common foundation.” Paley’s 


+ The writer recently ascertained that the people living in the neighbourhood of 
Slieve Snaght declare, at the present time, that Prince Charles was there. Slieve 


Snaght is upwards of sixty 


iles from Glencolumbkille. : 
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liege, why are they not equal?” The 
Prince replied, “ You were sleeping !” 
He then went northwards, and pro- 
ceeding along the shores of Lough 
Swilly came to Letterkenny : there he 
out also a couple of days with 
Robert Fletcher.* Next, he passed 
through the Laggan, a district situa- 
ted north of Strabane. Here he en- 
countered, as he sauntered along, a 
convivial assembly, and went in 
among the company. At this gather- 
ing the Prince met and danced with 
“bonnie Mary C——,” daughter of 
Mr. John C——. When the party 
broke up, he, by invitation, accom- 
panied the family home, and a con- 
siderable period elapsed before he took 
his departure. Ultimately, his pro- 
= lay along the sea-shore, as far as 

lenlough, in the parish of Glen- 
columbkille, and there he remained 
three or four nights with Patrick 
Byrne, the glen herd. Thus advanc- 
ing into Glencolumbkille, he stayed a 
week in the house of Oliver Sweeny, 
of Fearnkillbride.t He then jour- 
neyed on to Andrew M‘Ilwaine’s, of 
Malinmore, so terminating his lon 
wanderings through Donegal, an 
resting there for one month. 

Poll-an-Uisgé, a little port at Glen- 
lough (already mentioned) is the place 
assigned by tradition as that from 
which Prince Charles stepped on 
board the boat which conveyed him 
to the French ship in the offing, and 
so he was enabled to effect his escape 
from Ireland. Poll-an-Uisgé was ju- 
diciously selected for the purpose, if 
any choice remained to those concerned 
in the adventure. Ports on these 
shores are indeed few and far be- 
tween ; but Poll-an-Uisgé possessed 
the paramount advantage of being 
discernible at sea by a most conspicu- 
ous landmark (Tormore Rock), which 
would indicate its vicinity from a 
great distance ; while the actual en- 
trance into the little harbour might 
be recognised, even at night, by a 
token in the shape of a huge white 
stone standing out in the sea, at its 
very mouth. 

Immediately to the westward of 
the rivulet that discharges itself into 
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the ocean from its poaceens and 
shattered bed at Poll-an-Uisgé, there 
is a most superb scene, and those 
visiting it will rejoice that any in- 
ducement should have led them there, 
not to speak of the association of the 
scene with the embarkation of Prince 
Charles. The position for beholding 
this matchless prospect is the little 
ravine called “Foxhar Shelagh.” 
From that hollow are to be seen, all 
grouped together, six enormous de- 
tached conical rocks ; the magnificent 
Tormore, their chief (about 400 feet 
high, on a base of four and a-half 
acres), towering to a perfect pinnacle 
above them all. The intermediate 
range of headlands, so exquisitely 
tinted, are of vast height. Along 
their base is a great sweeping strand ; 
here are numberless large white 
stones, the effect of which is to en- 
liven and relieve the sombre grandeur 
of the astonishing scene. 

Further on from Poll-an-Uisgé to 
the eastward by the Glenlough 
Mountain, which is 1,513 feet high, 
a grand and expansive groupes’ 
opens, extending over all Boylagh 
and the Rosses, with their bays an 
promontories to the mountains be- 
yond the river Gweebarra, in the 
neighbourhood of the beautiful Glen 
Veagh. 

An incident mixed up with the fore- 
going sketch of Prince Charles’ wan- 
derings through Donegal, might be 
developed by details of a curious 


nature, sents by circumstantial 


and tangible evidence. As such par-~ 
ticulars, however, would lead down 
to our own times and acquaintances. 
they must be withheld. Names should 
be given, which would induce person- 
ality, and thus perhaps render the 
subject offensive. 

Glencolumbkille, from its remark- 
able and suitable position, was likely 
to be the object and limit of the 
Prince’s flight. To him it secured a 
refuge and an exit; and it may not 
be an extraordinary surmise, from the 

lace being so associated with St. 
olumbkille, that its existence was 
even a matter of notoriety among the 
inhabitants of the western islands, 


* “ Pletcher” is still not an uncommon name in the neighbourhood. 
+ Byrne was Oliver Sweeny’s herd in Glenlough, and he naturally conducted the 
Prince to the cabin of the latter (his master), in Glencolumbkille, where the remains 


of the house can be traced. 
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where Prince Charles had been. More 
especially might it have been fami- 
liar to one well acquainted, as he no 
doubt was, with the history of Iona, 
a sister settlement of Columbkille’s. 
When all — contingencies and 
lans must have been canvassed, and 
are to bear on arrangements for 
the Prince’s escape towards France, 
Gleneolumbkille might thus have at- 
tracted its due share of consideration. 
Let it be also borne in mind, that 
the French navy had proved itself 
particularly conversant in later times 
with this portion of the coast of Ire- 
land. Killala is within the great bay 
described ; and the battle fought b 
Sir John Warren with the Frenc 
fleet took place in sight of Glenco- 
lumbkille ; previously to which a de- 
scent had been made on the coast of 
Donegal by a French brig—so that 
this seeming hankering after these 
north-western shores may have been 
matured and established by former 
experience of their fitness for furtive 
enterprize, of which the rescue and 
abduction of Prince Charles from 
Donegal might have been reckoned 
a dashing and romantic illustration. 

Tradition asserts that the Prince 
embarked for Ireland, far north,* 
from the Highlands. The Island of 
Rathlin, off the Antrim Coast, is about 
twenty miles from Islay, and fifteen 
from Argyleshire. This favoured and 
charming island was renowned in 
Scottish history, centuries before, as 
the asylum of King Robert Bruce : he 
and his brother Edward having spent 
the winter of 1306 there. The re- 
mains of “ Bruce’s Castle” still stand 
on their sea-girt rock, in sight of his 
beloved Scotland. A natural and 
chivalrous curiosity (independent of 
a probable necessity) might have 
tempted the Prince to land on “‘ Rach- 
rin,” to glance on scenes rendered so 
interesting by undoubted facts. 

A legend exists, that many of Prince 
Charles’ adherents fled to Rathlin 
after their defeat in 1745 ; and if so, 
had it been desirable for him to put 
in there, he might have been sure of 
meeting steadfast friends who would 
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proudly harbour and serve him at the 
risk of their lives. From family cir- 
cumstances connected with the events 
of 1688-89, the Prince must have ac- 
quired some knowledge of Derry, and 
its localities ; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that he had many heredita 
and devoted partisans among the Iris 
in Donegal. These conjectures may 
be further defended by suggesting 
that it would have been essentially im- 
portant to mislead as to the Prince’s 
movements and haunts, subsequently 
to the battle of Culloden, when con- 
cealment was a matter of vital neces- 
sity, his party did not scruple to cir- 
culate, very ingeniously, some false 


reports. 

Sir Walter Scott records that 
another project was, to cause Govern- 
ment to receive information which, 
though false in the main, was still 
coloured with so much truth as to 
make it seem plausible, and which 
came through a channel which they 
did not mistrust. From the speci- 
men of “authentic information” thus 
alluded to, it is quite fair to conclude 
that deception was the order of the 
day, and the essence of a system un- 
avoidably but perpetually in opera- 
tion. 

One other quotation shall be intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing that 
reasonable room for doubt exists as 
to the actual refuge which the Prince 
availed himself of in his extremity. 
A suspicion of the kind is sufficiently 
justified by reflecting on an admis- 
sion made by Boswell, while discus- 
sing the subject in 1773: that period 
was only twenty-seven years after the 
events veetedel, and being so close 
to the time of their transaction, ena- 
bled him to procure the most original 
and genuine details, without the in- 
tervention of tradition ; while at the 
same time the length of the interval 
is important in another point of view, 
as favouring the notion that, up to 
that day and during thatterm of years, 
it never had transpired what became 
of Prince Charles after escaping from 
the place in Skye, named by Bos- 
well. And in estimating the force of 


* The last trace of him ascertained by Boswell (in the tour to the Hebrides) was 
his leaving the Island of Skye for the mainland; and there our tradition seems to 
take him up. That the course of his flight was shaped towards Innishowen would 
be rendered still more likely, if it be true (as is supposed), than an ancient inter- 
course subsisted between Donegal and the Hebrides. 
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his testimony it should be taken into 
account that when it was given, he 
was in the heart of the scenes of the 
Prince’s wanderings, with first-rate 
advantages for acquiring intelligence. 
He had even an interview with Flora 
Macdonald, who, actually in his pre- 
sence recited “the particulars she her- 
self knew” of his escape ; and not- 
withstanding all this, and “what he 
was told before by others personally 
concerned, he still says— 


**These are the particulars which I 
have collected concerning the extraor- 
dinary concealment and escapes of Prince 
Charles in the Hebrides. He was often 
in imminent danger. ‘The troops traced 
him from the long island across Skye and 
Portree, but there lost him. Here J stop, 
having received no further authentic intelli 
gence or information of his fatigues and 
perils before he escaped to France. 


The writer, in concluding, desires to 
offer a word in justification not only 
of what he has written, but for hav- 
ing written it at all. He conceives 
that the details of an unknown yet 
highly interesting historical incident, 
which he cannot disbelieve, have 
fallen in his way. The residue of the 
persons who can recount these details 
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willsoon beintheir graves; no one else 
that he is aware of had ever engaged 
in the subject, or seemed likely to do 
so, while the chances of getting at the 
truth were daily on the wane. Influ- 
enced by these reasons, he considered 
it a duty to rescue, and, perhaps, pre 
serve these stories of the Glen, while 
memory could reach and authenticate 
them ; and as he clings to the only 
conclusion which, to his mind, the 
legends can admit of, he perseveres 
in the supposition that the popular 
version of Prince Charles Edward’s 
wanderings and ultimate escape may 
not be undoubtedly correct: aiding 
his reasoning by the adoption of a 
passage which, at all events, leaves 
the question in a fair and appropriate 
oint of view ; it is taken from Arch- 
bishop Whately’s “Historic Doubts:” 
“Let it be observed that I am not 
now impugning any one particular point; 
but merely showing, generally, that 
what is unquestioned is not necessarily 
unquestionable ; since men will often, at 
the very moment when they are accu- 
rately sifting the evidence of some dis- 
puted point, admit hastily, and on the 
most insufficient grounds, what they 
have been accustomed to see taken for 
granted.” 


Glen Columbkille Rectory, Diocese of Raploe, 


September, 1860. 





SIR CHARLES AND LADY MORGAN. 


Mr. Firzpatrick has compiled and 
written an amusing and interesting 
memoir of Lady Morgan, and has de- 
fended her with such spirit against 
her contemporary critics as almost to 
warn off any revival of some of the 
objections against her writings. This, 
however, willnot do. Hername was 
the stalking-horse from behind which 
her husband attacked principles that 
are the foundation of the British Con- 
stitution, and we do not see why a 
woman who was the nominal author 
of those assaults, and who entered the 
pa arena as she did, should not 

as fairly subject to criticism as one 
who treads the stage. 

Our view is not acknowledged by 


her biographer, who heralds his title- 
page with thissomewhat inappropriate 
motto :—“* What calls for vengeance 
but a woman’s cause?” And it was 
insufficiently partaken by her worse 
half, or rather, her better moiety, for, 
of this connubial couple, la jument de 
bataille was not the grey mare of the 
coaching proverb. Sir Charles Mor- 
gan did the heavy work, having re- 
inquished medical practiceat an early 
ee of life, and devoted himself to 
iterary and political pursuits. The 
enlightening clue to his frame of mind 
is this remark of his wife’s biogra- 
pher—“ his only fault consisted in a 
tendency to materialism”—to our 
mind a very grave one, and disquali- 
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fying a previous assertion that his 
judgment was sound. He was un- 
dou —- a clever and philosophical 
man, and “well calculated,” as is ob- 
served, “to correct a woman’s rapid 
inferences, and keep down the tone of 
a novelist’s high-colouring fancy.” In 
fact, the match between Sydney 
Owenson and Sir C. Morgan was an 
active literary speculation—no sleep- 
ing partnership, but a brisk business 
in which the medical man concocted 
doses of democratic doctrines, and 
made up bitter pills for royalists ; 
while his helpmate wrote pretty labels 
for the one, and silvered the other. 
Of their joint-stock productions, 
“Lady Morgan’s France,” in 1816, and 
her ditto, in 1829-30, are likely to live, 
since the condition of that country, at 
each of those epochs, evokes more 
than the ordinary interest its normal 
state as an experimenter in home 
politics inspires. Since the principles 
on which the British Constitution is 


founded constantly receive support 
from the evilresults of departure from 
them by the French people, the best 
practical reply to frondewrs, such as 
the Frenchified writers under review, 


is the history of that nation from the 
first Revolution to the present hour. 
If Surgeon Morgan had lived to see 
the futility of his prophecy, that the 
doctrines he advocated were working 
a gradual cure in the domestic polity 
of the French, he would doubtless 
have adhered to them less pedanti- 
cally ; unless, like Moliére’s physician, 
he thought it better to die according 
to hisrules, than to recover contrary to 
them. At the same time, apart from 
much unsoundness in his notions of 
social economy, his views of the cha- 
racter of that nation, and of their 
religious and political phases, are so 
well worth attention, we quote some 
passages from his chapters in his 
wife’s work:— 


*«National idiosyncrasy must always 
receive its first colouring from the influ- 
ence of soil and of climate; and the mo- 
ral characteristics of every people be re- 
solvable intc the peculiarities of their 
physical structure. Religion and go- 
vernment indeed give a powerful direc- 
tion to the principles and modes of civi- 
lized society, and debase or elevate its 
inherent qualities by the excellence or 
defect of their own institutes. But the 
complexional features of the race remain 
fixed and unchanged, the original im- 
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pression of nature is never effaced. The 
portrait drawn of the ancient Gauls by 
Cesar preserved its resemblance to the 
French of the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the various grafts that have been in- 
serted into the national stock. And 
Agathias and Machiavel have nearly 
given the same sketch of the same origi- 
nals, at periods of very remote distance, 
and with views of very different tend- 
ency. Susceptible and ardent, impetu- 
ous and fierce, the most civilized of all 
the barbarians whom Rome subjected to 
her yoke, are still the most polished 
people of Europe; and the French, 
through all the vicissitudes of their poli- 
tical fortunes, through all the horrors 
of the most sanguinary epoch of their 
Revolution, haveexhibited theirinherent 
tendency to social attachments, that 
capability of generous devotion, and that 
fund of bonhommie (to use a word of 
their own creation for a feeling peculiar 
to themselves), which evince that the 
worst form of religion and government 
could not destroy the happy elements of 
character out of which such kindly dis- 
positions arose.” 


It would be neither an easy nor a 
congenial task to inquire how far the 
general character of this gay and in- 
genious people has changed for the 
worse, as we believe it has, under the 
operation of events and circumstances 
affecting it during the last seventy 
years. A crowd of contemporary wit- 
nesses could be cited to show how 
public spirit sank under the democra- 
tic régime, and dare not rise under 
despotism; how liberty, the first 
thought of a few pure Republican 
leaders, is excluded, to the destruction 
of some of the most important civil 
rights, freedom of the press, of parlia- 
mentary elections, and of testamentary 
disposition of property : how, in the 
latter instance, this inroad on liberty 
was made in the'name of égalité, a 
term which, at the outset of the Revo- 
lution, meant the just claim of equal- 
ity before the law, or no more than 
civil enfranchisement, but was sub- 
sequently employed to please the 
—e and establish the Bonaparte 

ynasty, in order to produce a level 
social condition; and further, how, 
regarding the peasantry only, they 
have lost much of their ancient gaiety 
and allégresse de coeur, and exchanged 
their old franche loyauté for a mes- 
quin, barren independence. 

Lady Morgan’s mission, in 1816, 
was to praise the condition of the peas- 
ants, as arising out of the Revolution, 
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and to asperse the pogeliets by va- 
rious dénigrémens (blac ange toe 
word she would have used she 
confessed her purpose. Her ruling 
ideas were to paint the petit proprié- 
taire, as if he and his surroundings 
were to be shown on one side of a 
Dublin theatre, as a contrast to an 
Irish cabin on the other, and then 
to point a moral against landlordism. 

or ourselves, iia an essentially 
Anglo-Irish view of most sublunary 
affairs, let us see all we can learn from 
France, first of positive good, then of 
evil to be avoided, and never be blind 
to the crying ills her state presented 
before the Rotten, since delay to 
remedy those grievancesentailed cala- 
mities on her from which our country 
is happily free. But we can hardly 
concur in Sir Charles Morgan’s con- 
clusion, that “in the single act of ga- 
velling France” (parcelling out the 
land in tiny properties) “the whole 
practical benefit of the Revolution 
centres, and is the chief guarantee for 
the future development of a consti- 
tutional government.” At least this 
prognosticated reign is tardy in de- 
veloping itself. 


ere we to accept Lady Morgan’s 

stage-effect representations of the state 

of the peasantry in question before 

and after that epoch, twenty-seven 

years had done mearyeie, eeeanns 
8 


“‘ well-built houses,” she quotes Ar- 
thur Young as having then seen 
“without glass windows,” into elegant 
cottages replete with comfort, and 
whose in and out sides would do for 
scenes in a pastoral vaudeville. In 
truth, no extreme transition was gene- 
ral, and, in fact, abolition of the de- 
testable state of the laws, described by 
this impartial traveller, through the 
entire kingdom, could not effect it, as 
travellers at this day see. His ac- 
count, dated 1789, includes statements 
as to the prevalence of feudal services 
and customary laws, which show that 
the ts of France were then not 
much more advanced in liberty than 
were the ph, of slaves, of Gaelic 
chieftains in Ireland at the close of 
the sixteenth century, They were in 
a middle state of transition, between 
the churls of England, transformed 
into farmers in the fifteenth century, 
and the serfs of Russia at the present 
time. Probably the superior fecun- 
dity of: the soil of England favoured 
the advances of her rural population 
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towards liberty, just as her happy 
commercial position had Saale 
given freedom to her seaport towns- 
men; while inferiority in these re- 
spects retarded progress in the other 
countries. 

Before proceeding to some other in- 
toning generalities which may be 
evoked by resuming “‘ France” viewed 
by the Morgans, we ought to review 
the pair themselves through the bio- 
graphic stereoscope in our hands, 
which, however, rivetsour eyes on the 
lady, from her birth almost to the 
time when her unquestionable talents, 
literary eminence, and lively spirits 
rendered her society that of a witty, 
satirical, not over conceited, agreeable 
and amusing dame du monde, until 
her decline into an amiable octoge- 
a b Nant] her bi 

y-the-by, gallantly as her biogra- 
pher has defended her from whet be 
calls “ critic cut-throats,” it is to be 
feared he has offended her ghost by 
revealing the long-treasured secret of 
her age. The veil is removed; 1775 
stands confessed as the date she con- 
cealed so jealously that the question, 
whether she was ten or twenty years 
older than she acknowledged, opened 
anirresistibly droll controversy among 
her critics; Croker, her arch re- 
viewer, ing the jest so far as to 
institute a formal commission of in- 
quiry to discover the hidden date, but 
all to no effect, 

Her father’s real name was M‘Owen, 
being of an old Celtic family, of Ball 
M‘Owen, in the county of si o. He 
was a convert from Roman Catholi- 
cism ; yet was unpractical enough to 
abandon his calling asa land steward 
for the fascinations of Thespis. Those 
who remember the admirable actin 
of Power in “King O'Neill,” an 
other charming Milesian characte 
will better realize the notion given o 
“Owenson’s’” dramatic abilities by 
Cumberland, who, having seen him in 
his own Major O' Flaherty, said, he, 
beyond any other person realized his 
idea of a fine Iris gentleman. Cer- 
tainly if he equalled the delightful 
histrion to whom we com him, 
all our countrymen partaking of our 
warm appreciation of the noble, gene- 
rous, and gay traits of the Irish Gael; 
are prepossessed favourably for the 
yevepocsees of poor Power, and will 

pleased with the following anec- 
dote :—One fine morning, when the 
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representer of “Tim Moore” and, 
better still, of some types of high-spi- 
rited, gallant Irish officers of the old 
school, was at the zenith of his fame, 
a fellow-countryman, in humble busi- 
ness in London, expressed to us his 
sense of the truly patriotic service ren- 
dered to our nation by such attrac- 
tive representations of its good and 
brilliant qualities, by exclaiming— 
“Sir, he has viz the character of Irish- 
men in this city!” 

The twenty-fourth year of Miss 
Sydney Owenson’s life was passed in 
the racy province of Connaught, her 
father belng manager of a theatre in 
Sligo; and there are octogenarian 
ladies who remember her as a “ gay, 
vivacious, smart young woman,” while 
her memory of that lively time used 
to be but as of “her days of child- 
hood!” Other memoriesare cited by 
her biographer, showing that she ap- 
peared, with her father, on several 
stages in the province. A notable 
event broke up her me aking, the 
landing of 1,200 French soldiers in 
Killala Bay, commanded by General 
Humbert. 

The times in which she wrote “The 
Wild Irish Girl” were so perilous, it 
was difficult to find a publisher for a 
tale at the English interest in 
Treland. No less, however, than three 
hundred guineas are said to have been 
paid for the copyright, and its value to 
the Whig party was acknowledged 
by the patronage bestowed on the 
authoress by the Duke of Bedford 
when Lerd Lieutenant. Politics con- 
ony occupied the pen of this light 
guerilla lady: her biographer states 
that “she repeatedly and orcibly de- 
nounced the Legislative Union.’ 

How is it, let us ask, in the name of 
the goddess Discordia, that no Welsh 
woman ever wrote romances to bring 
about separation of the Principality 
from England, and that Miss Porter 
did not agitate for the repeal of the 

ttish Union? The Welsh Até, in 
the form of “Rebecca,” avengin 
turnpike wrongs, was a poor-spirite 
creature ; and as for Scotchmen, they 
have the character of being less ready 
to do battle with the Saxon than to 
get what they peaceably can out of 
im. Yet, perhaps, these two sub- 
jugated nationalities are waiting un- 
til each shall have been united to the 
English as long as the Irish have 
been, as the fit time for taking ven- 
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geance! During Miss Owenson’s at- 
tempt to obtain a divorce for Erin, 
she entered into a union which, ma- 
trimonially viewed, may be compared 
to the federal one she was eager to 
dissolve, for she obtained a protector 
and an attached corrector of her va- 
garies, 

T. C. Morgan, son of a London gen- 
tleman, was a surgeon and medical 
practitioner in an English provincial 
town; and having rendered profes- 
sional service to the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, was invited to his lordship’s seat 
in the county Tyrone, where he met 
Miss Owenson, and their congeniality 
of taste soon lit up the flame of sym- 
pathy. She fled to town, but— 


** Surgeon Morgan, with a smitten 
heart, followed Miss Sydney Owenson 
to Dublin, and persecuted her with de- 
clarations of the love which filled him 
to distraction. The popular Duke of 
Richmond invited the authoress and Mr. 
Morgan to one of the private balls at 
the Viceregal Court. His Excellency, 
in the course of a lounging conversation 
with Miss Owenson, playfully alluded 
to the matrimonial report which had be- 
gun to be bruited about, and expressed 
a hope to have the pleasure, at no dis- 
tant day, of congratulating her on her 
marriage. ‘ The rumour respecting Mr. 
Morgan’s dévouement,’ she replied, ‘ may 
or may not be true; but this I can, 
at least, with all candour and sincerity, 
assure your Grace, that I shall remain 
to the last day of my life in single bless- 
edness, unless some more tempting in- 
ducement than the mere change from 
Miss Owenson to Mistress Morgan be 
offered me.’ The hint was taken, and 
Charles, Duke of Richmond, in virtue 
of the powers of his office, knighted Sur- 
geon Morgan upon the spot.” 


This was stretching the Viceregal 
prerogative: the new knight had done 
nothing of note, was but twenty-nine 
years of age, was apparently without 


means to sustain the dignity, and had 
only had his medical diploma three 
years. In 1822, the law officers of 
the Crown gave their opinion that, 
since the Union, the Lord Lieutenant 
had no right to confer the honour of 
knighthood, “with the object,” says 
the biographer of Lady Morgan, of 
stripping this peccant writer of her 
taking title as a ladyship. 

It seems, by learned calculations, 
she had reached the mature age of 
seven and thirty in the year of her 
marriage, and that her husband was 
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eight years her junior; he, however, 
had previous matrimonial experience, 
and was a well-educated man, ae 
distinguished himself in Greek an 
metaphysics at Cambridge. 

‘*Lady Morgan,” says her biographer, 
**would probably never have reached 
that great literary pre-eminence and 
celebrity, in the midst of which her days 
closed, were it not for her alliance with 
Sir Charles Morgan. She has repeat- 
edly confessed the advantages which her 
mind and writings derived from his lite- 
rary counsel and co-operation; and so 
lately as in Mr. Bryce’s railway edition 
of her ‘ Wild Irish Girl, the veteran 
authoress earnestly alludes to the ‘long 
and ennobling companionship with the 
great and cultivated intellect of one who 
taught and prized truth above all human 
good, and proclaimed it at the expense 
of all worldly interests.’ Such were the 
advantages of a more mature life—such 
were the bright sources which threw in 
‘ new lights through chinks which time 
had made.’” 


The honeymoon was hardly over 
when her young ladyship was deep in 
the composition of an Irish historical 
romance, no easy undertaking during 
the then dearth of archzologic infor- 
mation ; and accordingly we find her 
recounting her obstacles to a metro- 
— savan, saying, “I find many 

ifficulties as to the domestic régime 
of the Irish noblesse, whether they 
burnt lamps or flambeauz, whether 
they had any liquors besides Spanish 
wines, or whether they had glass in 
their castle windows ; these are the 
kinds of trifles that puzzle and retard 
me.” She had taken the close of the 
sixteenth century as the time of her 
novel, and a chieftain, hight Bal 
Deargh O’Donnell, as her hero ; and, 
as she hints, she “should like very 
much an Irish motto in Irish cha- 
racter for the title-page ;” also, that 
should her correspondent “ meet with 
any thing appropriate to heroism and 
love of country,” he was to consign it 
to her, along with details as to those 
foreign lamps, wines, and windows. 
Some further researches convinced 
her that the characters and times she 
had selected to portray were not what 
could be described without giving 
great offence. She had, as she ex- 
pressed it, “fallen upon evil men and 
evil days :” so, unpossessed of talents 
like his who wrote “The Fair Maid 
of Perth,” capable of brightening all 
that was heroic, admirable, and pic- 
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turesque in Gaelic life, and of height- 
ening the effects produced by skil- 
ful treatment of dark and coarse pas- 
sages, she abandoned the rude chief 
of the days of old for his polished 
descendant in a more refined age. 

Shortly after the peace of 1814, 
the Morgans, full of a grand literary 
scheme, proceeded to France, and 
took advantage of every available 
opportunity for composing the work 
already noticed, but which, according 
tothe contemporary epigrammatic cri- 
ticism of a Paris journal, was “ dic- 
tated by her washerwoman and writ- 
ten by her footman;’ and which, 
though deemed by her biographer her 
chef @ouvre, we think inferior to 
“ France in 1829-30,” a work valu- 
able for its chapters by her husband 
on Philosophy, the Public Journals, 
Primogeniture, and Public Opinion. 
The same learned pen also contri- 
buted, as an appendix to the work of 
1816, four clever articles on the State 
of Law, Finance, Medicine, and Po- 
litical Opinion in France. 

The excitement attending the de- 
fence of her “ France” from enraged 
critics being over, Lady Morgan began 
anew “national tale,” with historical 
features, under the title of “ Florence 
M‘Carthy ;” and to perfectionate 
“this erudite novel,” says her bio- 
grapher, “she saturated her memor 
with a large amount of reading whic 
bore upon the subject of it, including 
many apocryphal native annals, dis- 
cerning, however, and exposing the 
dreamy influence and misdirected 
pride they tend to nourish.” During 
the composition of her tale, she drew 
cone on the archeologic knowledge 
of her former correspondent, by notes 
with requests like the following, which 
reveal not only the craft and mystery 
of romance-writing, but also that the 
fair writer knew even less of Gaelic 
than of French :— 


** Would you get some of your Irish 
scholars to translate the following ele- 
gant phrases into Irish, written in Ro- 
man characters, as I don't read Ogham 
with facility— 

“**The Devil go with him.’ ‘My 
blessing on him—or on you." 

***] don’t speak English.’ ‘Is that 
you?? ‘Where are you come from?’ 
* Where have you been?’ 

‘* What is the meaning of ‘ musha ?’ 
a word in frequent use; and ‘agus ?’” 


She was presently invoked to read 
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Roman or Italian characters in their 
own country by the offer from a Lon- 
don publisher of £2,000 for a work 
on Italy, a task readily undertaken 
by this pair of literary commis voya- 
geurs. On the road, and during a 
short stay in London, her ladyship 
made the acquaintance of Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, and of the eccentric Dowa- 
ger Countess of Cork, of whom some 
unny anecdotes are told, from which 
we cull the following :—Having writ- 
ten an order to a tradesman for some 
valuable article in his warehouse, and 
signed herself as usual “ M. Cork and 
Orrery,” she received for reply— 
“ Messrs. D. and B., not having any 
dealings with M. Cork and Orrery, 
g to have a more explicit order, 
finding that the house is not known 
in the trade.” This story may be 
cagpee by one of the late Duke of Ha- 
milton, Brandon, and Chatelherault, 
said to have been the proudest man 
in the three ee and who hay- 
ing subscribed all his titles to an order 
to a Birmingham manufacturer for 
some iron gates, intended for one of 
his residences, received in reply a no- 
tification that a traveller in the trade 
would accompany the gates, and bring 
other sorts of goods which might suit 
“ Messrs. Hamilton and Company’s 
line of business.” 
Lady Morgan improved the occa- 
sion of a short sojourn in Paris Wy 
hering various stories, one of whic. 
is thus cited by her biographer :— 


**La Fayette was very communica- 
tive, and told miladi many curious anec- 
dotes; for instance, how he once went 
to a bal masqué at the opera, with Marie 
Antoinette upon his arm, the king know- 
ing nothing of it, with other morceauz 
illustrative of the esprit d’aventure in 
vogue in those days at the court of Ver- 
sailles, and in the head of the haughty 
daughter of Austria.” 


The gallant Republican was prob- 
ably as much duped as Cardinal de 
Rohan, when, in the notorious affair 
of the diamond necklace, a young 
woman, who resembled Marie Antoin- 
ette marvellously, personated her in 
an interview. In this case, one of 
theft, the real culprit, Madame de la 
Motte, was marked V, for volewr, on 
the back with a hot iron; and even 
when effecting her escape from con- 
finement, the nun who aided her, 
aware of her incorrigibility, said, on 
parting, “Adieu, me ; soyez pru- 
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dente. Prenez garde de vous faire 
rémarquer.” In default of any law 
for punishing those who defame the 
d miladi Morgan, publisher of 
scandal against the hapless Queen of. 
France, was liable only to the ani- 
madversions of what are termed “cut- 
throat critics” by her biographer. 

Her equality-loving “ ladyship” 
could not resist a story inst an 
“ aristocrat,” and seems to have held 
to the American definition of this 
term, viz., that it applies to any one 
who has more than yourself. We, 
ourselves, have no admiration for any 
of the genus who is not genuine, since 
the quality is essentially one of mind ; 
rank being but “the guinea stamp,’ 
and sometimes found on base metal. 
Of this inferior ore was Mathieu de 
Montmorenci, that miserable duke 
who, on the memorable “ Day of Sa- 
crifices,” proposed the abolition of all 
seignoral rights throughout France, 
except his own! 

That notable Day, or rather “ Night 
of Sacrifices,” the 4th August, 1789, 
began by abolishing the quality of 
serf in France, showing that, although 
the condition of serfage was undoubt- 
edly less slavish than it now is in Ser- 
via, the very cradle of the Slave-race, 
slavery existed under certain form 
affecting the personal and possession 
claims of a large proportion of the 
rural population, particularly in 
Franche Comté, 1. the free county 
where the Franks may have exercise 
special power over the Gaulic natives, 
and of which the conventual clergy 
held a considerable portion in mort- 
main, 

The nobility and the le of 
France, or rather, the feudal Frank 
lords and the Gaulic peasantry were, in 
truth, two nations, from the age when 
one were conquerors, the other serfs, 
down to the Revolution. In every 
crisis of their political history, the 
French noblesse were opposed, as a 
body, to the people, who failed to find, 
as in England, leaders and champions 
among the territorial aristocracy, 
This division was manifested durin 
the Plantagenet wars, when Frenc 
knights and nobles fought almost dis- 
tinct from the native host, while their 
English equals took the field as cap- 
tains of the gallant yeomen who bore 
the brunt of battle and gained the vic- 
tory; and it was again and again mani- 
fested during the terrible /acqueries, 
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at the Revolution, in the almost uni- 
versal emigration of the nobility, and 
their alliance with foreigners against 
the children of the soil ; events prov- 
ing that the feudal families were ra- 
therencamped on the land thanrooted 
in it by alliance in blood and affection 
with the mass of the town and coun- 
try people. On this point, Sir C. 
Morgan’s chapter “ Public Opinion in 
1829,” demonstrating the ancient an- 
tipathy between the rising middle 
class and the exclusive caste of inso- 
lent noblesse, has some incontroverti- 
ble remarks, still replete with interest, 
since they expose a principal cause of 
the present difficulties attending rea- 
sonable re-establishment of an aristo- 
cratic element in the government of 
France, and consequently, the prime 
difficulty in constructing a good repre- 
sentative system. For example, there 
is much truth in this paragraph :— 

**On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, dislike to aristocracy became the 
ruling principle of Frenchmen, and has 
predominated through all the subsequent 
changes of government. A love of 
equality is, as it were, burnt into the 
national character; and all the efforts 
of Napoleon to revive a taste for personal 
distinctions could not reconcile the peo- 
ple to a privileged nobility.” 


A word as to one of the privileges 
of that noblesse. Most human griev- 
ances rise from the depths, or rather 
from the shallows of pockets; and 
one of the most grievous prerogatives 
of that order at the epoch of the Re- 
volution was its exemption from im- 
pot, or taxation, which obtained 
thus :—in warlike ages, when feudal 
lords held their fiefs by services in the 
field, and at the council board, these 
‘were the taxes rendered by their pro- 
perty ; and in France, as in Englan 
non-feudal property,asin boroughsan 
common lands, was taxed separately, 
My in the latter country, a vote of the 

ouse of Commons, which, by the 
way, now arrogates an exclusive right 
to tax all property. Thence, in the 
former country, began the continual 
quarrel between the nobles and the 
bourgeois, so soon as changes pro- 
duced by civilization demanded that 
the estates of the nobility should 
no longer be exempt on the plea of 
military service. e have not seen 
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any notice of this notable point by 
historians, and, merely observing that 
the said noblesse were very blam- 
able for their selfishness in repelling 
a just share of the public burdens, 
quote from Condorcet a petit chanson 
at the ning of the Revolution, 
remarkable as prophetic :— 


Un grand voulut prouver que 

> Sane est ma at ae 
Qu’il faut faire la banque— 
Route, et que le tiers* n'est que 
Canaille, canaille, canaille. 


Monsieur rit et répliqua 

Si ce tiers est canaille, 

Par fierté nous n’avons qu’ a 
Payer tout pour lui jusqu’ a 

La taille, la taille, la taille. 


“ Oui, ménageons ce tiers-la 
Ajoute un des notables, (peers,) 
Sinon, chez nous il viendra, 
Se chauffer et diner a 
Nos tables, nos tables, nos tables.” 


Lady Morgan’s second offence, of 
writing on France in a democratic 
tone, reviling royalists, even to pick- 
ing up and retailing odious and du- 
bious stories, or rather publishing 
them wholesale, was such dire /ése- 
majesté, appearing, as it did, at the 
very time when the Bourbons were 
banished, as to draw down sharp re- 
bukes from the press; and as her 
husband, the masculine and more re- 
sponsible participator in these repeat- 
ed literary crimes, was visibly seen 
behind the gown his wife wrote in, 
this screen became the target at which 
darts of censure intended to wound 
him were flung. Probably, the best 
criticism on the bulk of her writings 
was that so long bestowed by the 
Edinburgh Renew, the great Whig 
organ, viz. :—contemptuous silence. 
In point of fact, her husband was 
most to blame ; for, as is confessed in 
the book before us, “his views on re- 
ligion were unfortunately not as or- 
thodox as might be desired ;—his 
sentiments had a decided tendency to 
materialism, and some of his meta- 
physical interpolations in the writings 
of his wife drew her into not a few 
difficulties.” Hence, probably, the 
popularity of the pair in certain cir- 
cles in Paris ; and hence his “ Philo- 
sophy of Morals” and “ Philosophy 
of Life” found translators and sale 


* The tiers-état, or bourgeois and common people. 
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in France and Italy. In tributes to 
his philanthropy, devotion to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, 
kindness of heart, and other good 
ous, they are not wanting. His 

ouse, 35, Kildare-street, in, as his 
wife delighted to call it, “dear, dirty, 
Dublin,” was, during the agitation 
for Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
the scene of some imitation of Paris 
réceptions de salon of constitutional 
times, when freedom of the press ex- 
isted, and the pens and tongues of 
men and women were not restricted 
as now, under the democratic despot- 
ism of the Empire. At that warm 
period, when representative reform 
was the Whig battle-shout, and when 
Repeal of a Union which all the British 
Celtic races, save those of this coun- 
try, are glad of, was the Irish cry, the 
domestic state of our metropolis was 
depicted in this verse of a parody on 
“The Groves of Blarney ” :— 


“Och, Dublin city, there is no doubtin’, 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
*Tis there you'd hear O'Connell spoutin’, 
An’ Lady Morgan makin’ tay. 
For ‘tis the capital o° the finest nation, 
Wid charmin’ pisantry upon a fruitful sod, 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
n’ hating each other forthe love of God.” 


The receptions in Lady Morgan’s 
drawing-room, in the “ tay-drinking- 
est of towns,” were the pleasantest 
possible ; her liberality in politics ex- 
tended to society, and all who en- 
joyed that style of céterie, with its 
“literary lady, and tea is ready,” 
must have found in her salon in Kil- 
dare-street a little of the melée por- 
trayed in her writings, a sort of lively 
tea-party in themselves, the beverage 
variable, according to its components, 
usually emerald green, with some 
black infusion, now and then a dash 
of eaeren and not too much milk 
and sugar; for its accomplished maker 
had learned the use of “French cream,” 
or to speak plainly, interlarded her 
booksand speech with forei gn verbiage 
and strong ideas. Her compositions 
of the romantic class have, to our 
taste, the defect of wishy-washiness, 
as well as being occasionally tinctured 
with sour and hot fapeienta, per- 
haps infused in imitation of the cus- 
tom of Parisian ladies of putting lemon 
juice in their tea, and qualifying its 
weakness with rum and cognac. 

If we must select some critical 
terms from those quoted in the work 
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before usas applied to her productions, 
would choose the following :—“ poor 
in matter and affected in style ;” often 
“blundering,” occasionally “bombas- 
tic;” sometimes “ irreligious,” now 
and then “indecent;” and usually 
wanting in pith and terseness, un- 
less, indeed, her husband had either 
held or mended her pen. Sir Walter 
Scott certainly expressed a favourable 
opinion of one or two of her novelist 
performances: yet he is well known 
to have been lavish of over-indulgent 
criticism, a weakness in the eyes of 
all who concur in the following dic- 
tum of Sydney Smith : 


‘s Among the smaller duties of life I 
hardly know any more important than 
that of not praising where praise is uot 
due. Reputation is one of the prizes for 
which men contend: it is, as Mr. Burke 
calls it, ‘ the cheap defence and orna- 
ment of nations, and the nurse of manly 
exertions :’ it produces more labour and 
more talent than twice the wealth ofa 
country could ever rear up. It is the 
coin of genius, and it is the imperious 
duty of every man to bestow it with the 
most scrupulous justice and the wisest 
economy.” 

Early in 1829, the disturbed state 
of France, then on the eve of another 
change of dynasty, led Sir Charles 
Morgan and his wife thither again ; 
and their consequent hook is dedi- 
cated to Lafayette, the chief actor in 
the subsequent revolutionary events. 
In most respects, this work of more 
matured experiences is superior to 
the hasty sketch of 1816; yet is simi- 
larly injured by an unsound dislike 
to the aristocratic element in govern- 
ment, though not to so foolish an ex- 
tent as in the opinions formerly ex- 
pressed. Sooth to say, the French 
noblesse of that day were not a party 
to be admitted to much power with- 
out fears for the liberties and prospe- 
rity of their country. Increase of the 
franchise was the principal battle- 
ground, as it also was at the same 
period in England; and every one 
recognises the valuable change pro- 
duced in the aristocracy of the latter 
country by the measure of represent- 
ative reform which arose out of the 
similar struggle across the channel. 
According to Sir C. Morgan, the num- 
ber of electors in France, where the 
qualification was payment of £12 
a year of direct taxes, did not much 
exceed 80,000 ; and, as he observes, 
“ this restricted number, in a country 
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where land and houses are heavily 
taxed, indicates that France is not 
what it ought to be ; and where the 
middle classes are insufficiently at 
their ease, the condition of the la- 
bourers dependent on them cannot be 
perfectly satisfactory.” In fact, Sir 
C. Morgan’s pet mode of producing a 
happy social state, viz., abolition of 
freedom as to disposal of property, 
had depressed some millions of men 
into an unprosperous condition of 
petty proprietorship, and had inevit- 
ably injured the state of other millions 
dependent on daily labour. Yet he 
ram into the error of ascribing the 
following action to tlie English cus- 
tom of primogenitural succession, say- 
ing :-—“the obvious consequence is, 
that every one is either above the ne- 
— or below the possibility, of ac- 
cumulating capital.” But in no coun- 
try has money accumulated so largely 
as in the land where this custom pre- 
vails: while the law of gavel precludes 
the transmission of capital in indivi- 
dual hands. In this question, what- 
ever his surgical skill, he certainly 
was not safe in advising application 
of the dissecting process to property ; 
at any rate, it has proved no cure for 
the French body politic; and he was 
so little of a statesman as to have 
penned this paragraph :—“ It is now 
a matter of experimental knowledge 
that an aristocracy, in constitutional 
governments, must either possess it- 
self of the whole power of the state, 
or be content to follow in the train of 
the people. Under a mere despotism, 
the nobility are but the first slaves 
of the monarch, and the instruments 
for spreading the influence of his ty- 
ranny.” 

History would have informed our 
political doctor that the English 
nobility acted, for ages, as power- 
ful resisters of absolute monarchy ; 
and every century has seen a strong 
party in this aristocracy leading the 
people in every moderate reform- 
atory movement. It would, indeed, 
be well if our systéme de bascule, a 
system which balances between the 

rown and the People, and the lead- 
ers of which are mostly the aristo- 
cracy of our two great parties, were 
now maintaining a domestic equili- 
brium in France. 

Some one said well of the ancien 
régime, that it was an absolute mo- 
narchy tempered by songs ; some one 
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else has said of the existing régime, 
that it is despotism illustrated by 
pamphlets ; and it is equally true 
that the last Bourbon dynasty and the 
Orleans were overthrown by freedom 
of the press. Sir Charles thus de- 
scribes the political prescription by 
which the weak constitutions of these 
Kings was undermined :— 


** As coercion declined, as opinion 
rose from a chaos of conflicting princi- 
ples, and moulded itself into definite 
forms, new modes were created by new 
institutions; the leaven of an active, if 
not A FREE PRESS, the first gift OF A RE- 
PRESENTATIVE GOVERNMEXT, worked 
in the mass of heterogeneous interests, 
and a silent revolution in the mind and 
imaginations of France was gradually 
carried into effect. Thirty years of the 
practical pursuits of free institutions 
were at length apparently leading to the 
attainment of the object sought for; 
systems were yielding to experiment; 
the flimsy literature of the Augustan 
age, which with all its beauties, had 
never served a single purpose of political 
seience, or of social amelioration, was 
no longer wanted, and it therefore ceaced 
to be relished. The times called for 
other nutriment. The old trees of know- 
ledge had ceased to bear, and a newer and 
more vigorous vegetation was springing 
up, whose shoots, like those of the na- 
tural plant, were all turning towards the 
light. The public mind was devoted to 
public events, and the dawn of a new 
era of literature came forth in colours 
suited to the epoch of its appearance, 
Under the old despotism of the Bour- 
bons, public displeasure had found vent 
in a vaudeville, or exploded in an epi- 
gram. Such poetical insurrections— 
such pointed resistance to power upon 
eee the safety-valves of the 

ichelieus and the Mazarins. Under 
the Bourbons of regenerated France, 
public opinion sought utterance in the 
natural language of prose, the true and 
genuine expositor of mind; flowing na- 
turally, like the thought it embodies, 
and pausing not in its strong and rapid 
current to eddy round a rhyme, or to 
seek its outlets through the cramped and 
sinuous channels of an ungrateful metre. 
No one now consulted Boileau or studied 
Racine to find a rule for the manner of 
expression—the matter was all. Resist- 
ance to'tyranny, and the exposure and 
defeat of an attempted revival of the 
old abuses of the old system, did not 
admit of the time necessary to point an 
epigram or to polish an alembicated ti- 
rade. The new press of France sent 
forth, in its volcanic explosions, a tor- 
rent of opimion, in the form of pamph- 
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lets, which, in spite of the clouds of 
dense vapour of a first eruption, diffused 
the bright sparks and pure flame of in- 
corruptible patriotism.” 
Unfortunately, the end ofall that Pa- 
risian pantomime, brilliantly as the 
scene was illuminated by tricoloured 
li mee been, that the bad fairy 
ae itics has triumphed over the 
good ; clowns and pantaloons fright- 
ened the coy columbine, Liberty, 
away, and the on of the day 
wields a wand in thes of a sabre. 
In miladi Morgan’s “ France” of 
1830, we miss the capital satirical 
songs and characteristic scraps of po- 
pular verse she served up in 1816, 
when she made some clever comments 
on the love of the French for a petit 
chanson, such as ever played a lively 
political réle among them, justifying 
the remark of one of their writers, 
that a collection of vaudevilles, as 
they used to be called, is necessary to 
the historian who would write can- 
didly. By the way, she did not notice 
the curious réfrain of a still common 
chanson des femmes buveurs in the 
north-east, viz.: Lire boulire! lire 
boula !—evidently the same as that of 
the famous song which rhymed James 
the Second out of the three king- 
doms. Nor did her husband, acute 
as he was to discern relations be- 
tween a country’s soil and climate, 
and its people’s religious and political 
idiosyncrasy, take the ensuing broad 
view of La Carte de U Europe, which 
we humbly propound to political doc- 
tors, premising that the idea is taken 
from a remark in a recent publication 
on the provincial songs of France, to 
the effect, that “the abundance and 
heat of the wine drunk in the vine 
ions of the Continent, produce 
spirits more rebellious to established 
laws, civil and religious, than are 
found in cold lands ; in this the Bre- 
ton peasant being antithetical to the 
Burgundian and Franche Comtéman.” 
May then the map of Europe be 
marked out in conterminous tracts of 
vineyards and en 
and conservative cider-drinkers, bib- 
bers of beer and steady-going self- 
vernors? Of a fact, the taste of 
he Teutonic race is almost special for 
hops and Protestantism; while the 
ary pete in our island, or among 
the Welsh and Scotch hills, or on the 
plains of Gaul, revels in the livelier 
rinks of the juice of the grape and 
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of usquebaugh, i.¢., eau de vie. This 
must be looked to in time, ere revo- 
lutionary principles enter ish 
brains from hogsheads of claret. Let, 
we say, British brewers look to it, 
and by lower — effect a counter- 
revolution in Paris ! 

Miladi’s favourite hero in 1830 was 
Lafayette, the inoculater of his coun- 
trywithRepublican doctrinesimported 
from America, and a prominent actor 
in the various revolutions of which he 
had sowed the seeds. Hisfilibustering 
expedition in aid of the revolt of our 
American colonies unfortunately led 
the Court of the Tuileries into the 
same path, and he was the author of 
the French “ Declaration of Rights.” 
Extreme as his political conduct was 
all lovers of constitutional liberty will 
acquiesce in Lady Morgan’s encomium 
on his long labour in the cause of self- 
government, by a real and effectual 
representation of the people. But we 
cannot further criticise between her 
ladyship’s correctnesses or incorrect- 
nesses as to Parisian gentlemen and 
ladies, more than in observing that 
“ the young and unfortunate Madame 
Labedoyére,” represented as “dying 
of a broken heart for him whom her 
tears and supplications could not 
save,” is in enjoyment of excellent 
health, and of the respect and affec- 
tion of a large circle of relatives and 
friends. 

No one was more capable than the 
late J. W. Croker of exposing miladi’s 
mistakes in and about the French, 
whether on points of history, of gram- 
mar, or of orthography, in all which 
elle manquait beaucoup. 

On the accession of the Whig party 
to power in 1830, a pension of £300 a 
year was conferred on her, peety 

‘in acknowledgment of the services 

rendered by her to the world of let- 
ters,” but “in reality,” says her bio- 
grapher, “as a just compensation for 
the sacrifices she had made to liberal 
principles, as well as for the uninter- 
ruptedstream of slander which Croker 
and his colleagues had long brought 
to play upon her reputation.” Why 
the public purse should pay because 
her “or was libelled is not very 
clear : but the world of letters has to 
thank Mr. Fitzpatrick for a new simile; 
rag 4 he took his idea from the use 

uis Philippe once made of fire en- 
gines against a mob: and truly the 
allegory of conservative colleagues 
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trying to quench, by throwing the 
coldest critical water,—the burnt 


sacrifices Lady Morgan continually 
and liberally made on the altar of 
principle—offerings consisting, no 
doubt, of her works, copyrights and 
all—is highly entertaining. Her hus- 
band had, also, his share of the loaves 
and fishes, being appointed one of 
the Commissioners of Irish Fisheries. 
In her biographer’s remark, that “the 
reports on the subject of those fish- 
ag which several appeared from 
Sir Charles’ pen, are remarkable for 
their perspicuity and cleverness,” we 
thoroughly concur. 

How long the Commissioner go- 
verned piscatory business in this is- 
land does not appear, but in 1839 he 
felt a desire to quit the country “to 
which he had,” says his wife, “for 
more than a quarter of a century de- 
voted his time, his fortune, his talents, 
and his prime of life,” in order to 
return to “his own great and happy 
eae and, with wife-like obedi- 
ence, she consented to become an ab- 
sentee; nay more, allowed her hus- 
band to help her in writing ““Woman 
and her Master,” a voluminous dis- 
quisition, illuminated by much of his 
metaphysical and philosophical lor 
and pronounced a very clever an 
amusing work by the Quarterly. Her 
biographer believes this favourable 
criticism was due to the fact that “the 
editorial control of this review was 
then in the hands of Mr. Lockhart, 
and not Mr. Croker,” as otherwise, 
she would have been subjected to 
“another savage onslaught ;” but it 
is well known that this latter gentle- 
man never was editor of the Keview, 
and that he wrote for it during Lock- 
hart’s life, so Mr. Fitzpatrick has made 
what she would have truly styled 
a aerne When Miss an = 
began her paper war with the author 
of “Familiar Epistles on the Irish 
Stage,” by an assault, the sharpness of 
which showed her quite as able to de- 
fend herself as to offend others; and 
sinceshe was so cunning at fence nei- 
ther a literary duellist like her, nor her 
wonane sae call “cut throat,” 
andother Billingsgatenames, whenshe 
is touched. 

The following sketch was addressed 
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to her biographer by the late D. Owen 
Maddyn, a few days previous to his 
lamented death :-— 


‘*For private reasons I avoided know- 
ing Lady Morgan; but critically I am 
acquainted with all her points. She had 
an immense amount of brass and brilli- 
ancy, and was a very striking person in 
her way ; but I always recoiled from her 
as a sort of female Voltaire, reared in a 
province, and fed on potato diet. She 
did not appreciate the hereditary Puri. 
tanism of the Irish Protestants, among 
whom she was born and bred, and she 
had no sympathy with the far descended 
traditional religion of the Catholics of 
Ireland. She scoffed and scorned; and 
ransacked the French salons in a weari- 
some way: but she had spirit, play of 
fancy, and as a novelist she pointed the 
way to Lever, whose precursor she was, 
The rattling vivacity of the Irish cha- 
racter; its ebullient spirit, and its wrath- 
ful eloquence of sentiment and language, 
she well pourtrayed; one can smell the 
potheen and turf smoke even in her 
pictures of a boudoir. Her attack on 
Croker was very clever, and had much 
effect in its day. It is written on the 
model of the Irish school of invective 
furnished by Flood and Grattan.” 


Far from endorsing this character, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes it as an ex- 
ample of the virulent prejudice still 
felt — its subject ; and we need 
now, having no notion of attemptin 
to decide between Lady Mor, rm 
the critical tribunals before which her 
literary labours were condemned, do 
no more than mention our belief that 
sec opinion on such a matter, so 

‘ar as it receives expression through 
critics, is not to be controlled by rude 
comments upon them, any more than 
in these times will it be dictated to 
in politics by either democrats or ro- 
mance-writers. Excepting for one or 


two very objectionable es of 
this sort—which are merely the ex- 
aggeration of warm-hearted feelings 


such as Lady Morgan possessed, and 
her abner Foe. Mographer evidently 

artakes of—we deem his work better 

or its partiality of temper ; and as- 
suredly it is an interesting memorial 
of one of Ireland’s gifted daughte 
and creditable to her memory as we 
as to its author’s talents. 
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THE ITALIAN REGENERATION. 


Tue rise of Italian Nationality is 
now an accomplished fact, which the 
coldest reasoner on things as they are 
must take account of. A twelvemonth 
of independence has convinced even 
the sceptical that Italy ought to be 
free; for the inexorable logic of facts 
is now as clearly on the side of Italian 
independence as it was formerly 
against it. It required some enthu- 
siasm to believe two years ago that 
Italy would so soon be free ; and it 
required even more courage to avow 
that belief. We look back with some 
satisfaction to the stand taken by us 
in favour of Italian unity and inde- 
pendence, when most of our contem- 
poraries only anticipated for her an 
exchange of masters. 

From Austrian to French suprem- 
acy, Italy, it was said, would pass, 
per servir sempre o vincitrice o vinta. 

Certain English statesmen, of a 
narrow pragmatic school, had settled 
it to their own satisfaction that Italy 
never could be independent, and there- 
fore to invite the French in to expel 
the Austrians was to cure one disease 
by inoculating her with another ; as 
the Chinese quack who drew blood 
from Mr. Hug’s nose to cure an ear- 
ache, or bruised his ribs to cure lum- 


bago. 

"Pacts have falsified all these antici- 
tions. The incubus of Austria has 
en taken off without that of France 

being laid on instead. Italy, long the 
patient Issachar of Europe, has shaken 
off her burdens, and, exulting in her 
liberty, will bow her shoulder to the 
yoke no more. Facts like these call 
for eae more than a passing 
comment. They awake reflections 
which tend to disprove one of the 
commonest generalizations of history. 
It has been said we cannot say how 
often that nations have their rise, de- 
cline, and fall—like men they live 
their appointed time, their threescore 
years and ten: allowing units for tens, 
and tens for centuries, the duration of 
@ man and a state may be compared 
together, and then death, inexorable 
death, knocks at the city gate as at 
the private dwelling, and the common- 
wealth pays the same debt of Nature 
at the end of many generations that 


each citizen in his day and generation 
must pay for himself Every thin 
that lives will also die; states al 
empires live, therefore states and em- 
a die : this is the syllogism that 
istory forces on us ; the law of death 
is written—it is thought everywhere. 


Omnia mors poscit, lex est non poena perire. 


So reason the historians, and there is 
no denying that the reasoning is more 
than plausible, it is borne out by facts. 
“ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
where are they ?” 

In contenting themselves with the 
reflection that Italy is a land of the 
past, poets and philosophers have 
played into the hands of politicians, 
who wished it were so; and Italy has 
been forced to assist at its own obse- 
quies, as Charles V. used to do in the 
Monastery of Yuste. Giusti’s witty 
poem in reply to Lamartine’s senti- 
ment about la terre des morts aptly 
expresses the just indignation of 
Italians at this entombing together of 
the living and the dead. Poor Par- 
tridge, the almanac maker, whom 
Swift killed by a bellman’s prophecy, 
was not more infamously huddled out 
of existence before his time than the 
Italy of our day by the Metterniches, 
Malmesburys, and Lamartines of 
Europe. Partridge redivivus was not 
believed in by his own wife: an a 
parition he might be, an impostor he 
a was; but thetrueand original 

artridge had been buried months 
ago, and the undertaker’s certificate 
was there to vouch for the fact. So 
it was with poor Italy. She had 
lived her day. She had a long life 
and amerry one. Queen of the Earth 
for nigh twelve centuries, and a Dow- 
ager Sncen for five or six centuries 
more. But she took to her bed about 
the time of the discovery of America ; 
poatns and the Reformation gave 

er nervous system ashake, and soon 
after she quietly went to sleep, and 
is now a thing of the past. With 
these sagacious commonplaces, the 
eighteenth century gave no more 
thought to Italy than to Palmyra. 
One of the axioms of history was 
that all things moved in a circle, life 
and death, rise and decline, barbarism 
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and civilization, according as Vishnu 
the Preserver, or Shiva the Destroyer, 
was in the ascendant. 

How much this mistaken metaphor, 
from the life of a man to that of a 
community, has affected our views of 
current events, it is impossible to de- 
cide with accuracy. It is the founda- 
tion of Macaulay’s well-known sketch 
of the New Zealander—the same me- 


taphor which dazzled his fancy and: 


misled his judgment so early as 1824. 
He writes in areview of “ Mitford’s 
History of Greece :’—“ When the 
sceptre shall have passed away from 
England—when, perhaps, travellers 
from distant -regions shall in vain 
labour-to decipher on some: moulder- 
ing pedestal the name of our proudest 
chief—shall hearsavage hymns chant- 
ed to some misshapen idol on the 
ruined dome-of our proudest temple 
—and shall see a single naked fisher- 
man wash his nets in the river of the 
ten thousand masts.” 
All this magniloquence of ‘ruin 
would shrink to its natural dimen- 
sions, if writers would take the pains 
of distinguishing between a nation’s 
supremacy and a nation’s existence. 
For a little time a nation may lead the 
van of progress, and then fall into 
the rear, as Spain, Holland, and Swe- 
den—all have within the last three 
centuries; but it by no means follows 
that because outstripped in the race 
for mastery and empire, therefore 
they should sink back into barbarism. 
All run, but one receiveth the prize ; 
the last, however, if not a laggard, will 
come in with credit at the winning- 
past immeasurably superior to the 
azy savage who never stripped at all 
for the race—the Samoan Islander 
who sleeps like a great sloth beneath 
the tree on which he feeds, or the Red 
Indian who smokes to keep down 
starvation, and whose thirst for ardent 
spirits is the only incitement to hunt. 
Italy has unquestionably fallen 
back; her relative position is not 
what it formerly was. The hegemony 
of Europe is not hers, as it twice has 
been, once before and once after the 
decline of the Roman Empire. But 
her torpor was only temporary, and is 
ing away with the causes that pro- 
ed it; and though we no longer 
desire or expect to see her again 
giving laws or religion to Europe— 
though Rome may not captivate the 
wal with her arms, or Florence with 
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her arts—there is no reason why she 
should not take her place as a great 
nation, the rival, not the mistress, of 
her neighbours beyond the Alps. In 
fact, her long oppression by the Gaul” 
and the German is the pénalty she: 
has had to pay for her former supre- 
macy. They that lead captive shall 
go into captivity, is a judgment of : 
whose justice none can complain. 
Italy, the oppressor, has been oppress- 
ed in her turn; but the balance is 
now righted ; action and reaction are 
always equal ; and for the centuries 
of her supremacy she has paid back 
Europe with as many centuries of 
subjection and shame. It is now her 
turn for compensation ; and the pro- 
per retribution on the heads of all 
oppressors is to send them courteously 
over her frontier. She first destroyed 
the German and Gallic nationalities, 
and they, in revenge, denied and with-: 
held hers. Now that-old scores have ' 
been paid off, let all three keep within 
their own frontiers, and curses be on 
the head of him that first renews the 
strife by removing his neighbour’s 
landmark. 

It greatly simplifies our view of 
the question of Italian Nationality 
to trace all her misgovernment to a 
single cause ; that cause is summed 
up in the old Roman boast, “ wrbis et 
orbis.” The alliteration gave Italy a 
brief triumph of a century or two, 
and many centuries after of shame 
and oppression. 

Rome must interfere in the affairs 
of foreigners beyond the Alps, and 
foreigners have taken her at her word, 
and have interfered ever since in 
Italian affairs. This accounts for the 
anomalous fact that Italy is the only 
nationality that did not establish it- 
self before the rise of the present 
European system. Spain, England, 
France, all about the same time, were 
consolidated into powerful monarch- 
ies, under Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Henry VII., and Louis XI. Prussia 
and Austria, Russia and Sweden, 
arose out of the feudal into the cen- 
tralized type of government a little 
later. Poland was never thus con- 
solidated, and therefore, broke to 
pieces by factions within and intrigues 
without. The same fate that over- 
took Poland awaited Italy this cen- 
tury, if France and Austria could only 
have agreed to a division of plunder 
a dismemberment into north an 
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south, with a reservation of Rome as 
a kind of religious Cracow, spared, 
like Ulysses, for the singular favour 
of being devoured last. 

The danger of this complete extinc- 
tion of Italy, as of Poland, appears 
to be averted at present. Her na- 
~ tionality, one and entire from the Alps 
to the sea, is now an article of faith 
with her inhabitants. “ Italy seems 
not to feel her sufferings!” exclaimed 
Petrarch in his day, “decrepit, 
sluggish, and languid, will she sleep 
for ever? Will there be none to 
awake her? Oh, that I had my hands 
twisted in her hair!” All this isa 
sorrow and shame of the past. Of 
all her poets, those only are remem- 
bered who sang a patriot’s strains. In 
the darkness from Ariosto to Alfieri, 
the darkness of the rénaissance, one 
name only shines out like a star, that 
of Chiabrera. To him the good people 
of Savona have inscribed their theatre. 
His famous sonnet 

**Ttalia ! oh, Italia! tu cui feo la sorte,” 
is the inspiration they seek there, and 
not the ditties of Marini—the dramas 
of Metastasio. The hero’s harp, not 
the lover’s lute, is now in favour ; 
an Italian now-a- 


you would insult 

days by calling Italy the land of song, 

the land of operas and oratorios, of 

conservatories and Sistine chapels ; 

he will bite his lip, and mutter some- 
2 


thing about Garibaldi’s chasseurs, of 
Balilla of Genoa, or the Legion of 
Death at the battle-of Legnano. The 
spirit of Italy is aroused, and her sons, 
tke the seven sleepers of Ephesus, 
shaking off the slumber of centuries, 
are stepping into the Cabinets of 
Europe wit! the sprightly words on 
their lips, ‘“‘ We are all awake here!” 
The Italians do not want to be ad- 
monished now that those who would 
be free themselves must strike the 
blow. So far from calling for inter- 
vention, they only pray to be left to 
themselves to clear off scores with the 
Bourbons and Lorraines, without fear 
or favour ; and if diplomacy could be 
charmed to sleep, or cured of its incor- 
rigible trick of playing the busybody 
in other people’s affairs, the Italian 
Question would settle itself much 
sooner than certain interested parties, 
either in Paris, or Vienna desire. The 
settlement of Italy is as simple as 
that celebrated aposiopcesis of Nep- 
tune— 
“ Quos ego—sed "—— 
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Call off the winds, and the sea will 
go down of itself: there is but one 
way to rule the waves, which is to 
imprison the winds—send France and 
Austria right wheel and left wheel to 
the right-about, and the Italian fede- 
ration will come about as naturally as 
the Swiss or German. Cavour will 
not call in France to neutralize Austria, 
or Naples invoke Austria to neutral- 
ize Cavour. Thecunning Aolus who 
sits in Paris will have his breezes sent 
back to him to bottle up, on pain of 
the displeasure of Europe, and this 
Mare Italicum will become a lake. 
Thisisthe consummation devoutly to 
be desired by every British statesman. 
It is a tedious story to tell why Italy 
has not oe herself long ago; but, 
put into the fewest words possible, her 
distractions have been caused by the 
contentions of the two pretenders to 
a triple crown—the Pope and the 
Emperor. The Guelph and Ghibelline 
factions have long since passed away, 
but the spirit that excited that strife 
exists to this day. When Pope Hor- 
misdas put a circlet of gold round his 
ee mitre, and a Benedict anda 
mifice added a second and a third, 
completing the arrogant claim of the 
Priest-King of Rome to universal 
empire, it was met and matched by 
the assumption of the German Em- 
peror to wear three crowns—the iron 
crown of Monza, the silver crown of 
Frankfort, and the golden crown of 
Rome. Constantine, in quitting old 
for new Rome, had left Behind him 
the mantle of empire; and an Italian 
Bishop and a German Graf grappled, 
and fought, and tore each other for the 
possession of this holy coat, more 
see in their eyes than that seam- 
ess one that is still shown to the de- 
vout pilgrim to Tréves. The preten- 
sions of Cesar or Pope were equally 
a c the pee of a 
tine tothe Pope was a forgery, and as 
for the emperor Julius Cesar Scaliger 
had as much or as little of the blood 
of Gens Juli in his veins as the Tyrol- 
ese count who called himself Kaiser, 
and gave laws to Italy from Vienna. 
But the Middle Ages were not critical. 
The monks who derived Pharamond 
from Pharaoh, and who sup the 
people of Troyes came from Troy, and 
that the Silesians were descendants of 
Elisha the Prophet, easily kept up 
the fiction about the patrimony of 
Peter, or the descent of Kaisers from 
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Cesars. Thus Italian nationality was 
frittered away, while Italians fought 
for a shadow—the Guelph for the 
donation of Constantine, the Ghibel- 
line for the right of the German elec- 
tors to choose an Italian Cesar. The 
spell of the empire was over her still ; 
the shadow of the dead tree withered 
and blighted the young plant of in- 
dependence. Imperator and Pontifex 
Maximus were charmed words, which 
it was worth a struggle to clutch and 
retain; and when neither German 
Graf nor Italian Bishop could succeed 
in keeping them both to himself, they 
agnel, like the sons of Constantine, 
to a division of empire. Both should 
wear a — crown, but the priest 
should be Pontifex Maximus, and the 
count, Cesar Imperator. 

Like all compromises, this ended 
with both parties making sacrifices, 
not so much of their own rights as of 
those of others. The Italian Bishop 
bartered away the independence of 
Italy; the German Graf resigned the 
Imperial city, and the right to a coro- 
nation with a golden crown in the 
Capitol : but between them they left 
Italy open to attack, a prey to foreign 
intervention, which it has remained 
ever since. 

The only road to the independence 
of Italy must be to abate the pre- 
tensions of the two usurpers of the 
triple crown. So long as Francis 
Joseph clings to the traditions which 
cluster round these magic words— 
Cesar Imperator, or Pius [X., to those 
which cluster round Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, Italy can never be safe from 
foreign intervention. So long, for in- 
stance, as the Bishop of Rome claims 
to be Bishop urbis et orbis, both the 
urbanand cecumenical successor to the 
Chair of Peter, Spain and France, 
Portugal and Austria, not to s' of 
Treland or Iceland, or other such little 
corners of Christendom, will claim a 
share in the Pope. Like the strife 
between the men of Israel and the 
men of Judah about bringing back 
the king, they will claim a right to 
interpose in the affairs of Italy, and 
to prop up his rickety throne. 

t is a hard case that the Italian 
liberal has to fight a battle, not with 
Italian reactionists only, but with the 
devout over half Europe. Every 
pious old woman that tells her beads 
—every maiden that steals into the 
eon fessional to unburden her heart to 
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her director, is of necessity an accom- 
plice in the schemes of the San Fed- 
isli of Rome or Naples. Like one of 
the old champions of Christendom, 
Garibaldi has to ride out to encounter 
enemies ghostly as well ascarnal. He 
has to tread under foot the young lion 
and the dragon, as well the German 
and Swiss mercenaries of Naples, as 
the saintly militia of Rome, whe look 
dag ers though they use none. 
is is why the Italian question is 
so complicated ; it is Italian only in 
name. In reality it is Europe in 
arms. Italy is only the cock-pit where 
the old battle of the supremacy of 
Peter is fought out as keenly as in the 
days of Wallenstein and Gustavus 
Adolphus. It is said that the age of 
religious war is past, never to return. 
Our answer is, look to the composition 
of Lamoriciére’s legions. Belgium, 
France, Ireland, Bavaria, are all re- 
presented there. The roll of his re- 
cruits reads like the description of 
Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered.” The 
hosts that the pious Godfrey led from 
Europe to Asia were not drawn from 
more distant parts of Europe, nor, if 
reports speak true, have some of 
their descendants degenerated from 
the rag and famish appearance they 
resented under the oe of Jerusalem. 
he Irish Brigade were immortalized 
by Tasso as— 
** Questi dall’ alte selve hirsuti manda, 
La divisa dal mondo ultima Irlanda.” 


Were they less hirsute—less savage— 
as they straggled from Tipperary to 
Trieste, the other day, toasting the 
Pope, and drinking confusion to Gari- 
baldi, in flasks of unaccustomed Rhen- 
ish, or still stranger Orvieto? With 
all our boasted progress, we have the 


fanaticism of the ers, without 
their faith ; their riot, without their 
religion. Time, theavenger, has thrown 
upon the middle of the nineteenth a 
ae of the ways of thinking in 
the eleventh century, to give us a taste 
of true Medizvalism. 

Of the success of these fanatical 
attempts at reaction we have nota 
shadow of fear. But we have seen 
enough to convince us that the Italian 
question is not so purely Italian or so 
purely political as the professional 
statesman could wish it to be. But 
the party who will import into it these 
foreign elements of strife, had better 
beware. The Italians at present! have 
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no quarrel with the Bishop of Rome ; 
but if the Bishop of Rome will persist 
in sending Peter the Hermits round 
Europe, inflaming ignorant peasants 
in Brittany, Bavaria, or Ireland, on 
his own head be the consequenee. He 
is playing the desperate game of 
throwing double or quits, staking, his 
spiritual to-win-back his»temporal 
authority. 

Pius VII. had a cooler head than 
Pius IX. The soft old man at Fon- 
tainebleau was more than a match for 
the first Napoleon. It wasa game of 
patience against bluster, pertinacit 
against compulsion—and Pius VII. 
came off victorious. The soldier was 
beaten by the priest, and for once in 
modern times a Roman Pope was 
adored by his subjects. If old Pius 
VII. had died on the day after his 
entry into Rome, in 1815, he would 
have gone down to the grave with the 
halo of a martyr round his head—a 
Judas Maccabeeus or a Titus might 
have envied him his popularity,— 
priest and king in one; the priest, 
whose kingship had been unjustly 
wrested from him, and restored amid 
the acclamations of his subjects. 

But Pius IX. is a very different 
man from Pius VIL, and matched 
with a very different antagonist. The 
third Napoleon is far too astute to 
allow him to aspire to the honours of 
martyrdom. He will not give him 
the happy despatch, or deliver him 
from the shame of political suicide. 
Pio Nono is doomed to be his own 
executioner. Nofriendly violence hur- 
ries him out of Rome, locks him up 
in Fontainebleau, throws the sanctity 
of stone walls and prison bars around 
the imbecilities of a Cardinal’s con- 
clave. The pertinacity and patience 
are now all on the side of a Napoleon 
—the levelling violence on the part of 
a Pius; and so the Pope and his mis- 
taken advisers are allowed to ruin 
their own cause, to flounder deeper 
and deeper into difficulties with their 
own subjects, to buy brass with gold, 
and to part with the last remains 
of the allegiance of their own subjects 
for the support of the crapulous bri- 
gade of St. Patrick, whose whirraboo 
through the streetsof Maceratastruck 
terror, the other day, into the hearts 
of women and children. “ Non tali 
auxilio” should be the disclaimer of 
the Pope, if the flattery of interested 
and crafty Cardinalsand Legates from 


Westminster and Dublin had not 
blinded his eyes and taken away the 
little common sense remaining since 
his dangerous elevation to the Pope- 
dom sixteen years ago. 

To advise the Pope is like Par- 
menio advising Alexander. The Ma- 
cedonian must go mad, for undivided 
empire always turns the brain; and 
a Pope cannot see things as other men, 
for then he would cease to be Pope. 
But were we Pius, and Pius a plain 
magazine writer, we would advise a 
very different course. We would send 
those Belgian and Irish Legates back 
to their bishoprics in-partibus, and 
back they should lead with them their 
raw recruits, the sight of whom has 
charmed away the last lingering feel- 
ings of loyalty in the breast even of 
the licensed Heat on the church 
steps in Rome. He should make a 
virtue of necessity, and: accept the 
terms of the Emperor’s pamphlet—/a 
culte des Ruines isan humble part to 
play fora priest who has raised armies, 
coined money, blessed the people with 
his two forefingers, and allowed dis- 
tinguished foreigners to kiss his toe. 
No one likes descending in the world; 
and to descend gracefully is one of the 
greatest trials of dignity. To settle 
down in York, to hold chapters, and 
to lord it over factious canons was too 
much for Wolsey’s proud stomach, 
who fell ill-and died on the way of 
vexation andspleen. Churchmen are 
but men; but as Pius never made his 
fortunes, he ought to resign them 
without a sigh. An Antonelli may 
call for our pity; like the butcher of 
Ipswich, the brigand of Sonnino has 
pushed himself on as a professional 
churchman; his occupation will be 
gone when the statesman merges in 
the antiquary—the Master of the 
Mint in the collector of old coins ; but 
Pius ought to have no such regrets. 
Report gives him credit for being a 
= priest, who believes in God, and 
1as no pleasant vices. Whatmorecan 
he want than a Church, a vp 
and a Garden, all of which he co d 
enjoy undisturbed in the Trastevere 
district, even if the awful §, P, Q, R, 
were revived into a reality, and the 
bell of the Capitol summoned the 
Roman citizens to elect a tribune, as 
in the days of Rienzi. 

But it is idle to advise, when Par- 
menio and Alexander cannot change 
places. Alexander must take his own 
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course ; and since he will not compro- 
mise for half Asia, an early grave in 
Babylon and a break: up of his empire 
is all that awaits him. The fatuity of 
the Papal advisers is something won- 
derful. If the Pope had taken Ga- 
vazzi and Dr. Cumming into his 
counsels, he could not-act more becom- 
ingly to prosper their cause and to 
ruin hisown. The folly of our James, 
who threw away three kingdoms for 
a mass, is not exceeded by the folly of 
a Pius, who-is losing a hundred and 
thirty million spiritual subjects for a 
bauble. James threw away temporal 
power for spiritual ends ; Pius is bar- 
tering spiritual to save temporal. He 
is re obits on the Popedom, 
to save the wretched remains of a 
kingdom, the barren Campagna, and 
a few decayed villages in the Apen- 
nines. ‘The Romagna and the rich 
~ of Bologna are gone for ever— 

e is only encamped at Ancona and 
Perugia, and holds them on the same 
tenure that the King of Naples holds 
Messina. The whole plain up to the 
gates of Rome is’as rife of mutiny to 
the Pope, as it is of malaria to the 
traveller in the-dog-days. 

What is he then contending for, 
and calling down curses on ‘the hero 
of Italy, Victor Emmanuel? Oh! 
Pius the Ninth, you have not half the 
discernment of the Seventh Pius, your 

redecessor. You have studied the 

istory of the Papacy to very little 
purpose, if you do not know when to 
advance and when toretreat—when to 
insist-on your rights, and when to re- 
sign them gracefully. You blunder 
so between the jortver and the 
suaviter, that you have lost more by 
resisting than ever did Pius VII. by 
yielding. 

Such a conjunction as the present 
has never happened before in modern 


Italian -history. Never had:she so 
favourable an opportunity for assert- 
ing her independence. The incubus 


of Austria has been suddenly taken 
off, and lightened of this load, she 
has easily dismountéd the petty roi- 
telets of Tuscany, Modena,and Parma, 
that were strapped on their thrones 
by Austrian supports, as children are 
strapped back to back on a-pillion 
saddle. But the other incubus was 
the Papacy. To depose the Pope was 
sacrilege, to secularize his states was 
as idolatry and witchcraft, to call for 
reforms was to deny the immortality 
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of the soul. ‘This was the real diffi- 
culty of Italy. Happily the Pope 
himself. has stepped forward, as Deus 
ex machina, to loosen the knot. This 
friendly obstinacy has helped Italy out 
of the mess which all the statesman- 
ship of Cavour or the stratagems of 
Louis Napoleon never could have ex- 
tricated her from. The non possu- 
mus of the Holy Father has worked 
wonders for the independence of Italy. 
Like the nolo episcopari, which is un- 
derstood by the rule of contraries, the 
Pope’s inaction has been action, his 
inability has been ability; by folding 
his hands he has abetted the Revolu- 
tion; by meaning to curse, he has 
blessed it altogether. If Victor Em- 
manuel had ever exclaimed, like our 
Henry IL., “who will rid me of this 
troublesome priest,” he never could 
have anticipated the good-fortune that 
awaited him. The modern A’ Becket 
has taken himself off, like the husband 
m the French novel, who commits 
suicide that his wife may be at once 
happy ard innocent. 
rovince after province is dropping 
from the Pope—loosely, like an easy 
glove, they fall off; and who is to 
lame the fortunate finder that picks 
them up? 

Non rapuit sed recepit is the new 
Sardinian, policy. Things have only to 
continue their present course,and Lack- 
land will become the only designation 
of the successor of Peter. Men ac- 
custom themselves to losses as to 
= and by the time one wound is 

ealed, another province is ripe for 
excision. No friend of Italy can wish 
to precipitate matters there. Breath- 
ing time is what is,wanted between 
the- acts of annexation. Before one 
province ,is consolidated, another is 
ready to drop in. In fact, the disso- 
lution of old Italy may go on too fast. 
Young Italy may not be able to ab- 
sorb in itself so much at once. If 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, are re- 

rieved for a little, it will be all the 
better. It will disarm the jealousy of 
France, and keep Italy more united 
thanever. Weretheheptarchy which 
prevailed in Italy down to the middle 
of last year absorbed at once into a 
united and powerful monarchy, the 
intervention of Europe would then 
follow, as a matter of course. As it 
now is, the absolute Powers cannot 
find an excuse for intervention. They 
mutter their displeasure. Russia 
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hints from time to time that things 
are going on too fast in Turin. Spain 
sulks and Austria raves at the cleri- 
cal confiscations. France has her own 
reasons for trimming judiciously be- 
tween the Pope and the Revolutio 
and cannot suffer Victor Emmanue 
to go too far or too fast on the road of 
reform. 

On all accounts, therefore, the 
Sestina lente policy is the surest for 
Italy. If Naples is condemned to 
groan under a Bourbon a little longer. 
and Venice to sigh for the freedom of 
Lombardy, it will be all for the best 
in the end. When the day of entire 
independence comes, it will be all the 
sweeter because a little deferred. Be- 
sides, the Italians are unlearning under 
these delays many things which have 
madea constitution impossible hither- 
to. They are unlearning Mazzinism. 
The Timoleon and Brutus school— 

“ When Brutus made the dagger’s edge 

The conqueror’s sword, in bearing fame 

away’ — 

has been hissed off the stage. It 
has descended from statesmen to 
patriots in red shirts, from red- 
shirted patriots to schoolboys, and 
from schoolboys to Walter Savage 
Landor. The Italiansarealso in course 
of being cured of another folly—the 
dream of their former py 
Venice, Queen of the Sea; Florence, 
Mistress of the Fine Arts; Rome, 
Mother of Churches and Centre of 
Unity. Dearly has she paid for these 
traditions of the Middle Ages. That 
one boast of the supremacy of Rome 
has brought more slavery on Italy 
than any other. No sentiment is 
more poetically just, but more poli- 
tically false, than that of Byron— 
“ Parent of our religion, whom the wide 

es have _— ? we the ao of heaven, 

jurope, ni 0! er cide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, . all backward 
riven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be for- 
given.” 

The reverse is the truth. The spiri- 
tual enslavement of Europe to Rome 
has caused the political enslavement 
of Rometo Europe. Never was there 
amore hollow excuse than this for 
maintaining the Pope as a Senpennl 
prince, that he wy the more freely 
exercise his spiritual functions, Why, 
it is by these miserable temporalities 
that he is bound as to spiritual things. 
He is the nominee of the Austrian, 
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or the French, or the Spanish faction, 
in the College of Cardinals; and from 
the day of his election oscillates be- 
tween the three, never daring to be 
independent of one, till he has before- 
hand secured the support of the other. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes” is evidence in 
proof. Amid that monotonous pane- 
gyric of Rome and its Ruler, this is 
the bitter that rises from the bottom 
of the fountain—the thorn that stings 
in the garland of flowers. In a late 
election of a Pope, the right man 
for the wapey was set aside by the 
single veto of Spain. Spain had a 
grudge against the legate who re- 
cognised the independence of the 
Spanish republics in America, and so 
his chance of promotion was stopped 
for ever. To call this inde ies 
is to juggle with words. It is not 
pretended humility of the Pope to en- 
title himself servus servorum; he is, 


in sober truth, the slave of his slaves. 
Europe bows down to the Papacy, and 
the Papacy in turn crouches to Europe. 
Thinking Italians are beginning to 


discern this; and it is only a very 
shallow declaimer on her national 
porien that will put out the boast any 

onger—that Rome, though occupied 
by foreign armies, still puts her foot 
on the necks of kings, and that her 
supremacy over their consciences is a 
proud memento that she was once the 
mistress of the world. 

Cured, then, at last of these two 
delusions, Mazzinism and Sentimental- 
ism, the way of regeneration lies open 
to Italy as it never lay before. By a 
happy conjunction of circumstances, 
she is left to right herself as she never 
before hasbeen. That which Macchia- 
velli plotted for, andsought by crooked 
turns of policy, Victor Emmanuel has 
been enabled to do without soiling his 
conscience with one false oath, or his 
hand with one foul deed. If the end 
could justify the means, then the Flo- 
rentine Secretary was justified in his 
spoonnancy to the Medici, in the hope 
that one tyrant would destroy many, 
and so the union of Italy be brought 
about by fair means or foul. Now, 
the Italian statesman may be pure as 
well as patriotic. All that the noblest 
mindsof Italy have sighed for so long, 
is coming about by that orange gale 
ing down of difficulties, and that sub- 
Bi ing of things into their places, 
which mark the course of Providence, 
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and pour contempt on the stratagems 
of statesmen. 

The world is governed, indeed, with 
very little wisdom here below; but 
the Swedish Chancellor only thus 
cought at half the truth. The upper 
or divine side of the drama of history 
is that Providence governs by turning 
men’s wisdom into folly, and by using 
theirfolly todisplay His wisdom. Who 
could have anticipated the turn that 
events would take eighteen months 
ago, or even anticipating that turn in 
the affairs of men, would have declared 
that the Italians would have taken it 
in the flood to lead to fortune. All 
this has been brought about by small 
conjunctures too minute for us to no- 
tice, and that chapter of accidents 
which hasbeen very improperly called 
the fool’s Bible—it might more truly 
be called the wise man’s calendar of 
prophecy fulfilling itself. It is only 
those who know nothing of the work- 
ings of the Italian mind, the untra- 
velled, unread man of the middle 
classes, whom this start for Indepen- 
dencein Italy hastaken bysurprise. A 
schoolgirl’s acquaintance with the con- 
temporary literature of Italy—one of 
Giusti’s poems, one of bo’s dis- 
sertations, would have opened theeyes 
of any intelligent person to the pre- 

rations going forward during the 
fast half century for this great national 
It has come at last, and 
y half aware of it. 


awakening. 
we are on 
To doour Ministersjustice, they have 
risen to the greatness of the occasion. 
Lord John Russell is not a pedant of 
the Castlereagh school, to whom the 


settlement of Europe, in 1815, is 
finality, and who believes that none 
but a true-born Briton is fit to enjoy 
a constitution. The conduct of our 
Foreign Office has been generous and 
statesmanlike; and for oncein his poli- 
tical career, Lord John Russell has 
shown as much discretion as valour. 
He has avoided the only danger on 
which the partizans of a dynastic fo- 
reign policy hoped to retrieve their 
re utation and to ruin his. 

So far so well. The heartof the na- 
tion is, moreover, sound on the Italian 
question, and Garibaldi is as much the 
hero of the hour in London or Glas- 
gow, as in Turin or Genoa. But it 
cannot be expected that the mass of 
our countrymen can yet see whither 
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events in Italy are tending. They 
have a vague feeling that the Italian 
oer are doing for themselves what 
wedid in 1688. And notwithstanding 
Mr. Disraeli’s sneers, this settling 
accounts with the Stuarts is not so 
unpopular yet in England that it is 
safe to taunt the Italians for their 
modern Whiggery. The consequence 
of this Orange or Whig movement in 
Italy (let the name be which you 
please), can only be dimly foreseen at 
present. But we see enough to augur 
the happiest results, if only it be con- 
tinued in the same spirit in which it 
has begun. If England, delivered at 
once from the double curse of super- 
stition and the Stuarts, sprang up to 
her legitimate place in the councils of 
Europe, we may expect at least the 
same result in Italy. Equality, not 
mastery, is all she asks now; to call 
into existence a sixth great power 
would be a policy worthy of a great 
English statesman. To foster the 
growth of little Britains on the Con- 
tinent should be the sole ambition 
of our Foreign Office. 

We are awake to the dangers of 
Imperialism. It can but be met 
by the watchful policy of the only 
king who was his own foreign mi- 
nister. In his hands the doctrine of 
the balance of power was a reality, 
for when one power, as that of France, 
became preponderant,he called another 
into existence to outweigh it. Thus, 
to curb France on the Rhine, we should 
unite Germany; to curb her on the 
Alps, we should unite Italy. This 
justified the annexation of Genoa 
to Piedmont, at the Treaty of Vienna; 
thus, to bank out the inundations 
of French aggression, were the dikes 
thrown up of strong monarchies 
on her frontiers. Under the third 
Napoleon the sea of Imperialism is 
swelling to a dangerous height again, 
and the dike is not compact enough 
on the side of the Alps; throw in 
Tuscany and the rest of Italy as a 
rampart to back Piedmont, and then 
we may hear no more of Gallic hosts, 
in the words of the poet, descending 
to drink of the waters of the Po. To 
paraphraseCanning’s celebrated figure 
of rhetoric, let us, to redress the in- 
equalities of Imperialism, call Italy 
into existence. 
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“Tue capital of France, the metropolis 
of revolution, the arbiter elegantiarum 
of European changes in ladies’ attire, 
and would-be dictatress in domestic 
polity and foreign politics, has her- 
self undergone transformations much 
resembling those in dress :—for only 
by employing this simile can we 
briefly allude to her metamorphoses. 
Before throwing off, in the seven- 
teenth .century, the armour of feu- 
dal ages in the Gothic forms of 
-crenellated gates and chitelets, her 
Italian taste was exhibited under 
Henri Quatre in fine specimens such 
as the Hotels du Sully and de Carna- 
valet ; but she again became French 
under le grand monarque, when she 
built as ornately as his courtiers dress- 
ed, until the Revolution, which gave 
a temporary check to extravagancein 
building, and when her inhabitants, 
affecting the simplicity of ancient 
manners, adopted long, unkempt locks, 
in place of powdered. wigs and _pig- 
tails, and many men went. sans cu- 
lotte, while ladies -walked on the 
Boulevards in short waists and tight 
drapery fashionéd on the models of 
Lais and Aspasia—architecture suit- 
ing itselfall the while to the wants 
and tastes of the town, demolishing 
churches and constructing huge bar- 
racks, opening the Rue de Rivoli, the 
longest street in Europe, erecting bra- 
zen columnsin the Place du Chatelet, 
on the site of the Bastille, and in the 
Place Vendéme, commencing the Arc 
de Etoile, the ndest triumphal 
arch in the world, in honour of the 
star of the Legion of Honour, and 
finally transporting an obelisk from 
t to the Place Lowis Quinze, 
otherwise la Place dela Revolution 
now la Place de la Concorde. All 
these alterations are trifles to the de- 
molitions of old streets and buildings, 
and their replacement by new, effected 
up to the time when the last king 
surrounded the great and growin 
-metropolis with the fortification whic 
is now the town wall, pierced by a 


hundred gates ; and they are nothing 
to the transmutations effected since 
the imperial will of Napoleon III. 
has changed most of the decayed 
parts of the city into streets of un- 
rivalled splendour. If we may again 
employ our simile, the modern’ me- 
tropolis flaunts in new charms and 
enlarged ‘dimensions—her robe ex- 
panded to a vast. circle by that stone 
crinoline, and her ‘smartest streets 
decorated with a million volants in 
the shape of tiers above tiers of lace- 
like balconies. Surely she is the 
Empress of Beauty among.all the 
cities of the earth, and well may /es 
Enfans de Paris, susceptible as they 
are of her delights | enjo a 
partake the warm pride she inspir 
three centuries ago in Montaigne, the 
philosophic writer on the humanities 
who thus apostrophizes the capital 
of his native country :— 


“Paris a mon ceeur dez mon -enfance 
et m’en est advenu comme des choses 
excellentes. Plus j’ay vue depuis d’au- 
tres villes belles, plus la beauté de cel- 
le-cy gaigne sur mon affection. Je 
l'ayme tendrement jusques a ses ver- 
rues et A ses taches. Je ne suis Fran- 
gois que par cette grande cité, grande en 
peuples, grande en felicité de.son as- 
siette,. mais surtout grande et incompar- 
able en variété et diversité de commo- 
dités ; la gloire de la France et l'un des 
plus nobles ornements du monde. Dieu 


en chasse loing nos divisions !” 


His short prayer was evoked by 
experience of the horrible persecution 
of the Huguenots, decimated as they 
were in the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, when the river Seine 
was choked .with corpses, and the 
gutters of many a.street ran with hu- 
man gore. 

But we must turn to our object, that 
of noting some less known as well as 
well known memorabilia anent Paris ; 
yet not without repeating Montaigne’s 
simple prayer for peace among our 
Allies, and adding .to it for continu- 
ance of peace with them, a sentiment 
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our readers will cordially concur in. 
Nowtoourtheme :—Someof our read- 
ers may partake of our distaste for 
guide-books, those tantalizing sources 
of information, whetting, like hors 
d@ euvres before dinner, the appetite, 


but not satisfyi ig it. 
With profound respect for “ Galig- 
aris Guide for 1860, 


nani’s New Pari 
verified by personal inspection,” we 
consider it deals too exclusively with 
public buildings and places, which re- 
quire no finding out, and not enough 
with what chiefly interests us—relics 
of ancient ages and of illustrious per- 
sons; and we think it ought to point 
out more where those stood and these 
lived. - It is true that the latter class 
of knowledge is difficult to arrive at, 
especially as regards a city where 
every year of the last. decade has ob- 
literated a score of notable vestiges, 
and where, in consequence of the 
general fashion of living in lodgings, 
there are scarcely any houses possess- 
ing the charm of having been the 
separate and peculiar dwelling-places 
of those whose qualities, or Clan 
or talents, or actions have immortal- 
ized them. in our view it detracts 
from the interest -we feel in visiting 
the house where Molitre- wrote his 
imperishable plays, to be told he 
merely lodged on one of its floors. So 
fur, however, as research can go, it 
has gone in exploring the chief city of 
the nation which is richest in me- 
moirs. “Two works. of M. Lavallée, 
the one above cited, and his “Paris 
Démoli,” are written in vivid and 
agreeable style, but supply much more 
than mere strangers would care to 
know. M. ‘Fournier’s recent replies 
to certain énigmes his native town 
resents to his inquiring, archeologic 
isposition, are little else than what 
we profess, though in more general 
and humbler manner, to gather, 
namely, chiffons, or scraps of quaint 
and curious information about the 
streets. Works illustrative of this 
ancient and most notable. capital 
abound ; although not one. seems to 
us so pleasing as either Jesse’s “ Lon- 
don,” or Cunningham’s fascinating 
book on the same metropolis ; and no 
question but there is room for a hand- 
book that would guide to those-spots 
in Paris which are historically attrac- 
tive to British visiters ; and there still 
are many archzologic objects highly 
qualified to attract their curiosity. 
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Notonly arethere the sites of great his- 
toric events, such as the spot where 
Louis XVI. was beheaded, where 
Henri Quatre was assassinated, where 
Marshal Ney was shot, and a hun- 
dred other remarkable places and ob- 
jects, but sometimes the mere names 
of streets evoke curious inquiries. 
Why, for example, the “ Rue Marie 
Stuart?” Did the hapless Queen of 
Scots ever live there ? All the hiero- 
glyphics of Paris are not on the Luxor 
obelisk. The entire town is full of 
enigmas. Each corner of every street, 
many an inscription, and many a sym- 
bol put questions ; and the misfortune 
is, no guide-book or dictionary of 
streets can answer them. It is true, 
that most. of the replies would only 
be interesting to one who should be 
a native of France, an habitué of her 
metropolis, versed: in her history and 
in the:class of writings in which she 
abounds, namely, memoirs. Yet many 
Englishmen, even if they do not par- 
take of Horace Walpole’s delight in 
researches of the sort, could not but 
read with avidity, particularly when 
staying in this capital, a manual that 
would lead their steps to localities il- 
lustrated by the names of Abélard and 
Eloise,- Joan of Arc, He V. of 
England, and James it be Belle 
Gabrielle, Sevigné, Corneille, Lafay- 
ette, Boileau, Voltaire, Wellington, 
Ni — Talleyrand, or Mirabeau. 
o take an occurrence of early date, 
fraught with important consequences : 
—at the corner of the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois is one of those characteristic 
turrets now rarely to be found even in 
the most ancient parts of the city :— 
near it, the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans, only brother of Charles VI. 
was perpetrated, in 1407, by order of 
the Duke of Burgundy, in revenge, be- 
cause the royal prince had placed the 
duchess of Burgundy’s picture amon 
those of his mistresses. The son o 
the murdered man afterwards assas- 
sinated the Burgundian duke; and 
these events gave rise to the bloody 
feud so disastrous to France, and 
which led to her occupation by the 
English. It must be recollected that 
her extent as a kingdom was virtually 
much narrower than now, owing to 
the inde ee of _ Dukes of Brit. 
tany and Burgundy, and of other great 
iat and to the rights of the Crown 
of Englandin Normandy, Gascony, and 
other provinces. -Like the capital, 








her power had gradually radiated from 
the Isle of Francs, and did not reach 
to Calais until our Queen Mary lost 
this town. The famous battles of 
Cregy and Poitiers were in vindica- 
tion of those rights, which were fur- 
ther enforced by 
“ The ve ues 

That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 

Some little still remains to be seen 
in Paris that is associated with war- 
riors whose “names are familiar in 
our mouths as household words,”— 
“ Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 


Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glos- 
ter.” 


In 1418, alibongh the English force 
had almost reached the gates, the 
town was desolated by intestine fac- 
tions, and then occurred one of those 
savage attempts to destroy the no- 
bility, the anne of the Armagnacs, 
which recoiled on the country, as sub- 
sequently did the massacre on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day and the terriblescenes 
of the Revolution. The capital, torn 
and famished, was entered 18th No- 
vember, 1420, by Henry V.; the Hotel 
des Tournelles, where the Place Roy- 
ale now stands, became the dwelling 
of the Duke of Bedford, and the gates 
of the Bastille and the Louvre were 
rded by archers in Lincoln green. 
0 resistance was made by we citi- 
zens, whose popular orators had per- 
suaded them trade would gain if 
France became an English province ; 
and this sordid idea made them see 
in Joan of Arc, one ing by a 
patriotism wanting in noblemen and 
merchants. When she endeavoured 
to wrest the city from its foreign con- 
uerors, those miserable citizens de- 
fended it against her! Pitching her 
camp where the church of St. Roch 
now stands, she decided to attack the 
Porte St. Honoré, near where the 
streets St. Nicaise and the Rampart 
meet ; she crossed the first fosse, and 
seeing that the second, which lay 
under the wall, was full of water. 
sounded its depth with her lance, an 
ing for fascines to fill it, stood brav- 
ing the English arblasts; a bolt 
pierced her thigh, yet, despite the 
in, the heroine stood, encouragin, 
the French troops to fill the moat an 
make the and did not retire 
until compelled by loss of blood ; and 
then, under shelter of the first 
she remained long beyond nightfall, 
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until the soldiers, effectually repulsed, 
bore her away. 

Paris of 1629 went no further on 
the west side than the ditches which 
bequeathed their name to the Rue 
des Fossés-Montmartre, when this 
street was built on the line of entrench- 
ment which was thrown up in 1383, 
by Charles VI. The Rue du Rempart 
recently demolished, also marke 
where that fortification turned down 
towards the river at the “Tower of 
Wood” and les grands guichets, or 

eat wicket-gates, the once well- 

own western outlet from the town. 
Any one who has remarked that the 
street at the back of the Palais Royal 
den, and the entry to the Rue 
roix-des-Petits-Champs, is much 
higher than the level of the garden, 
recognises that part as the summit of 
theancient rampart; and every Briton, 
mounting theseveral stone stairs there, 
may fancy he follows the victorious 
footsteps of Henry of Monmouth, and 
of the brave Welshman, Fluellen, and 
no less brave Anglo-Irishman, Mac- 
morris, not to speak of Nym, Bar- 
dolph, and Pistol. So late as the 
seventeenth century, windmills court- 
ed the breeze on the top of this ram- 
rt, and at the present day its arti- 
— os are sneetee vineetiars. 

e adjacent street, Coquillitre, was, 
we fancy, so called from being the de- 
pository of oyster-shells; the Rue du 
Petit pene’, from being the reci- 
pient of various deposits, and the 
name Rue Vide Gousset, “ Empty your 
fob,” warned passengers to take care 
of theirpockets. Onenightintheyear 
1720, the poet Vergier was killed in 
this wild place by the lieutenant of 
the band of robbers headed by the in- 
famous Cartouche. The significant 
name of this street gave occasion to 
a sort of uinade in 1770. The ex- 
actions of a certain Abbé Terray bein 
a general grievance, some one Lome 
the name Gouwsset, and substituted 
Terray. Near this short, narrow, and 
formerly perilous passage, is the Rue 
du Mail, so called because it occupies 
the site of what anciently was com- 
monly called “the mall,’ or public 
promenade outside the town walls, but 
which was, in yet elder ages, the place 
where young burgesses and appren- 
tices played at mall, or -mall, a 
lively, active game, much like hockey 
or hurley, its name derived from 
Latin words—pellere malleo, to drive 
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with a mallet or club,and bequeathed 
to proud Pall-Mall, to “the mall” in 
St. James’s Park, and to similar an- 
cient alleys in a thousand cities in 
western Kurope. 

If we may digress for the sake of a 
single comment on this point, let us 
remark how, in process of time, not 
merely “the public,” but the élite of 
the public, gradually usurped these 
old established places of recreation, to 
the extent of banishing the boys and 
men of all ranks, who were accus- 
tomed to enjoy and anvigorate them- 
selves by playing hand-ball against 
the town wall, and pell-mall along it, 
even to transforming the merry scene 
into prim alleys of trees for the after- 
noon delectation of fine ladies, and 
the matutinal airing of nurses and 
children. Assuredly, the loss of the 
ancient use of these malls was a 
grievance to the poor; and our retro- 
spective, antiquarian vision of lusty 
and joyous games, with stout archers 
shooting at butts, and our present 
sense of the need for athletic exercises 
and rifle practice, induce us to insist 
that the claim of every large town to 
a sufficient place for public recreation 
is much enhanced by the usurpation 
now explained to our readers. 

“Hand-ball,” the primitive manner 
of playing tennis, which, though now 
played with a racket, the French still 
call le jeu de paume, from the palm of 
the hand, naturally led to the con- 
struction of courts for enjoyin this 
noble game, the sites of which are 
usually on the outsides of old town 
walls. The court in which the ser- 
ment du jeu de paume, or decisive 

litical oath taken by the National 

mbly, on the 20th June, 1789, 
was, as 1s well known, that of Ver- 
sailles. There used to be several 
courts appropeiate to this exercise ; 
but now there is orig om that near 
the Rue Basse du Rempart, in the 
e “ Sandrier,” says Galignani’s 
Guide, but rather cendriers, because 
leading toa deposit of cinders outside 
the rampart. The frequency of allu- 
sions to tennis in old French writers, 
attests the prevalence of this lordly 
e; and our own Shakspeare drew 
rom history when he represented the 
Dauphin as sending Prince Hal the 
sarcastic gift of tennis-balls, when the 
insolent mockery was answered thus— 
-_— have match'd our rackets to these 
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We will, in France, by God's grace, play a 
set, 

Shall strike his father's crown into the 
hazard.” 


The crown of France was, in fact, 
won like a chase at tennis, when the 
ball is struck into the “hazard,” or 
square opening at the lower end of 
the court. Yet whatever manly and 
merry sports were held outside the 
walls at that period during halcyon 
days of peace, the town itself was no 
Elysium, being no other than a large 
fortress, of which the gates were re- 
gularly closed at curfew ; the streets, 
narrow, crooked, and foul to the last 
degree, were frequently barred with 
chains, to control the inhabitants; 
whilst poverty and ferocity ranged 
about after nightfall to use the dark- 
ness for theft androbbery. Themere 
names of some localities in the old 
city show a moral state as baleful as 
the physical. A Rue Malvoisin lead- 
ing to Rue Coupe-Gorge, a Rue des 

auvais Gargons, and the Val de 
Misére, running parallel to the Rue 
Vide Gousset, indicate the insecurity 
and sufferings of an ungoverned po- 
pulace. “It is a strange thing to 
say,” exclaims the annalist of Henri 
Quatre, “that in a town such as Paris, 
acts of villany and brigandage are 
committed with impunity as if in an 
open forest.” Matters in this respect 
marched slowly to improvement with 
the course of the times, but awaited 
that increase of wealth, which, by sup- 
paving thomennsct witening tans - 
ates and providing them with m 
and lights, is the only effectual check. 
Even during the beaw siécle of Louig 
le Grand, the meeting of two carriages 
in a narrow street sometimes cost the 
lives of the porte who came in col- 
lision ; as,in January, 1654, the coaches 
of the Duc eo Peereen and of the 
Sieur de Tilladet having struck hogs - 
ther, the pages and lacqueys of the 
duke descended and advanced to kill 
the coachman of the sieur, who, in 
endeavouring to save the life of his 
servant, was slain by the duke’s 
lacqueys. In some of these lanes an 
old form of pavement is retained, 
with gutters on either side of a round, 

ised causeway, recalling to mind the 
quarrels in Edn burgh between earlg 
and chieftains, when, backed by their 
armed retinue or their clansmen, they 
disputed “the crown of the causeway,’ 
as the only clean passage. 
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During the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, Louis the Fourteenth, the 
characteristic capital of La Belle 
France presented a very picturesque 
aspect :—Monuments of the Middle 
Ages stood side by side with modern 
edifices, Italian palaces reared their 
columns near the belfries and gorge- 
ous windows of Gothic churches, and 
feudal towers frowned down on the 
public buildings of a new and learned 
era. The towers of Notre Dame gave 
the same dignity as now to the sky- 
line, which was pierced by many a 
steeple and turret that have since dis- 
appeared, as of the abbeys of St. Ger- 
main and St. Martin, the gloomy 
Bastille, the pointed towers of the 
grand Chitelet, the tall Tour de Nesle, 
the ancient donjon of this distin- 

ished family, and the belfries of St. 
ors, St. Pierre, and otherchurches. 

The people huddled together,  al- 
most out of sight, inhabited the back 
pats of the old town, such as the 

‘aubourg St. Antoine, les quartiers 
St. Denis and St. Martin, and the 
famous guartier Latin, the ancient 
abode of the residue of the Roman 
colonists, and the then. comparatively 
modern one of scholars; whileasmaller 
but dense group were clustered-in the 
oldest part of -all, the very cradle, 
centre, and heart of the great town, 
the Cité or Isle des Francs. These 
elder places were the seats of the courts 
of justice, of the colleges, and of com- 
merce and industry; while the new 
quarters of the’ Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and other surrounding parts, were the 
large streets, and contained the newly- 
built hotels of some of the noblesse, 
and especially of the nowveausx riches. 
The fagade of the sumptuous royal 
palace, the Tuileries, was precisely 
what we see now ; and its garden not 
very different, as is shown by contem- 

engravings, such as two now 
before us, which we will endeavour to 
describe. ; 

The first is a Veiie et perspective des 
Thuilleries, et du Jardin, from the 
front gate, which the king is repre- 
sented as entering in a coach drawn 
by eight horses, followed ' by his 
guards ; on either side are the walled 
terraces, exactly as at present, with 
the same circular basin of water, and 
the pretty fountain throwing up to 
this day its jet of spray in the sun- 
shine and forming a rainbow in the 
air under the tall trees. In the en- 
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graving, however, these lofty elms 
and chesnuts are mere young planta- 
tions, no great grove of wood inter- 
cepting the view, as now, from the 
pa ace windows over the Cham 
lysées; and a rich and beautiful 
prospect it must have been, depicted 
as it is in a subsequent print called 
Veiie du Jardin des Thuileriescomme 
il est & présent, that is about the year 
1700. This view was taken from an 
a window in the centre pavilion 
of the palace, and looks down imme- 
diately on the terrace beneath, thence 
over the broad flower-plots, which 
were laid out with taste not -inferior 
to that which has recently so greatly 
added to the brilliancy of the now im- 
perial garden, and‘far beyond, down 
the bend of the river under Passy, 
and to the high land in front, then a 
waste “montagne,” divided by the 
avenue and os road, ‘which is 
now the Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
both sides of which were rough with 
bushes. and brushwood, being the 
barren hills now covered with splendid 
mansions and sumptuous streets. 
Luxury during the deaw siécle was 
confined to a few, and much-was want- 
ing that all classes now enjoy as part 
of the results of increased national 
wealth. The precincts of the palace 
were, indeed, patrolled at night by 
the Chevalier du Guet, or chief of 
the watch, and his men; but police, 
in the present sense of the term, were 
neither more general nor vigilant than 
in preceding reigns, being, in fact, un- 
known until established by the liv- 
ing Emperor. No lamps, not even 
the oil lanterns, swung from those 
gallows-shaped posts, which, during 
the Reign of Terror, were sometimes 
used by the mob as gallows ;-even the 
principal thoroughfares had no pave- 
ments for foot-passengers, and the 
gutters were thick with mud and 
offal. “Happily,” as Moliére’s Pré- 
cieuses Ridvcules observed, “one has 
a chair, that wonderful fortification 
against bad-weather and the insults of 
the mud.” This admirable peripa- 
tetic contrivance, invented in the good 
French town of Sédan,-was on two 
wheels, and drawn by a man between 
its shafts, like a wheelbarrow, if -its 
fair occupant could not afford two 
bearers to carry her along in the ordin- 
ary superior manner. There were 
but few promenades, and the best 
were reserved for the court and the 
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grande monde, just as Hyde Park is 
still shut to all but ye equipages. 
The Jardin du Palais Cardinal 
(Richelieu, now the Palais Royal), the 
dens of the Temple and the Tui- 
eries, and the Cours-la-Reine, leading 
from the latter, were shut to the bour- 
geoisie and the canaille ; and the only 
ublic walk, until the Boulevards were 
ormed, was the Pont Neuf, which 
was always encumbered with people 
selling every variety of things, such 
as men touting for tobacconists, by 
offering pinches of snuff to passers-by; 
not to enumerate charlatans, such as 
still assemble crowds by promises of 
drawing teeth without pain; ballad- 
singers, and, above all, pickpockets 
and cut-purses. 

Let us, however, cry back, having 
stepped beyond the boundary to which 
we proposed to confine ourselves for 
the present, namely, the rive droite, 
or right bank of the Seine, reserving 
the interesting islands in this river, 
one of which, the Jle dela Cité, is 
the cradle of Paris, and the rive 
gauche, or west bank, for some other 
opportunity ; and, merely desiring to 
draw attention to a few places of su- 
perior importance, mention some of 
the interesting particulars of their 
chequered history. 

0 locality in Paris is more notable 
in the peculiar history of this ancient 
and turbulent cuamael them the Place 
de Gréve, now called the Place de 
lHotel de Ville. Originally it was 
nothing more than what its name in- 
dicates, une gréve, a strand covered 
by the river during floods. In the 
fourteenth century, a house on this 
beach, called the Aux Piliers, being 
built on piles (belonging to the lord of 
Dauphiny, who bequeathed his title 
to the eldest sons of the kings of 
France), was converted to the use of 
the Parloir-aux-Bourgeois, or parlia- 
ment houseof the burgesses; and then 
began the celebrity of the open space 
around this gréve, which was more spe- 
cially The Strand than was the long 
road of the same name between Lon- 
don and Westminster; for here was 
held the earliest, probably, of the 
town markets, and hither thronged, 
out of la Vallée de Misére, the primary 
abode of Parisian poverty, men out of 
work, seeking employment, or trying 
by acombination, or strike, still styled 
a gréve, to frighten their masters and 
the sanideal authorities. The term 
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also turned to similar significations, 
grever being to aggrieve, or to oppress, 
as gréved’ impots,i.e. heavily taxed, and 
gréve, a gallows, because here stood 
the public gallows of those authori- 
ties ; and as this strand was the usual 
resort of workmen, principally in the 
building trade, out of employment, 
the expression faire gréve still signi- 
fies voluntary chomages, or respites 
from work. 

The old house on piles served for 
centuries as the Hotel-de-Ville, or 
house of meeting and pleading for 
merchants, whose money and counsel 
often helped their sovereign in his ur- 
gent ae but falling into ruin, was 
replaced by a town-house, worthier 
of a wealthy age. The present mag- 
nificent prefecture is, like the pros- 
perity of the metropolis it governs, 
the work of three centuries. In 1549, 
an Italian architect, presenting a de- 
sign to Henri II., the building was 
proceeded with. The key-stone of a 
vault in the left portico of the central 
court bears an inscription stating that 
the continuation of the building was 
undertaken in 1606, and finished in 
1628. Another inscription over the 
inside of the central gate shows that 
the central pavilion and belfry were 
completed in 1608. After the Revo- 
lution it was made the seat of the pre- 
fecture of the Seine, and, in 1837, it 
received immense additions, so as to 
render it nearly four times larger ; and 
it is now the finest municipal building 
in the world. 

The too famous Faubourg St. An- 
toine, that cradle of French revolu- 
tions, appears to owe its quality as 
the principal abode of the workpeople 
of Paris to having contained a sanc- 
tuary, in ages when rural serfs fled 
from their lords to privileged places 
in the vicinity of towns, or into cer- 
tain towns, residence in which for a 
year or so made them freemen. Such 
was the ancient “ Liberty” of our own 
capital, a sort of Alsatia for runaway 
servants and criminals, apt predeces- 
sors of Irish “Liberty boys.” It seems 
that the “ close” of the abbey of St. 
Antoine-in-the-Fields served as a re- 
fuge for gens de métier, i.¢. trades- 
people who owned no master; as un- 
der original laws in this regard, the 
masterless among the working class 
could not exercise their crafts except 
in certain privileged places ; and even 
under the existing law, the same class 
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are under ns restrictions, such 
as being obli to carry livrets, or 
character books, and being interdicted 


from strikes and chomages. As the 
borough grew, so also grew the fau- 
bourg, even to at length mastering the 
metropolis. When the Revolution of 
1789 broke out, this huge nest of old, 
crowded habitations became the head- 
quarters of the insurrectionary ad- 
vanced or army, which de- 
stroyed the Bastille, sent its detach- 
inent of famished women to howl un- 
der the windows of Versailles, took 
the Tuileries, and overawed the capi- 
tal during the sitting of the Conven- 
tion, when the cry, le faubourg de- 
ascend! sufficed to carry a popular 
measure. It was then given the title 
of le faubourg de gloire. Its power 
fell with Robespierre. Invested by 
a superior force, and compelled to sur- 
sender arms, its mob tyrant abdicated 
for a time: 1830, however, saw it 
again help to upset the throne, by tak- 
ing prominent part in the three days 
of July ; and it overturned a third 
throne in 1848, when, after a winter 
of suffering, its hungry thousands 
thought to find in Republicanism a 
remedy for their material wants. 
Notably enough, General Bonaparte, 
as head of the army, and using a 
power the weak Louis Seize dared not 
employ, becoming the suppressor of 
insurrection, rose, as such, to more 
than kingly station, founding an Im- 
perial dynasty, which his nephew suc- 
ceeded to on the suppression, by the 
army, of the last insurrectionary at- 
tempt to form a Republic. 
coneions a ai - ae. 
though singularly characteristic 
of high life'in Paris of the seventeenth 
century, the Place Royale, a fine 
uare, with grass plots and formal 
aber. of low trees, surrounded on 
each side by a range of houses, which 
once held the _— visiters in sea- 
sons when this place was the Grosve- 
nor or Merrion square of the French 
capital. Its date, however, is more 
— than — as we shall see. 
toccu ies part o: the site of the great 
Palaisdes ournelles, so called from ite 
numerous turrets, and celebrated as 
the abode, in 1422, of the regent Duke 
of Bedford, who enlarged it. Louis 
Onze made it his ordinary metropoli- 
tan abode, and under Francis I. it be- 
came an immense and costly ‘palace. 
In its court the tournament was held 
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in which Henri IL., tilting with the 
Comte de Montgomeri, received a 
wound in the eye, of which he died. 
In consequence of this calamitous ac- 
cident, Catherine de Medicis caused, 
in 1565, the palace to be demolished. 
Its site and garden remained unoccu- 
pied until 1604, when Henri Quatre 
ordered some buildings to be con- 
structed in order to found a manufac- 
tory of silks there ; but afterwards, 
changing his mind, commenced the 
noble quadrangle, he himself building 
the pavilion and the sides parallel to 
the Rue St. Antoine, and giving up the 
three other sides to private persons, 
on condition of their raising uniform 
buildings. These structures are of 
brick, and supported by a succession 
of arcades, forming a continual gal- 
lery ; the middle of the square is oc- 
cupied by a _" garden shut in by 
iron railings. In 1620, the square 
was finished, and it became, during 
more than a century, the quarter of 
rank and fashion. What crowds of 
charming women, gallant nobles, and 
beaux esprits have passed under these 
now solitary arcades! What fétes 
and duels in this now peaceful pro- 
menade! The 6th March, 1612, 
Marie de Medicis gave here a mag- 
nificent carousal to celebrate her alli- 
ance with Spain. In 1627, Montmo- 
rency-Bouteville fought here the fa- 
mous duel which sent him to the 
scaffold. How changed ‘from those 
days to its present deserted look, and 
how different its inhabitants ! 

The Hotel St, Paul, on the water’s 
edge between the street of the same 
name, the fosse of the Bastille, and 
the Rue St. Antoine, was a vast regal 
residence, composed of several private 
hotels, which Charles V. purchased 
and united by galleries, courts, and 
gardens. Its ball-room wasthe scene 
(and not, as erroneously stated in the 
‘ Guide,” that of the Hotel des Tour- 
nelles) of the masquerade described 
3 Froissart as nearly fatal to Charles 

I., when he, with five masque 

as savage men, and cove 
with pitch and flax to imitate hair, 
being accidentally set on fire, was 
nearly burnt to death. Besides the 
several hotels, there were the porter’s 
lodge, linen stores, a fur store, stores 
for bottles, fruit stores, the falconry, 
an enclosure for wild animals, fo 
for the artillery, stables, provision 
houses, pigeon houses, and timber 
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peer It was not a palace, says M. 
vallée, but a mansion-house, like 
those used by the kings of the Franks, 
a sort of large Roman farm, as the 
names of the streets opening upon its 
site bear witness (/a Cerisaie, le Beau- 
treillis, les Lions), and as also is 
proved by the lattice work covering 
the windows “ to prevent the pigeons 
fromentering and dirtying therooms.” 
Our author, however, fails torecognise 
this last fact asindicative of the absence 
of glass windows. This hotel was in- 
habited by Charles V. and his succes- 
sors as far as Louis XII. It was de- 
stroyed and sold under Francis I., and 
an entire quarter built upon its site. 
Part of one of itscomponent parts still 
stands, the gateway of the Hotel de 
Sens, so called from having been the 
palace of the Archbishops of Sens, and 
one of the most remarkable remains 
of the Middle Ages extant in France. 
It was built about’ the year 1365 for 
those prelates, to whom the Bishops 
of Paris were subordinate. On its 
eee one reads those words, Row- 

ge Générale, a ancient 
archiepiscopal palace as having been 

ut to the degrading use of an office 
for the waggon ee of the im- 
perialarmy. High up to the left, the 
visiter will see another sign of recent 
times, an eight-pound cannon-ball 
lodged in the old wall, with this 
inscription, “28 Juillet, 1830.” This 
gateway is one of the finest medieval 
relics in Paris : it is flanked with two 
high-peaked — such as one sees 
at the corners of Norman chfiteaux 
and Scottish castles ; the inner ceiling 
is handsomely groined, and altogether 
itis a most characteristic and interest- 
ing monument. 

e Rue Culture St. Catherine was 
the scene, in 1393, of the assassina- 
tion of the Connétable de Clisson, a 
tragedy highly illustrative of the 
times; and No. 23, the Hotel de Car- 
navalet, is not only a specimen of the 
Italian taste in architecture which 
prevailed under Henri Quatre, but 
was once distinguished as the resi- 
dence of Madame de Sévigné and her 
daughter, when it was the favourite 
resort of wit, learning, and refinement. 
The cabinet in which her immortal 
letters were composed is still shown. 
The two fine statues, Strength and 
Vigilance, are by the chisel of Jean 


on. 
Among the few houses interesting 
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to foreigners as having been the dwell- 
ings of illustrious men, is the Hotel 
Sully, in the Rue St. Antoine, remark- 
able as a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of its age, and more so as hav- 
ing been the residence of the wise 
minister whose name it bears. No. 
212, in the same street, is also another 
instance of the age of Henri 
uatre. 


St. Gervais’ Church is the oldest on 
the north or right side of the town. 
In the sixth century, this basilica, of 
Roman origin, and built on the site 
of a spot of Druidic sanctity, rose on 
an eminence washed by the inunda- 
tions of the river; near it was a Ro- 
man cemetery; it was subsequently 
protected from Norman incursions by 
an entrenchment; around it was a 
village of fishers and watermen, the 
first habitants of Paris hors de [’Ile, 
and before its portal stood its famous 
elm tree, one of a Druidic grove, and 
said to have existed down to so lately 
as the year 1800. In primitive times, 
under the shade of this tree, judges 
rendered justice, vassals paid rent, 
citizens assembled after mass tospeak 
on business, and lovers gave tryst,— 
some, indeed, faithlessly, giving rise tu 
the proverb, attendez mor sous l orme, 
“wait for me under the elm,” as much 
as to say, one has no faith in the pro- 
mised rendezvous. 

The Palais Royal occupies the 
site of a Roman villa, the baths of 
which were exhumed in the last cen- 
tury. Here Cardinal Richelieu con- 
structed an irregular edifice, in which 
he died, bequeathing it to Louis 
Treize, whose widow, Anne of Aus- 
tria, resided in it, with her sons, and 
hence it came to be denominated a 
royal palace. The well-known por- 
trait of this queen, with her two sons, 
Louis Quatorze and ‘Philippe of Or- 
leans, preserved in the small drawing 
room of the Tuileries next the throne- 
room, represents her clothed in black, 
the mourning mother of two branches 
of the Bourbons, both banished from 
the throne of France. Another royal 
widow, Henrietta-Maria, daughter of 
the great Henri Quatre, and relict of 
our Charles I., lived for some time in 
the Palais Royal ; and, ‘after the mar- 
riage of her daughter with the Duc 
d’Orleans, the princely pair received 
it as a dwelling, and, in 1692, it was 
ety bestowed on the duke. 

e legend on a contemporary engrav- 
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ing, in our collection, states, “nostre along the mid alley, under the shade 
grand monarque, Louis XIV., en of mulberry trees planted by the Car- 


ayant changé le titre pendant le sé- 
jour qu’il y a fait, en a mis en posses- 
sion Monsieur, son frére unique.” 
This print depicts the garden as little, 
if any, larger than the present, for it 
looks as if the score or so of private 
hotels on each side were subsequently 
joined by the existing facades, when 
the present facade, at the end, was 
built. Before that time, the backs of 
those detached houses overlooked the 
garden, and the occupiers enjoyed the 

rivilege of entering it. In 1701, 
Philippe, the Regent Orleans, effect- 
ed some exterior alterations, erect- 
ing the famous gallery still known by 
his name, and decorating gorgeously 
the interior of the palace, which be- 
came the scene of his notorious sup- 
pers and orgies. “The regent’s sup- 
pers,” says the Duc de St. Simon, 
“were always shared with very 
strange companions, such as his mis- 
tresses, sometimes girls from the 
neighbouring opera house, sometimes 
ladies of medium virtue, and a few 
men of no family, but brilliant for 
their wit and debauchery. The cheer 
at these nocturnal feasts was exqui- 
site, and every thing ran the gauntlet 
of conversation, old and new gallan- 
tries, and all modern disputes, with- 
out sparing of personages. Much of 
the best wine was drank; the com- 
pany grew warm; foul and impious 
stories were told, and after much noise 
and every one was quite intoxicated, 
they went to bed.” After the de- 
struction of the opera house by fire, 
in 1763, the fourth Duke of Orleans 
erected the left wing and still stand- 
ing facade of the palace, here received 
the visits of Franklin and Voltaire, 
and, in 1780, gave the entire roperty 
to his son, Philippe, Duc de Chartres, 
and better, or rather worse, known as 
Egalité. coming embarrassed, this 
revolutionary and —— prince, 
determining to pay his debts by an 
unusual speculation, turned his palace 
and its appendages to public uses. 
The great, long garden, planted by 
Richelieu and the Regent, having 
been open as a promenade to the élite 
of theneighbourhood, by private rights 
of entry, as to the London squares, 
was already the rendezvous of a se- 
lect society of pretty married ladies, 
young lords, men of letters, and idlers 
of sorts, who walked to-and-fro 


dinal. “There,” says an observer, 
“people look at each other with a 
boldness unusual anywhere except 
there. They talk loud, elbow each 
other, and call to one another; as 
ladies pass, theirnames are mentioned, 
and those of their husbands and loy- 
ers; they laugh almost in people’s 
faces ; and do all this without of- 
fending and without wishing to hu- 
miliate anybody.” Thecharming old 
garden in which that gay and saucy 
yet good-tempered society enjoyed a 
physical and moral state of existence 
peculiar to the French climate, this 
exclusive resort, dear to the privileged, 
was destroyed by the duke, despite 
law proceedings on their part, and the 
sarcasms of the king’s courtiers. In 
its | ens he opened three streets, and 
sold sites for building houses, and 
built around the centre of the grande 

laisance, which is still the Jardin du 

‘alais Royal, the three side buildin 
which, with the palace and the well- 
known Galerie d’ Orleans, enclose the 
oblong square. 

As visiters know, these buildings 
are pierced with arcades, and their 

ound floors are, and were, shops, 
orming the finest bazaar in Europe. 
The speculative duke derived an im- 
mense revenue from his property thus 
improved, and also such an amount of 
influence over the bourgeoisie of the 
metropolis as much increased the jea- 
lousy felt against him at court. The 
building, which appears to us to be 
little else than three new fronts, unit- 
ing the old detached houses, with its 
ree was begun in 1781, and 
finished in 1786. During the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, the colin 
which had been replanted, -_ still 
contains one of the Cardinal’s mul- 
berry trees, became the hot-bed of vio- 
lent politicians ; it was here that the 
tri-coloured cockade was assumed, and 
that many of the boldest measures of 
the rebels were decided upon. 

The Rue du Mail, already men- 
tioned, lies behind the garden to the 
right. Bonaparte resided at different 
epochs in two houses in this street : 
in the Hotel de Metz from May to 
September, 1792, when, a captain of 
artillery, he was ordered up from Va- 
lence to render an account of some 
strong political opinions he had ex- 
pressed ; and in the Hotel des Droits 
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de Homme, in October, 1794, when 
he was a general of artillery, his bro- 
thers Louis and Junot attending him 
as aides-de-camp; they lodged toge- 
ther on the fourth floor, at a rent of 
twenty-seven livres (francs) in specie 
permonth. His friendship for Talma, 
which continued unabated till his 
death, commenced in this house, to 
which the great actor resorted to give 
lessons in declamation to “la citoyenne 
Petite,” afterwards Madame Talma ; 
and from him Bonaparte hired the 
house he took on his marriage.* 

Inaconversation transcribed in “ Mé- 
morial de St. Hélene,” he thus spoke 
of what he was eyewitness of on the 
10th August, 1792, when the Tuileries 
was taken by the mob, the King de- 
posed, anda National Convention con- 
voked :— 


** T happened to be,” he relates, ‘* at 
this horrible epoch, lodged at Paris, in 
the Rue du Mail. At the sound of the 
alarum, and at the news that the Tuile- 
ries was being assaulted, I ran to the 
Carrousel. ... I risked penetrating 
into the garden. Never, since then, has 
any of my battle-fields impressed me 
with the idea of such a mass of corpses 
as the Swiss Guard presented. I looked 
in at all the cafés in the neighbourhood 
of the Assembly: everywhere the irri- 
tation of the people was extreme, rage 
was in all hearts; it showed itself on 
every face, though the men were not at 
all from the dregs of the people.” 


“ Bonaparte,” writes M. Lavallée, 
commenting on this paragraph, “ ne- 
ver liked Paris: he saw with disgust 
the insurrection of the 10th August ; 
he repressed without pity the insur- 
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rection of 13 Vendémiaire; and he had 
formed, in those two days, a bad 
opinion of this heart of France, of 
which he ill understood the move- 
ments, of this bourgeoisie turn by 
turn so apathetic, so turbulent, so 
easy to heaten, so quick to become 
cool.” At one time, in 1804, annoyed 
by the ill-will and opposition of the 
Parisians, he appears to have contem- 
plated removing his capitalelsewhere; 
and in a letter which appeared in the 
Gazette de France (see Hall’s “ Napo- 
leon in Council”), set forth the rea- 
sons why three Emperors of Rome 
removed thence, and why the proud 
city was finally degraded from her 
high rank. Yet he affected love for 
the people of Paris, and said in his 
will:— 

** Je désire que mes cendres réposent 
sur les bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce 
peuple Francais que j'ai tant aimé.” 


The Tour du Louvre, a royal castle 
from the time of Philip-Augustus to 
the day when our Harry of England 
threatened tomake “the Paris Louvre 
shake,” is now suitably represented 
by the magnificent palatial quadrangle 
of the same name, the etymology of 
which seems tous to beeither L’ouvért, 
2.¢., the open country outside the walls, 
or from the novelty of its windows, 
which, default of glass, may have been 
closed with louvre shutters. How- 
ever this was, we rejoice that M. Four- 
nier has proved the fallacy of the 
scandalous idea, that the initials so 
prevalent on the present building are 
those of Henri IL and Diane de Poi- 
tiers, by showing these letters as, in 


*In the year 1795, General Bonaparte, being unemployed and poor, occupied 


a small lodging in the upper story of No. 19 Rue de la Michodiére. The fol- 
lowing curious autograph letter, recently published, from a collection formed in 
Corsica, of Bonapartean relics, was written by General sae to Talma, at a 


time when the former was vegetating in poverty, probably in 
runs thus :— 

**1 have fought like a lion for the Republic, my good friend, Talma, and as a 
reward, she lets me starve. That wretch, Aubry, leaves me on the pavement when 
he might make something of me. I feel myself more than a match for such gene- 
rals as Santerre and Rossignoli, and they won't find a corner in Vendée, or else- 
where, to employ me. You, indeed, are fortunate. Two hours.on the boards put 
you face to face with the public that dispenses fame. We soldiers must purchase 

lory to ascend. Do.not, then, regret your position ; remain on your stage. Who 
ja whether I shall ever appear on mine again? I saw Monvel (another actor) 
yesterday. He is a true friend. Barras makes large promises. Will he keep 
them? That I much doubt. Iam reduced to my last farthing. Have youa few 
francs (‘ quelques ecus’)at my service? I won’t refuse them, and promise repay. 
ment out of the first kingdom I may conquer. My friend, how happy were the 
heroes of Ariosto, They did not depend on a Minister of War. Adieu. 

** Yours, BonaPaRte.” 


20 


is garret here. It 
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H. and C., the latter for his wife, 
Catherine de Medicis. The shocking 
anecdote as to her son, Charles [X., 
firing from a window of this palace 
oe his own subjects during the ter- 
rible morning of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, is told on the authority of Bran- 
téme. The window overlooks the 
Jardin del Infante ; the offensive in- 
scription, put up afterthe Revolution— 
“Oest de cette fenétre que l’infaime 
Charles [X. tirait sur le peuple,” 
was effaced by Bonaparte, when, as 
First Consul, he was preparing the 
public mind for his reception as mo- 
narch. 

Every one will have remarked the 
sunny garden in the angle of the 
Louvre formed by the Salle d’ Apollon, 
a choice spot for warmth and quiet, 
and where one sees old men enjoying 
these qari, groups of little chil- 
dren playing in its sheltered walks, 
and their bonnes seated on benches 
under the palace wall, gossiping in 
their inimitable manner. The name 
of this plaisance within the royal 
precinct is the appropriate one of Le 
Jardin de 0 Infante, so styled froma 
Spanish Infanta, who, when a mere 
child, being affianced to the young 
Louis Quinze, made her solemn ent 
into the French capital in 1722, and, 
being installed in the Louvre, was 
used, until, not aes her fiancé, 
she was returned to her a to 
promenade, carrying a doll, in this 
then private plaisance. 

The Rue du Dauphin, leading from 
the Rue de Rivoli to the church of St. 
Roch, was known by a different name 
until one day in November, 1774, when 
the people, observing that the Dauphin 
was accustomed to pass through it to 
hear Mass in this church, took the 
occasion when the prince wasat prayers 
to show their loyalty by altering its 
name to his, in honour of his piety. 
The Hotel Mirabeau in this street 
afforded lodging, in 1795, to General 
Bonaparte, at the time he was in dis- 
grace, and was occupying himself in 
visiting members of the National 
Convention, to obtain employment. 
The street figures in the oh of de- 
fence he improvised to save the Con- 
vention, and he slept in this hotel on 
the eve of the 13th Vendémiaire (3rd 
October, 1795), that memorable day, 
on which, having, through the favour 
of Barras, obtained the command of 
the troops, he defeated “the sections.” 


That night he installed himself in the 
Hotel de la Colonnade, Rue Neuve 
des Capucines, and remained here not 
only during the disarmament of “the 
sections,” but until his marriage, in 
this hotel, on the 9th March, 1796, 
with Barras’ mistress. The sacra- 
ment of benediction was not per- 
formed at these nuptials, and the sub- 
sequent declaration of the clergy to 
this effect, and a certificate of the 
French Ambassador, that, when they 
were celebrated, the principle of the 
civil conjugal law was that any mar- 
Tiage might be dissolved whenever 
it was the wish of the parties to 
separate, satisfied the mages of 
Austria as to the validity of the di- 
vorce which enabled him to give his 
daughter in marriage to Napoleon. 
General Bonaparte’s experience of 
street-fighting led him to take the 
recaution of isolating the Tuileries ; 
or which purpose he opened the Rue 
de Rivoli, named after one of his ear- 
liest victories, and calculated to enable 
cannon and cavalry to sweep the ap- 
ge to the palace. The resistance 
e had met at the church of St. Roch 
also made him always refuse to open 
a street from its facade down to the 
Tuileries, lest it might be used on an 
émeute. The hotel at the corner of 
the Rue des Capucines, taken by him, 
was then the Foreign ant and its 
ate, round which he posted his sol- 
iers, stood where now is the shop 
front of Giront’s premises. Whilst 
resident here, he found among the 
office papers, the plan for occupying 
Egypt he subsequently attempted to 
carry out. This corner is also remark- 
able as the spot where, on the night 
of the 23rd February, 1848, the first 
eventful shot of this last overthrow 
of the French monarchy was fired. 
We now enter on the Boulevards, 
2.¢., bulwarks, occupying the site, as 
in other cities, of the second wall and 
fosse which once defended the town, 
and which, having been levelled, the 
line of ancient fortification now forms 
the beautiful circling girdle of theelder 
portion of the city. It was in the 
reign of Louis XV. that this rampart 
was formed into a promenade cham- 
pétre, in four alleys between trees bor- 
dered by numerous gardens, which, 
one by one, were transformed into 
those pleasurable resorts, so frequent- 
ed by the French, guingetion, or pub- 
lic wine-gardens ; and here rose little 
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theatres, and booths of every variety 
were planted, including Punchinellos, 
and nome on which Gaulic giles, 
whom Voltaire compares to Shaks- 
peare’s clowns, made the crowd laugh 
at their gillemafré of jests and 
ng a ballad. rae, on Sun- 
ays, during the eighteenth century, 
the Soot and workpeople of the 
city walked in their best attire, to 
breathe the air and amuse themselves, 
as they now throng, by rail, to far re- 
moter environs; and thither it became, 
about the year 1754, the custom of the 
beau monde to drive up and down, es- 
pecially on Thursdays (still the holi- 
day of collegians), to see the toilettes 
and equipages of others, and to show 
their own; and also to go and walk 
there on fine summer evenings, after 
early supper. It was not until about 
the time of the Revolution that sub- 
stantial houses crept out so far, estab- 
lishing themselves on the old unfilled- 
up fosse, such as la rue basse du rem- 
part, part of which still stands below 
the level of the boulevard of the Ca- 
puchines. 
The Chaussée, that is, paved road, 
a@ Antin, was formed by the duke of 
built a man- 


this name, after he h 
sion which afterwards belonged to 
Maréchal de Richelieu, who, in 1757, 
erected the only relic now remaining, 
the Pavillon de Hanovre, situated op- 
posite the opening of the chaussée on 


the boulevards. This singular gay- 
looking edifice, a metropolitan type 
of the pavilions, or garden-houses, so 
frequent on .the Continent, was evi- 
dently built to overlook the then 
newly-formed promenade and the 
c to the Hotel d’Antin. The 
duke also threw the Pont d Antin 
over the Aigou de Gaillon, or rivulet, 
then running overground through the 
marsh and pré, or field, des porcherons, 

This field was, in the time of the 
regency, what the Pré aux clercs had 
been, and what the Wood of Boulogne 
subsequently mane & choice place 
for duels, Before the duke paved 
what is now the Chaussée par excel- 
lence, and one of the best and most 
crowded of thoroughfares, it was a 
mere lane, full of mud and quagmires ; 
but its material changes are not so 
many as those of its nomenclature. 
At first it was the Chemin de [ aigou 
de Gaillon, or des Porcherons; then 
@ Hopital Dieu, because it led to a 
farm belonging to this hospital ; next 
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it bore its present name; but in 1791 
was ordained to be styled the Rue de 
Mirabeau, in honour of this orator, 
recently deceased at No. 42; and a 
slab of black marble was affixed over 
the door of his house, bearing this 
distich— 
“ L’ame de Mirabeau s’exhale dans ces lieux ! 
Hommes libres, pleurez! Tyrans, baissez 
les yeux !” 

Two years subsequently this inscrip- 
tion was removed, and the street given 
the name of Rue du Mont Blane, in 
commemoration of the annexation of 
Savoy, recently debased into a French 

rovince, with the exalted title of the 
epartment of Mont Blanc ; but after 
the allied armies had restored this 
acquisition to its ancient possessor, the 
sponge was passed over a revolution- 
ary inscription which had decreed the 
new nomenclature, this public way 
recovered the name people’s mouths 
were and are used to, and will prob- 
ras retain it, though there has been 
of re-naming the street after the 
Swiss mountain, to honour the re-an- 
nexationof Savoy. Theoldest-looking 
domicile in this street is at the corner 
of the Rue de Provence, a low build- 
ing of two stories, with an inscription 
stating that it was founded in 1796, 
which, however, may only apply to it 
as a wine-shop. At No.7 lived the 
financier, Necker, and it afterwards 
was the abode of Madame Recamier. 
No. 9, a magnificent mansion, con- 
taining a theatre large enough to hold 
500 spectators, was built by the Prince 
de Soubise for a charming danseuse. 
No. 62 was built in 1826 on the site 
ofasmall hotel inhabited by Josephine, 
Madame Beauharnais, before her se- 
cond marriage, and it would seem that 
this soft and seductive Creole resided 
here while under the protection of 
Barras. Born in 1763, she was thirty- 
three years old when in March, 1796, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then aged twen- 
ty-seven, married her. Her family, 
rench colonists in Martinica, were, 
no doubt, respectable, for it was dur- 
ing the quis de Beauharnais’ go- 
vernment of the French West India 
islands that he betrothed her to one 
of his sons. Her surname was Tas- 
cher de la Pagerie. A lady of this 
name is now chamberlaine to the 
Empress Eugenie. Of her three chil- 
dren, Eugtne was viceroy of Italy to 
his puissant step-father. Hortense 
became Queen of Holland, oad, Sté- 
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jhanie was married to the Grand 
uke of Baden. The amiable Jo- 
sephine’s first husband suffered on 
the Revolutionary scaffold, and she 
herself was condemned to death ; but 
his loss had reduced her to such a 
condition, she could not be taken to 
execution, and was spared so long that 
to this circumstance she owed her 
deliverance. She was indebted to 
for restoration of a part of 
her late husband’s property; and it 
was at the Director's house, after the 
13th Vendémiaire, that young Bona- 
parte was introduced to oer. 

In this lane stood, until last year, 
the Hotel Bonaparte, occupied by Na- 
poleon and Josephine. tt was con- 
structed in 1787 for a beautiful dan- 
seuse de l’opéra, passed from her to 
Talma, the actor, and seems to have 
been taken by “Gitoyen et Citoyenne 
Bonaparte” on their marriage. As is 
well known, Josephine’s protector, 
Barras, then chief of the Discstery! 


rewarded the young general for mar- 
rying her by appointing him to com- 
mand “the Army of Italy.” The nup- 
tials took place 9th March, 1796, and 
the bridegroom took his departure 
from this hotel on the 21st, to assume 


his new command ; and returned to it 
5th December, 1797, his arrival being 
preceded by 170 standards, 550 pieces 
of cannon, and sixty millions of francs, 
taken at Lodi and Rivoli ; in honour 
of which the street was named Rue 
des Victoires. 

Probably in this hotel Barras and 
Bonaparte decided on the step of 
feeding and paying the forces by 
leading them into the rich plains of 
Italy. On taking the command, their 
general found them in a deplorable 
state, “ reduced,” says Thiers, “ to the 
last misery,” without coats, without 
shoes, without pay, and sometimes 
without food, except what they ob- 
tained by marauding expeditions 
across the Alps. It was then Bona- 
parte struck that rapid coup de brig- 
and which began his marvellous ca- 
reer of victory. The ae part 
of the enormous — replenished 
the coffers of the bankrupt Directory, 
and with some of his own share, 
180,000 livres, he bought this house, 
and returned to it after his campaign, 
to mature his ambitious designs. 
When it was decided to honour the 
street in which the young conqueror 
lived by the title of Rue tee Victoires, 
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such was the modesty then affected by 
him, that he thought it prudent to con- 
ceal this act of ovation under Repub- 
lican phrases, and accordingly the de- 
cree ran thus :—“The central adminis- 
tration of the department, consider- 
ing it a duty to abolish all signs of 
royalty, and also desiring to conse- 
crate the triumph of French arms 
by one of those monuments which re- 
call the simplicity of ancient manne 
decree that la Rue Chantereine shal 
bear the name of Rue de la Victoire.” 
It was in his little mansion here that 
all parties came to seek Napoleon, or, 
agreeably with his expression, rang at 
his bell: it was here the expedition to 
Egypt was planned ; and it was hence 
he came, with a splendid staff, to ac- 
complish the work of the 18th Bru- 
maire, that is, 9th November, 1799, 
when he overturned the ee 
upon which Barras retired from pu 
lic life. 

The amusing anecdote of the clever 
manner in which he became Only Con- 
sul, as related in the “ Memoire de St. 
Héléne,” may be repeated, particularly 
as a large bureau which belonged to 
him, and may be the one which figures 
in this story, is now advertised for 
sale. Soon after Sityes, Duclos and 
he were named Consuls, he assumed 
to be first, much to the annoyance 
of the former, who, one day, when 
Duclos was absent, pointed to this 
bureau, observing there was more 
in it than met the eye, and then 
showed it contained thesum of 800,000 
francs, which he explained was a fund 
to provide for retirers from the Di- 
rectory. Napoleon, perceiving that 
he might by this means disem 
himself of his colleagues, said that, as 
the money was public it ought to be 
restored to the treasury, but that he 
would ignore the matter, if his col- 
leagues pleased to divide it and retire. 
Duclos was then called in, but on dis- 
agreeing with his partner in the spoil 
the First Consul quietly remarke 
that any quarrel would compel him 
to make the matter public ; so his 
colleagues presently decamped with 
their booty, leaving him in full power. 

For some time this house had the 
name of “ Hotel Bonaparte,” but was 
sold by him, probably after his cruel 
divorce of Josephine ; subsequently it 

assed to various proprietors, and was 
included inthe bathing establishment, 
known as the Néothermes. On the 
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Restoration, the street resumed its 
original name: but Louis Philippe 
restored the new one, a minor instance 
of his impolicy in fostering affection 
for souvenirs of the Empire. 

A curious description of that inter- 
esting little house is given in Galig- 
nanis “Guide.” Adjacent to the 
drawing-room was Bonaparte’s cabi- 
net de travail, a mere closet with a 
single window :—overhead was the 
garret in which he passed many a 
night during his occasional visits to 
the capital; and these always caused 
derangement of its interior, his step- 
son, ea, the future viceroy of 
Italy, being fain to sleep in the loft of 
the coach-house. A small bed-room 
was shown as that of his step-daugh- 
ter Hortense, afterwards wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland, mother 
of the present Emperor, and composer 
of the would-be national air, Partant 
pour la Syrie. The suite of rooms in 
this petit hétel, only three in number, 
and by no means spacious, was the 
trysting-place of the armed chiefs 
i they set out to silence the 
“ avocats criards,” as the fiery Murat 
designated the legislators assembled 
in the orangery of St. Cloud. This 
most interesting domicile was demo- 
lished last year; greatly to the re- 

ret of all who admire the genius of 
ocean and would have preferred 


to see preserved the meanest things, 
the very household stuff associated 


with his memory. Many relics of 
his warrior life are hoarded in the 
Museum of the Louvre, and certainly 
it is a pity that the “ Hotel Bona- 
parte,” where his young married days 
were passed, is gone. The house in 
which he was born, whenever visited 
by French soldiers, is contemplated by 
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them with ardent rapture : though in 
this instance, the sentiment evoked 
may be exaggerated, quite a culte Na- 
polienne, less valuable than the British 
culte Wellington. The grandeur given 
to well-merited reputation is the lof- 
tiest stimulus to exertions towards ac- 
quiring illustrious fame, whether in 
war, or better, in peace. A verse ina 
sonnet by Milton shows the feeling 
this sublime poet connected with 
literary honour— 
“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The ‘on of Pindarus, when temple and 


tower 
Went to the ground.” 


Too little respect for antiquity and 
for the abodes of genius has, in our 
ideas, been exhibited by the French. 
In no other city on earth has the 
procae of material changes, effected 

y the crowbar and the trowel, been 
carried on, during the last ten years, 
so vigorously asin the French capital, 
where no one knows what a day may 
destroy, and where whole streets have 
suddenly become a heap of ruins, and 
risen again in the phoenix form of a 
magnificent boulevard. Even the ori- 
ginal island Paris is invaded, the 
thoroughfare yclept Sebastépol cut- 
ting a way through that stronghold of 
ages into the faubourg St. Germain, as 
mercilessly as did Bonaparte, when he 
opened the street he named after him- 
self in this stronghold of the Bourbons. 
While we write, “the work of destruc- 
tion,” for sanitary and strategic pur- 
poses, is proceeding :—old chapels, 
ancient habitations, portions of the 
town-walls, are as it were exhumed 
and brought to light, part to perish, 
part to be repaired. a qui sen 
va, goes so quickly, what one describes 
to-day may cease to exist to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I am compelled to step aside, in this, 
my review of the work-a-day world of 
France, from descriptions of manu- 
facturing localities, in order to afford 
the reader a view of the people who 
are the life and soul of these locali- 
ties. Not with the bricks and mortar, 
the be-sooted chimneys, or the fur- 
n with their tongues of flame, 
have I to deal. There are, in France 
very close copies of the chimneys and 
furnaces of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
I am interested, rather, in the busy 
chattering ee that direct the 
loom and feed the furnace. I want 
to learn how these complicated inte- 
rests of labour and capital are man- 
aged among our neighbours. I have 
seen strikes, and inquired into the 
rules of trade societies in my own 
coun I know exactly what the 
Sheffield grinder may expect if he in- 
fringe the laws of his society. I have 
argued with great weaver-leaders, and 


have been ) one more than once by h 


the shrewd heads of these. Faults, 
both on the side of labour and on the 
side of capital, I have detected. Above 
I have learned to understand the 
solemnity of the great question that, 
day by day, is growing in our midst ; 
and that somebody will be compelled 
to settle ere long. The question of 
the rights of labour will, if the culti- 
vated classes do not attend to it, and 
solve it justly, be carried, it may be 
against all reason and all economica 
laws, by the strength of the labourers. 
Then, it seems to me, I do no harm 
—I may, on the contrary, do some 
ss pointing out ——— of 
rench organizations of labour. From 


the broad sands of my pages, pros ec- 


ters may gather, here and there, bits 
of gold, that shall be of use to them. 

have dealt already with the ap- 
prenticeship law of France. Now let 
us see how it operates; also, how fe- 
male labour in factories is conducted 
among our neighbours. 

We turn to those manufacturing 
towns where the pee of ma- 
chinery has drawn the working popu- 
lation from their huts into great fac. 
tories. The effect of this has been 


to separate the members of families. 
At daybreak, wife, husband, and 
children, part to meet again, only 
after a hard day’s work. This sepa- 
ration has had a harmful effect upon 
the morals of families. Husband and 
wife, and children, become estranged. 
Children, earning salaries, assume an 
independence for which they are not 
prepared by experience or e ucation: 
the home, in short, is broken up. We 
cannot wonder then that, in French 
villages, men sigh over the new times 
and the new systems; and recall, with 
regret, the days when wife, and chil- 
a, ot fat = —_ = a in 

a independence of factory rules, 
water thelr owil roof. The silk- 
weavers, who still work at home, are 
doomed, with the cotton and linen 
weavers, to pass into factories. It is 
the uncontrollable tendency of the 
commercial genius of our day, to put 
steel, urged by steam, in the place of 
uman muscle, impelled by the brave 
will of hard-toiling man. Still the 
father, and mother, and children must 
part, at daybreak, on the threshold of 
their home, to go to their respective 
masters. Hard-hearted competition 
piles the coals in the boilers (and he 
will pile them upon the workmen’s 
heads, if they look not sharply to their 
own); opens the flood-gates upon the 
mill-wheel, and rings in the round- 
about villages to his hundred-win- 
dowed workshops. But these regrets 
for broken home are only with the 
men and women recently collected 
into factories. The population of 
Lille, for instance, has outlived the 
regret. The Lille artisans of to-day 
have never known home-work. They 
are factory children matured into 
skilful artisans. They have, conse- 
quently, the habits and pleasures of 
old factory hands. Talk to them 
about work at home, and the bless- 
ings of this domestic toil, and they 
will turn a deaf ear upon you. They 
even decline to move from Lille to 
Roubaix (although here wages are 
higher, and living cheaper than in the 
former city), because Ropbaix boasts 
not the public balls, the theatres, and 
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the wine-shops that grace their pro- 
vincial capital. Obviously, then, the 
duty of the social reformer is to seek 
to reconstruct homes for these sing- 
ing, bibbing artisans, in the shade of 
their dear factory chimneys. They 
are turned out of their native villages, 
and they have had time to forget the 
thatched roof, and the cabbage gar- 
den, and the pig. They are town- 
birds now. Their place henceforth 
(that of wife and children also), is 
about vast machines, spinning, card- 
ing, and weaving, triumphantly vic- 
torious over the slow spinning and 
weaving of man’s hand, in the days 
gone by. When one man can super- 
intend the spinning of two thousand 
threads at the same moment, it is not 
probable that he will be permitted to 
return home, there to spin by hand. 
In the factory, by the help of steam, 
he can even work two looms. In the 
factory, then, he is established—he 
and his wife and children. M. Jules 
Simon, accepting this condition of the 
French artisan’s life, as inevitable, 
bids great employers of labour look 
to the morals of their bees. In re- 
garding the morals of a population, 
we naturally turn, in the first place, 
to the mothers, and to those who are 
to become mothers. 

Much, it must be confessed, has 
been done already in some parts of 
France, towards the well-being of 
factory women and factory girls. In 
the valley about Rouen, finely built 
and tended factories may be seen— 
factories that would bear comparison 
with those of Preston. The rooms 
are ventilated, drained, and well lit ; 
they are also exquisitely cleaned. 
Here, the factory girls work under 
healthy circumstances and earn good 
salaries. Every girl has her little cup- 
board (of which she keeps the key), in 
which she keeps her factory clothes, 
and in which she deposits her dinner. 
Water is laid on, that she may refresh 
herself with it at hand. During the 
dinner-hour she may walk under 
shady trees in the court-yard, or sit 
under a vast shed. Near the over- 
seer’s office there is a little chemist’s 
shop—beyond is the school for the 
factory children. She is in a well- 
ordered handsome establishment, in 
short, and has every advantage that 
a master can give her. But it is not 
in the factory, healthy or unhealthy, 
that we must regard the artisan’s 
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wife, if we wish to understand her, 
and the social condition of the popu- 
lation about her. Because misery is 
general in the manufacturing districts 
of France, we must not run away 
with the idea, that the manufacturing 
= of the country is on the decline. 

hat the demand for French manu- 
factures has not declined, is proved 
by the fact, that salaries in all the 
great industries have constantly ad- 
vanced—and still there is misery 
among the artisans ! 

Father, mother, and children work, 
and earn fair wages, and still they 
are in foul lodgings, and in unseemly 
clothes! At St. Quentin there are 
weavers who earn between five and 
six shillings per diem. M. Simon 
computes the average wages of spin- 
ners and weavers in the great indus- 
trial centres of France at three shil- 
lings and two pence per diem. Then 
there are the wages of women, which 
vary from two shillings and ten 
pence to one shilling, according to 
the worker’s skill. Amiens, where 
manufactures are carried on upon a 
small scale, and where the wages are 
always low, pays a female cotton- 
spinner only ten pence a day. Still, 
keeping the cost of French living in 
view, it will be seen that the misery 
which exists among the artisans of 
France is not due to unfortunate 
want. The manufacturers assert that, 
on the contrary, this misery, the result 
of dissipation, increases with the rise 
of wages, wherever home-life has been 
broken up. Honourable exceptions 
to this assertion, as the artisans of 
Sedan, Mulhouse, and Wesserling, in 
no way affect the general question. 
The absence of a seemly home pro- 
duces drunkenness. The artisan walks 
direct from the pay-room of the mill 
to the wine-shop, where he often 
cone Saturday night, aoe and 

onday, over wine, ¢ and skit- 
tles, and gross son If he belongs 
to Lille, he sings ; if to Rouen, he sops 

and his wife can 


till he is stupifie 
drag him home. M. Simon has an af- 


fecting picture of the crowds of weep- 
ing wives who surround the crowded 
wine-shops of manufacturing towns, 
on the evenings of pay-days. At St. 
Quentin, these unfortunate women 
have provoked the pity of the shop- 
keepers. To see them shivering and 
weeping in the cold and rain, while 
their brutal husbands were getting 
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drunk, was intolerable. The shop- 
keepers, therefore, had sheds con- 
siracted opposite the cabarets, where 
the women might wait and weep for 
the drunkards. At Rouen, the arti- 
sans call the coarse brandy, the dear- 
ness of wine and cider has forced them 
to consume—THE CRUEL! Cruel, in- 
deed, with those miserable women 
weeping opposite the brandy-shop, for 
their children’s supper! The appren- 
tices, at the early age of twelve, may 
be seen patronizing the Cruel, and 
smoking short pi At Lille, the 
Mayor has forbidden wine-shop keep- 
ers to serve alcohol to children ; and 
at Douai, the police prevent juvenile 
smoking. Ay, the home is broken up, 
and children of drunken fathers grow 
at the cabaret. They die also at a 
terrible rate. When the mill disgorges 
its workers, observers are horrified to 
see the halt and lame children, who 
hobble thence to their dark neglected 
homes. Drunkenness:is the ene 
and the end of life in the great Frenc 

industrial centres. Against this vice 
what can the salaries of women an 

children do? The women’s labours 
help the drunken husband on his road 
toruin. The child is born with dis- 
ease in his bones, and with evil ex- 
ample before him. Shut up the wine- 
shops, autocratic mayors of manufac- 
turing towns have cried ; but the evil 
lies deeper than the art of a lock- 
smith can reach. The root of it, not 
the surface, must be attacked. The 
root of it lies in the absence.of vir- 
tuous homes. The girls whe work in 
the factories are the children of a 
drunken father, and, probably, a mo- 
ther lost to the sense of shame, which 
-belongs to woman from nature. These 
girls mix with drunken apprentices— 
need we add a:word to describe the 


result? All that the young couples 

want, is a hole to lie and sleep in. 

sagen. § is farfrom being de rigueur. 
vi 


The evil lies so deep, that mothers of 
illegitimate children are tempted by 
the Benevolent Society of Amiens 
with a monthly gift of seven francs to 
suckle their offspring. This tempta- 
as eee to yen ee 

rom nurses, “aw pot,” 
that is, nurses who feed their charges 
on goat’s milk or cow’s milk. There 
are manufacturing towns (Lille for 
instance) where the women have fol- 
lowed the example of the men, and 
have added enness to their other 
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vices. It is estimated that at Lille, 
twenty-five out of every hundred men, 
and twelve out of every hundred wo- 
men are confirmed drunkards. Here, 
there are even women’s wine-shops, 
where the unfortunate frequenters 
drink coffee and spirits, while their 
babes lie drugged at home with a 
“dormant,” as the popular infant’s 
narcotic is called. 

It is curious to remark, that while 
the women employed in the factories of 
Lille and Rouen, add drunkenness to 
their general depravity, those of St. 
Quentin, although exceedingly lax in 
their morals, drink only water. At 
St. Quentin, therefore, children have 
better chances of enjoying an infancy 
at home than they have at Lille. 
For the sober mothers of St. Quentin 
-_= all their earnings home ; where- 
as the Lille mothers spend much of 
theirs on brandy and gin. M. Jules 
Simon does honour to these sober, 
hard-working mothers, who rise be- 
fore their husband to prepare his 
breakfast ;. who return home after 
work-hours to cook dinner, put the 
room in order, and mend a few rags, 
while the father lies toping at the 
wine-shop. For the wife there is in- 
cessant care. She must put off credi- 
tors ; she must beg a little grace of the 
landlord ; and for reward, it may-be, 
she receives a thrashing when her 
sottish husband staggers into her 
room: herroom! Let any reader who 
ov wish to obtain a distinct idea of 
a French artisan’s residence, turn to 
the pages of M. Blanqui. He will 
find that the cellars and cowrettes of 
Lille, the forts of Roubaix, and the 
convents of St. Quentin are, one and 
all, foul, cramped, undrained holes, 
where men, women, and children live, 
cheaped pell-mell together—apart from 
the commonest decencies of life. M. 
Jules Simon describes a house in one 
of the Roubaix forts where three 
families oceupy a common floor in 
darkness, dirt, and fever. At St. 
Quentin there are old traces of Flem- 
ish cleanliness among the artisans ; 
but Rheims !—here men and women, 
in holes where the water drips from 
the roof, lead miserable and degraded 
lives. At Tharm, a lodging consist- 
ing of two narrow rooms has been re- 
marked, where a father and mother, 
a daughter and son-in-law, with four 
children, are packed ; and the entrance 
to which is through a pig-sty, where 
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their landlord, we are assured, rears 
some very fine grunters. 

Rouen appears to enjoy the unen- 
viable reputation of showing more 
misery in its bosom than any other 
manufacturing town of France. 
day of hard work brings on a night 
to be passed in a hole unfit for a dog. 
Yet workmen’s lodgings are profitable 
investments, returning a nett of 10 or 
15 per cent. And it is, perhaps, be- 
cause the letting of rickety pestilent 
chamberssatisfies the landlord’s greed, 
that he leaves the water dropping 
from the ceiling, and the stagnant 

tter at the workman’s door-step. 

e has his money weekly—let a 
mother of a family fail in her pay- 
ment, and she must into the streets 
with rags and children. Her furni- 
ture is a stick or two: she has no 
security to offer. If she possesses 
a miserable bed, it is no security to 
the landlord ; for the law of France 
will not permit a landlord to take 
the bed from under his tenant. Yet 
avarice has always a device at hand 
with which to torture the creditor. 
An anecdote is told of a Lille land- 
lord, who started from his house on 
his weekly rent-collecting morning, 
dragging a wheel-barrow with him. 
When he found a lodger who was not 
ready with his rent, he removed the 
door or the window of the unpaid 
lodging, and left his tenant to be 
frozen out. The man often collected 
a goodly load of doors and windows 
in this way, in the course of his most 
Christian morning. 

The French artisans then, with but 
rare exceptions, have homes only 
where the air is putrid, the food un- 
healthy ; where his children are un- 
healthy, and where his wife (with her 
thirteen hours and a-half at the fac- 
tory) isaslave. Throughout the day 
his children are alone, or with a gar- 
deuse, who doses them that they may 
sleep. emmpene that they are fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy the advantages 
of a créche or public nursery, they are 
still massed with all the brats of the 
neighbourhood. There is no loving 
word for them: a mother’s arms are 
notabout them! From the public nur- 
sery they will go to the public school; 
ak thence, at the earliest allowed 
age, to the factory. Almost unknown 
to their parents; familiar with the 
courettes, or forts, or cellars, into which 
they crawled on those long days when 
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they were left to shift for themselves : 
old witnesses (young as they are) of 
shameless depravity and brutalizing 
indecency—they are ripe, almost be- 
fore they can talk plainly, to enjoy 


A the dangerous society of factory ap- 


rentices. Whom shall we blame? 

he mother? Alas! poor soul, hers 
isa terrible lot. Hunger stares down 
upon her sickly brood, and bids her 
make haste to the factory, if she 
would hold body and soul of her little 
ones together. She must leave them 
from sunrise till sunset, that they may 
humbly sup on her return. Shall we 
blame the father, then? It is, indeed, 
difficult not to fall upon him with our 
heaviest indignation; as we watch 
him drinking away the wages that 
would carry comfort to the little ones 
who are shivering, in a cellar, about 
a dying fire. But let us be just even 
to the sot! He was brought up as 
he is bringing, or rather dragging his 
family up, in their turn. He can re- 
member his father staggering home 
at nights : his mother hanging about 
the wine-shop door, begging the father 
of her children to spare something 
from his cups for the starvelings, 
shiveringinahole! He hasnoknow- 
ledge, no experience of a higher social 
life than that he is leading. It is as 
natural in him to go to his estaminet, 
as it is in a priest to go to church. 
He is to blame, because he has not 
self-sacrifice enough to take from his 
cup that which his starving children 
beg with the eloquent eyes of Hun- 

er. But the system is vicious. The 

estruction of home is the destruction 
of society. 

The home robbed of wife and mo- 
ther ceases to be a home. It be- 
comes a mere sleeping chamber, in 
which no affections are centred, in 
which there is neither order nor har- 
mony. The mother’s love — that 
sacred flame that is the natural and 
beautiful light of home—flickers, 
fades, and is extinguished. The mo- 
ther reaches that depth of degrada- 
tion at which, unabashed and un- 
moved, she can learn that her child 
is dishonoured. M. Jules Simon, 
looking fixediy at all these social ul- 
cers of his country, declares that they 
are the outward expressions of a cor- 
rupt social constitution. The factory 
em that has robbed children of 
their mothers, and husbands of the 
wifely graces that dignify home, is to 
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blame. But how is the factory sys- 
tem to be altered? By what cunning 
arrangement can the weaver return 
home to his hand-loom, and his wife 
to her spinning-wheel? The tens 
of thousands of artisans now closel 
massed at the call of steam, how sha 
they be separated again into families 
living apart, and still thrive? If M. 
Jules Simon can answer this question, 
he will solve a vital problem. 

But there is good work to be done 
amid the drunken artisans of Lille, 
and Rouen, and St. Quentin. The 
hours of female labour may be short- 
ened ; the cowrettes and forts may be 
drained and sweetened; the French 
Legislative Corps may pass a Common 

ging House Act, copying that now 
in force in England; administerin 
drugs to infants without medica 
sanction may be made an offence 
against the law; and above all, tem- 


Tue forenoon of Thursday—that is 
to say, less than twenty-four hours 
prior to the time fixed for his appear- 
ance on the terrible platform in Kon- 
ens Nytorv—Lars Vonved was calm- 
y reclined on the broad oaken bench. 
his back resting against the wall, an 
his head supported by his right hand, 
the elbow being raised by the hard 
leathern pillow. This position was 
obviously the most easy he could 
assume, as it enabled him to dispose 
of the ponderous fetters which clasped 
his limbs in a way that rendered 
him as little inconvenience by their 
weight and pressure as possible. The 
flesh wounds he had received on the 
fatal night of his capture were already 
quite healed, thanks to his good con- 
stitution and the purity of his blood. 
Several times had he received wounds 
which would have proved dangerous 
to many men, but they invariably 
healed kindly, for his temperate man- 
ner of living and ceaseless activity 
kept his iron frame in perfect health. 
‘o look at the countenance of this 
impenetrable man none would have 
imagined him to be conscious that he 
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perance may be preached in every 
manufacturing centre. The French, 
who are fond of outward tokens of 
mane who love crosses, and medals, 
and ribbons, might appeal to the ar- 
tisans through their vanity. Rewards 
—_ be given to total abstainers, 
additions might be made to the sav- 
ings of the highest depositors in the 
savings’ banks ; building societies 
might be established. If M. Jules 
Simon will be at the pains to exa- 
mine the manufacturing districts of 
England at the present time, he will 
be able to appreciate justly the value 
of this advice we venture to offer 
him, viz., that above and before all, 
he should —_ temperance to the 
tipplers of Rouen and Lille; and 
tempt them by every art from the 
bottle. Happy homes and wise chil- 
dren will follow the temperance flag. 


was doomed to shortly suffer a hor- 
rible and ignominious death in atone- 
ment to the outraged laws of his 
country. There he was, enclosed by 
the pitiless walls of a dungeon whence 
escape was literally impossible, and 
yet he reclined his fettered limbs on 
the cold bench as calmly, and to all 
appearance as carelessly, as though it 
were a soft couch in the cabin of his 
own skonnert. His fair and gentle 
features were placid as ever: not a 
line in them betokened anguish, nor 
even anxiety ; nor could they be said 
to express any distinct emotion or 
feeling whatever, unless a furtive 
smile playing around the lips, and 
the occasional gleam of his keen blue 
eyes as they gazed towards the iron- 
studded door, indicated curiosity and 
expectation of somesort. The heavy 
steps of the sentinels pacing the 
pavement of the corridor were only 
very faintly heard by him, even 
when they approached close to the 
massive door. When, however, he 
could hear them, or the clang of 
their arms, with unusual distinctness, 
he gazed so earnestly as to prove that 
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he expected a visiter. And who 
could that visiter be? Not his de- 
voted wife—the only friend permitted 
to visit him, and probably the only 
one who would have dared to do so 
even if permission could have been 
obtained—for when she bade him 
adieu on the ae night, it was 
with the understanding that she 
would come again for the last time 
towards midnight on Thursday. It 
was not Amalia, therefore, whose 

resence he awaited, nor was it a 
riend, nor a person whom he had 
ever before seen. Who could it be? 

THE HEADSMAN OF COPENHAGEN ! 

Early that morning Vonved had 
requested to see General Poulsen, the 
Commandant of Citadellet Frederiks- 
havn, and when that high function- 
ary promptly visited him, he said he 
had a particular favour to ask. The 
General, with unusual good-humour, 
replied that he would willingly grant 
it, a it was within the sphere 
of his duties. Vonved then demand- 
ed that his intended executioner, the 
Headsman of Copenhagen, should be 

rmitted to visit him in his cell, as 

e wished, he said, to have a private 
interview with that personage. 

“Ah,” said the General, in anaccent 
of mingled surprise and pity ; “believe 
me, prisoner, you will see the Heads- 
man quite soon enough without a 
private interview!” 

But Vonved still urged his desire, 
and after a brief deliberation, the 
General consented. Having obtained 
thus much, Vonved ventured a fur- 
ther request, which was so extraor- 
dinary that it startled the Command- 
ant, and made him shudder, for the 
condemned actually required that the 
Headsman should bring with him the 
hideous instruments of his fearful 
office, and exhibit them. 

The Commandant shook his head, 
and looked penetratively at Vonved. 
The latter instinctively guessed the 
General’s secret thoughts, and said 
with a smile— 

“Tis only a fancy of mine, General 
Poulsen, and the last I wish to gra- 
tify. ou will not refuse ?” 

‘A fancy,” murmured the General, 
nervously twitching at his swor 
hilt, and staring fixedly at his inex- 
plicable prisoner ; “ay, and a some- 
what peculiar one, eh ?” 

“That is according to the view 
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people may take of it, General,” 
landly responded Vonved. 

“Tf,” continued the General, in a 
musing, retrospective tone, “if such 
a request, albeit = unusual, had 
been made by an ordinary prisoner, 
why, I might have taken it into con- 
sideration, but”—— 

“You think J am an extraordinary 
one, eh, General ?” and Vonved softly 
laughed. 

Even the grim Commandant smiled 
at this, and drawing forth his silver 
snuff-box, he thrice tapped the lid, 
and as he took a pinch, nodded an 
eloquent affirmative. 

“Well,” resumed Vonved, “I’m 
sure you do me the eminent honour 
to treat me as such,” glancing signi- 
ficantly at his fetters ; “ but why re- 
fuse my /ast friend to visit me ?” 

“TI remember,” replied the Com- 
mandant, speaking slowly and em- 
phatically, “that when, three years 
890, you were awaiting your doom in 

ronborg at Elsinore, you induced 
Baron Leutenberg to permit a priest 
to visit you, and the result was’”—— 

“That the priest and I exchanged 
conditions!” interrupted Lars Von- 
ved, with a slight chuckle and an 
arch look, as though the reminiscence 
afforded him particular gratification. 

“Precisely so; and very droll, I 
dare say. Hah! by the Hammer of 
Thor! but you have not a simple 
Baron Leutenberg to deal with now !” 
grimly rejoined the General. 

“ Alas! no;’ demurely cried Von- 
ved, shaking his head with an air of 
sad acquiescence. Then he’ briskly 
added—*“ Ah, that poor priest was 
innocent as a babe, I give you my 
word, General. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, and I was re- 
luctantly compelled to deceive him 
and my very shrewd and watchful 
guards. I acted by instinct—that 
was all !” 

“Tnstinct! ay, at the expense of 
poor Baron Leutenberg, who lost his 
command of Kronborg, and was dis- 
graced in consequence!” dryly re- 
marked the General. “ Well! trust 
me, my friend, / shall not run any 
similar risk after such a lesson as 
that. By-the-by,”’ continued he, 
curiously, “did your escape really 
happen as related in the ballad they 
sing about you ?” 

“Tt did, General. But surely you 
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éannot imagine that I am such an 

idiot as to hope to escape from your 

ch en’ the scheme with 

the —_ i of a priest for 
] 


@ scape-goat 
. Tordner me !” ejaculated the 
General, twirling his huge gray mous- 
taches with an uneasy air; “who can 
tell what you hope, or what you ex- 
> or what you can or cannot do ? 
don’t relish the responsibility of 
our safe-keeping, I can tell you, and 
shall not feel comfortable until 
—— I don’t wish to hurt your feel- 
ings, Captain Vonved—but really 
until you——. Ah! you comprehen 
me, I am sure ?” 

“Until I am led forth for execu- 
tion, you would say?’ composedly 
answered Vonved, not a muscle of 
his features twitching, as he thus 
spake of his fearful impending doom. 

The Commandant gravely and si- 
lently bowed. 

* Well, General, you will not have to 
wait long, and, therefore, I once more 
beg ou will humour my little fancy.” 

ton are a fearful and a fearless 
man ; ay, and a most desperate and 
reckless man, Captain Vonved,” 
thoughtfully replied the Command- 
ant ; “ and how can I conjecture what 
mad scheme you have po Y 

“None whatever. You surely do 
‘not mee ine I would bribe the Heads- 
man ” 


“You cannot, if you would. He 
is impotent to aid you in any way. 
He is as much a prisoner as yourself, 
and as closely watched.” 

“So much the better; the less ob- 
jection to my privately seeing him.” 

“T have already said I am willing 
for you to see him, and to converse 
with him as much as a desire, but 
why wish to see his—his’—— 

A particular fancy—an impulse— 
nothing more. Come, General Poul- 
sen, let us speak frankly and sin- 
cerely !” exclaimed Vonved, suddenly 
changing his nonchalant bantering 
-tone ; and drawing himself up to his 
full height, despite his chains, he spake 
with plaintive energy: “I perfectly 
understand your doubts and not un- 
natural suspicions, but I give you my 
word of honour—— ah! do not smil 
ironically, General, for outlaw as 
am, and doomed to an ignominious 
death, I yet defy any living being to 
prove that I ever brake my pledge 
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of good faith! I solemnly promise 
you that I contemplate nothing of 
the kind you apprehend, for I am 
nota madman. I do not even wish 
to touch the instruments—I merely 
desire to see them. And you can 
give any private orders to the Heads- 
man you think proper.” 

“True, I can ;” mused the Com- 
mandant. “ Well, well, Captain Von- 
ved, it is, as you say, one of your 
last requests, and I seek not to fa- 
thom your motive—and motive of 
some sort you doubtless have—for 
such a very extraordinary fancy. It 
shall be gratified, however. i will 
send the Headsman to you punctu- 
ally at noon, and” ——, he paused, 
and nodded his head emphatically— 
“if his presence, and what he will 
show and tell you, does not unman 
you, nothing will ?” 

“Thank you, heartily, General 
Poulsen. I shall never forget your 
kindness.” 

“Hammer of Thor! your memory 
will not long be burthened with that 
or any other recollection!” hastily 
replied the General ; and ungracious 
as was this speech, and bitter as was 
its terrible allusion, the stern, yet 
not unfeeling old Commandant utter- 
ed it involuntarily, and grew quite 
confused and vexed at himself the 
next instant, when he suddenly re- 
flected that it might imply a cruel 
taunt. So he hastily nodded, and 
quitted the cell, muttering—* What 
a man! Himmel! what a man!” 

When the ponderous door had 
again clanged back, and Lars Vonved 
was once more in solitude, a singular 
smile stole very gradually over his 
features, and he stood for a minute 
or two immovable, his head bowed, 
and his eyes fixed on the huge flag- 
stone at his feet. 

What were his thoughts? What 
feeling could it be which suggested 
that smile of secret self-gratulation ? 


He had gained his point with the 
Commandant—his request was grant- 
ed—but what was the motive of that 


uest 4 

he smile faded away, and he raised 
his head and glanced quickly around. 
Twice or thrice his lips unclosed, as 
though an ejaculation was on the 
point of utterance, and his keen eyes 
flashed with an inexplicable expres- 
sion. It did not distinetly betoken 
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gladness, nor triumph, nor pride, nor 
scorn, nor disgust, nor contempt, nor 
irony, but a strange admixture, as it 
were, of all, with a dash of roguish 
amusement. 

Then he glanced at his manacles, 
anda short, bitter, irrepressible laugh 
burst from-his lips. 

“Ha! ha! my good friend, the Com- 
mandant,” soliloquized he, speaking to 
himself in a low, yet clear whisper, 
“is a wise man—in his generation. 
He swears by the Hammer of Thor 
that I cannot deceive him as I ere- 
while deceived his poor simple friend 
Baron sana Lars Vonved 
must not dream of escape now he is 
in charge of the astute General Poul- 
sen! For has not the General im- 
mured him in the innermost dungeon 
of Citadellet Frederikshavn? And 
are not watchful, incorruptible senti- 
nels posted at every outlet? And is 
not the doomed man fettered in every 
limb? Is he not caged like a wild 
beast, and regarded as such?” 

Vonved clanged his manacles to- 
gether with a fierce, contemptuous 
ejaculation as he uttered the last sen- 
tence ; but the next moment he gently 
resumed : 

“The old General only does his 
duty, and I honour him for it, and 
bear him no ill-will. I think he 
pities me, too. Ay, he is not a cruel 
man; he is only stern, and stolid, and 
—stupid ! Ah, well, I have done with 
him now—he has served my turn!” 
And here Vonved commenced swiftly 
moving to and fro as well as his fet- 
ters would permit, and heavy as they 
were, he seemed almost unconscious 
of their existence so far as their mere 
weight was concerned ; but he uttered 
a terrible cry of rage when he hap- 
pened to take a step too far, and was 
checked by the chain riveted to the 
hoop around his body ; for it was too 
short to permit him to walk beyond 
the middle of the dungeon. He 
seemed, however, half ashamed to 
have been betrayed, even in solitude 
to an expression of anger so- futile an 
impotent, for his delicate features 
flushed, and he uttered a low and 
scornful ejaculation expressive of self- 
reproof. 

“Ja! ja!” muttered he, “they can 
dungeon my body, and fetter my 
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limbs, and stint me of air, and exult 
in my pangs, and doom me to suffer 
an infamous death, but my soul is be- 
yond their power! They cannot for 
one moment bind my free spirit !” 
His eyes flashed as he uttered these 
passionate sentences, and in an ironi- 
cal, mocking tone, he then recited a 
spirited verse from a Danish sea-song, 
beginning with the lines :— 
“Derfor rasf ombord! 
See Fregatten, hvor hun ftamper! 
Seer 3 tffe hvor 
Hefla med af Loengsel damper?” 


“Ha! ha!” chuckled he, in a low, 
guarded tone, “Opmed Seil og Damp! 
Op med Reer og op med Master !* 
Here am I, Lars Vonved, whom men 
call the Baltic Rover, fettered, and 
dungeoned, and doomed; closely 
watched by day, and trebly guarded 
by night, lest I may haply once more 
balk their vengeance—or justice, as 
they callit. Fools! ye reckon to con- 
summate my doom on the morrow, 
but—Op med Seil og Damp!” 

He soliloquized no further. Ab- 
ruptly checking himself, he glanced 
from wall to wall, from flooring to 
ceiling, and then threw hisframe down 
fall length on the bench, so recklessly 
that every link of his fetters crashed 
and rattled: And thus it was that he 
reposed in expectation of his dread 
visiter. 

Precisely at noon the sentinel sta- 
tioned outside the dungeon door loudly 
challenged some approaching party, 
received the countersign, and the next 
minute the thick iron bars which 
stretched athwart the door at top and 
bottom, were unshipped from their 
sockets, and a huge key grated in the 
monstrous lock. ith a harsh rasp- 
ing, and a hoarse, dull jar, the pon- 
derous bolts slowly shot back, and the 
loosened door was cautiously thrust 
inward —_ sufficiently to admit the 
head andshoulders of the chief gaoler, 
who gazed anxiously and nervously 
into the dungeon with much the same 
doubtful air as though he were sur- 
veying the den of a ave tiger, to 
observe the mood of the animal ere 
venturing within hisreach. Perceiv- 
ing that Lars Vonved reclined in the 


sition described, and gazed stead- 
fy and very calmly at himself, the 
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gaoler took cotirage and advanced a 


step. 
Well ?” said Vonved, in a quiet 
tone, yet expressive of undisguised 
contempt. 

“By order of the Commandant, 
Herr Vonved, the Captain of the 
Guard and”—— 


. But here he was thrust aside by the 
officer whom he had just named, who 
stalked in, with his left hand clutch- 
ing the hilt of his longsword, the scab- 
bard of which clanged sharply against 
the pavement. He advanced to the 
middle of the — and there 

used in some embarrassment, for 

onved made no movement, nor ut- 
tered asyllable, but gazed at him with 
an air of consummate ease and non- 
chalance. 

Prisoner,” said the officer, hesitat- 
ingly, “ by order of General Poulsen, 
, have brought the Headsman to your 

ungeon.” 

‘Very good, Captain of the Guard,” 
replied Neeved ina tone of cool supe- 
riority ; “ you may introduce him.’ 

The officer stared at the terrible and 
inscrutable prisoner, andat the gaoler, 


alternately, but Vonved was in no 
mood to waste time with him. 

“Captain of the Guard!” exclaimed 
he, in a sharp, stern tone, “ you have 
your orders from General Poulsen; 
oo eae . tarted, and din be- 

e officer s and gazed in 
wildered astonishment at the doomed 
captive who thus addressed him. 

“You were ordered to introduce to 
me the Headsman of Copenhagen for 
a private interview. Do so, and re- 
tire !” 

The captain flushed, partly with 
anger, and partly with undefinable 
awe and an instinctive feeling of per- 
sonal inferiority to the manacled pri- 
soner, and muttering, “I wish you joy 
of your private interview!” he beck- 
oned to the gaoler, and they quitted 
the dungeon together, giving place to 
an ominous figure, who stalked slowly 
and noiselessly forward, until he stood 
in the centre of the floor. The door 
a clanged, and its outer. bars 
and bolts grated in their sockets, and 
then Lars Vonved had his strange 
wish realized, for he was in his dun- 
geon, alone with the Headsman. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE HEADSMAN OF COPENHAGEN. 


THE personal history of the Heads- 
man was extraordi He was by 
birth a gipsy—the only son, it was 
said, of the “king” of the vagrant 
tribes who roam through the immense 
wilds, and moors, and heaths of Jut- 
land, the northern peninsula of Den- 
mark Proper. quite a youth 
he committed some serious crime for 
which he was sentenced to a length- 
ened imprisonment in the Tught- 
huus (House of Correction), at Aal- 
borg. He nay escaped thence, 
- — is vagrant, eae 
i ut being in danger of re-appre- 
Scone he comp ed southward Into 
Slesvig, and shortly afterwards be- 
came a soldier. regiment was 
sentto the Danish West India Islands, 
where he served a few years with any 
thing but agood character, until, for re- 
breaches of military discipline, 

eand otherkindred spirits were Araft. 
ed to a sort of “condemned regiment” 
stationed at one of the Danish “ fac- 
tories,” or settlements, on the coast of 
Africa. From this place he managed to 


desert, and forthwith found congenial 
employment aboard a Spanish slaver. 
e spent several years in “ black- 
bird-catching,” and it was currently re- 
ported he even engaged in a darkerand 
yet moreiniquitous calling at seaas one 
of the crew of the Morning Star, a pi- 
rate brig of terrible notoriety. How- 
ever this aie be, certain it isthat he 
returned to Denmark after an absence 
of ten years in all, considerably en- 
riched with booty; which, however, he 
was not destined to enjoy long, for he 
saoes and seized as a deserter, 
and condemned as a “slave” (or con- 
vict) for a term of years. His former 
-fortune did not desert him. He 
once more escaped—by bribing his 
pat it was supposed—and thence- 
orth led a desperate life as the chief 
of a gang of miscreants who generall 
infested the wild districts of Jutlan 
but who occasionally sdjourned in 
Slesvig and Holstein, and in the adj 
cent Danish isles. Many robberies 
and even murders were committed by 
the gang, until the government being 
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thoroughly aroused, a vigorous cru- 
sade was set on foot against them, and 
they were dispersed, pursued in every 
direction, an ed by twos and 
threes from their dens and eee 
places. The very last man capture 

was the redoubtable captain of the 
band, Ole Hustru. Thisaccomplished 
gentleman, gipsy by birth, and pirate 
and bandit by profession, proved him- 
self to be a superb villain now that 
he and his followers were firmly 
gripped by the iron hand of justice, 

e offered not only to give such evi- 
dence as would effectually convict 
every one of his captiveassociates, but 
also to render valuable information 
concerning the organization and ren- 
dezvous of certain other predatory 
bands. Moreover, he pledged him- 
self to discover secret stores where 
the bulk of pteteenentere by his 
own banditti was hidden, so that it 
might be restored to its rightful own- 
ers. In return for these services Herr 
Ole Hustru meekly stipulated that he 
himself should receive a free pardon. 
Now, so far, there was nothing very 
extraordinary in the affair, for, time 
out of mind, the greatest villain of a 
gang of marauders has invariably been 
the first to betray his companions that 
he may save his neck at their expense; 
but in the present instance the ante- 
cedents of Herr Hustru were of such 
a nature that the authorities naturally 
hesitated to aecept his scoundrelly 
offer, for they could not but feel con- 
scious that if the arch-villain himself 
was thus permitted toescape the pun- 
ishment he so richly merited, at the 
expense of those who had been mere 
subordinates and tools in his hand, 
the public would inevitably indulge in 
reflections any thing but compliment- 
ary to the assumed impartiality of 

adam Justice. 

The result of investigations and 
deliberations, however, so clearly evi- 
— me yen of a Hustrw’s offer, 
that, on the score of expediency, it 
was reluctantly accepted. One tri- 
fling condition was nevertheless pe- 
remptorily insisted upon. “We know 
what your past career has been, and 
we can predicate what your future 
career would be were we to set you 
once more _ liberty,” ny the autho- 
rities, “and, consequently, we are un- 
willing that such a subline evil-doer 
as yourself should be permitted to walk 
abroad unfettered or unguarded. Ful- 
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fil your promises, and we will grant 
you the n of life, but more than 
that we will not yield.” He cheer- 
fully assented to the hard condition. 
By his unscrupulous evidence every 
one of his band was convicted, some 
being sentenced to death, and the 
others to slavery. 

It happened that the Headsman of 
Copenhagen—to which city the rob- 
bers had been conveyed for trial— 
was then a man in years, and res 
quired the aid of an assistant to 
re the dread duties of his office. 

err Ole heard of this, and imme- 
diately proffered himself as a candi, 
date. He was permitted to “try his 
hand,” and he actually officiated at 
the execution of seven wretched men 
who had recently been members of 
his gang, and who were brought to 
the scaffold chiefly by his own traito. 
rous evidence! This was a promising 
beginning, and well did the incom- 
parable villain subsequently realize 
the augury. During five years he 
pereened the duties of assistant 
Headsman, or executioner (continu- 
ing all the while a prisoner himself) ; 
and then, the old Headsman dying, 
he was appointed to the vacant office, 
and was permitted to receive the 
fixed salary, and all the perquisites 
thereunto appertaining ; and he could 
expend these earnings in any manner 
he pleased, although he was person- 
ally confined within the grim walls of 
Citadellet Frederikshavn. He was 
never permitted to pass beyond the 
outer gates of this fortress except 
under close escort, when his services 
as Headsman were required. No 
sooner had he performed his terrible 
duty than he was conducted back to 
the citadel, there to remain a “ pri- 
soner at large.’ When Ole Hustru 
volunteered to become assistant to 
his predecessor, he was thirty-five 
years of age ; he served five years as 
a subordinate ; and he had now been 
fifteen years Headsman of Copen- 
hagen. Thus his present age was 
fifty-five. 

he aspect of this illustrious mis- 
creant accorded well with the na- 
ture of his hideous office. He was a 
very tall muscular man, and, strange 
to say, his carriage still evidenced that 
he had been a soldier, for he bore 
himself gracefully erect, and all his 
motions were mechanically prompt 
and precise, the result of martial 








training and discipline. Although 
two score and fifteen, his joints were 
as supple as those of a young man, 
and he had a peculiar lithe, springing 
gait. Nothing betokened his idiosyn- 
erasy—nothing in his personal aspect 
revealed his character nor indicated 
the monstrous career he had run 
except his head. Ah, what a head, 
and what a countenance! The in- 
telligent observer first gazed at it 
with startled surprise; then with 
excited curiosity ; next with shud- 
dering fascination ; and finally with 
horror, fear, abhorrence. His gipsy 
origin was strikingly eviden by 
the general contour of his features ; 
by his long coal-black hair, wiry and 
coarse as a horse’s mane ; and by his 

culiar complexion, which was a 

eep rich olive, dusky around the 
eyes, and verging to a dark purplish 
hue on the neck and throat. His 
jaw was remarkably massive and an- 
gular, a shape indicative alike of 
stubborn resolution and remorseless 
cruelty ; his chin was long, narrow, 


and peaked ; his lips broad, and ex- 


ceedingly thin and wrinkled ; his 
nose large, hooked, sharply ridged, 
and the nostrils closely compressed. 


His countenance was furrowed and 
indescribably repulsive, for every tor- 
tuous line seemed a physical record 
of some past evil d and the whole 
eountenance was expressive of wiliest 
cunning, vile passions, animal courage 
and ferocity, criminal daring, and 
consummate audacity and villany. 

Such was the Headsman of Copen- 
hagen--the being who now stood in 
the dungeon of the doomed Rover. 

As the dun 
behind him, the Headsman advanced 
to the wooden block fixed in the 
centre of the floor, and upon its top 
deposited a long black leathern bag. 
He then doffed his t uncout 
wolf-skin cap, and raised his right 
hand to his brow in military salute. 

“T am here, at your service, Cap- 
tain Vonved!”’ exclaimed he, in a 
deliberate, yet hoarse and hollow 
voice. 

Lars Vonved made no immediate 
reply, nor did he stir from his reelin- 
ing posture on the stone bench, but 
glanced keenly at the ominous visiter. 

The Headsman wore his official 
dress : trowsers and a tunic, both of 
blood-red cloth, with broad black 
stripes down the seams of the former, 
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and three black horizontal bars en- 
circling the tunic, which fell down to 
the calf of the leg. When he offi- 
ciated in public he also wore a mask 
of black velvet. 

For a full minute the Rover and 
the Headsman gazed searchingly at 
each other, like two gladiators who 
meet for the first time, each anxious 
to estimate the powers of his anta- 
gonist. 

A oe smile played around the 
- of Lars Vonved, as he broke the 
silence by saying in a soft low voice, 
frank and even cordial in its tone— 

“Tam glad to see you, Headsman ! 
I welcome you to my dungeon !” 

“You are the first who ever said as 
much to me, under similar circum- 
stances !” replied the Headsman, with 
a furtive glance of mingled incredu- 
lity, suspicion, sarcasm, and extorted 
respect and admiration. 

“Yet I say it sincerely.” 

“T do not doubt your word, Cap- 
tain Vonved, for I well know you are 
no common man.” 

“ Ah, you have heard of me? You 
know what my character is, and what 
my career has been?’ said Vonved, 
briskly ; and he turned over on his 
side, and supported his head on the 
palm of his left hand. 

“Yes, Captain Vonved, I know— 
what all Denmark knows of you !” 

“What may that be?” 

“That you are a man of a million— 
a Rover to whom fear is unknown.” 

“ And Denmark believes this ?” 

“Yes, Captain Vonved.” 

“ And you believe it ?” 

“T have surely present reasons 80. 


n door closed heavily to do. 


“Then,” said Vonved, with calm 
emphasis, “I must assure you that 

ou give me credit for a faculty which 

do not possess. I may be compa- 
ratively a fearless man, but whoever 
imagines that fear is unknown to me 
is deceived. I have oft felt afraid, 
and sometimes I have been almost 
paralyzed with fear. I should be 
more than a mortal were it other- 
wise. He who boasts that he never 
felt fear, and never was afraid, is 
either an insensate idiot or consum- 
mate liar. But I did not request Ge- 
neral Poulsen to send you here to tell 
you this. Your name is Ole Hustru ?”’ 


“You are by birth a Jutlander— 
one of a tribe of gipsies?” 
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“ Ay, Captain Vonved, and one of 
theroyal blood !” chuckled the Heads- 
man, ae a row of exquisitely 
even and dazzling white teeth. “My 


father was king of the tribes who 
roam through Jutland from Lem- 
vig, Viborg, and Randers, north- 
ward to the Skaw, and I was his only 
80 ” 


“That is true,’ remarked Vonved, 
very quietly, “for one of your tribe 
has long been of my crew, and he 
once told me much of your own early 
history.” 

The Headsman started, and utter- 
ed an involuntary ejaculation of sur- 


rise. 
PN Who is he, Captain Vonved ?” 

“A brave and faithful follower of 
mine, and his name is Lods Stav.” 

“ Lods Stav !” muttered the Heads- 
man, nervously clutching his wolf- 
skin cap’ between his huge bony 
paws, and glaring in an angry star- 
tled manner at the imperturbable 
Rover. 

“ Ay, perhaps you-recollect him ?” 

“There are several of that name,” 
evasively replied the Headsman. 

“ Possibly : but this man knew you 
intimately, and related to me an in- 
teresting lictle anecdote about his 
sister Johanne Stav, who was your 
first sweetheart ; and whom you, ina 
fit of jealousy—doubtless very par- 
donable—stabbed to the heart, and 


“ Hold, Captain Vonved! you have 
said enough, and more than enough. 
I did not expect this !” 

The Headsman quailed and trem- 
bled, and big drops of perspiration 
suddenly steamed from his villain- 
ous sloping forehead. 

“Pugh,” laughed Lars Vonved, 
carelessly dangling his fettered limbs 
over the oak bench, and staring with 
merciless composure at the writhing, 
conscience-stricken wretch, ‘‘ you are 
too sensitive! You ought not to be 
troubled by such a trifling reminis- 
cence! It happened long ago— 
thirty-seven years since, if Lods Stav 
reckons truly.” 

“ And he yet lives ?” 

A ” 


“T hoped he was dead.” 
“Doubtless: but he lives—he is 
one of my crew—and he lives to 
avenge his sister, to — away her 
dishonour, and to repay her death by 
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sheathing his two-edged blade in the 
heart of her murderer.” 

“The curse of Odin rest upon him 
day and night! Yet I fear him not. 
I am beyond his reach !’’ hoarsely 
growled the Headsman. “He can 
never approach me, except as a fet- 
tered captive !” 

“Who can tell? He is a gipsy, 
like yourself, and you well know that 
one of your race never forgives an 
injury, and values not his own life, 
so that he may be’ avenged on his 
enemy.” 

The Headsman brushed his clammy 
brow with the sleeve of his tunic, 
and was silent for a space. Then 
he swore a terrible oath, and through 
his’ clenched teeth, he murmured— 

“Did you send for me to tell me 
this?” 

“Oh no, my good friend,” replied 
Vonved, with an-imperceptible sneer, 
“far otherwise. I have merely al- 
luded:to'the fact to inform you that 
I happen to know more of the pecu- 
liarly entertaining adventures of your 
early life than the world in general. 
What interest can I have in your 
youthful peccadilloes? What care I 
for the death-feud betwixt you’ and 
Lods Stav ?” 

“ Ay, what indeed! Forthis hour 
to-morrow you will beundermy hands 
—in Kongens Nytorv!” brutally ex- 
claimed the Headsman, with a hideous 
laugh. 

“Just so: there—or elsewhere!” 

“Elsewhere!” echoed the Heads- 
man, with a cunning leer. “These 
walls are very thick, Captain Vonved, 
and your fetters are of the toughest 
wrought iron, from the mines of Dan- 
nemora, and your guards will not sleep 
at their posts, and I do not think that 
General Poulsen will permit a priest 
to visit you to-night, for he remem- 
bers how deftly you availed yourself 
of such a privilege when in charge of 
Baron Leutenberg, at Kronborg !” 

“ And so you believe that ere this 
time to-morrow I shall be on the scaf- 
fold in Kongens Nytorv?” 

“ Where else should you be?” 

“Where, indeed! And now let us 
talk of that scaffold, and your own 
duties and experiences, for one in my 
situation naturally takes an interest 
in such things.” 

“At your service, Captain Vonved,” 
promptly responded the Headsman, 
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who had already resumed his usual 
callous air. 

“You have been a long while an in- 
mate of this citadel?’ 

“Twenty years. Five as assistant, 
and fifteen as headsman.” 

“ And will they not some day set 
you free in reward for your long and 
faithful services 1 

“T do not expect it, and I do not 
desire it. I have long outlived all 
relish for liberty.” 

“What! do you not wish you could 
once moreresume your old profession?” 

“No: I prefer ease and safety with- 
in these walls.” 

“Then you are happy here?” 

“T have plenty to eat, plenty to 
drink, and nine days out of ten no- 
thing to do but amuse myself. I 
drink breendeviin, I smoke, I dice 
with the warders and soldiers, I tell 
them stories of my adventures, I 
laugh, I joke, I snap my fingers at 
care and at time, and I sleep like a 
dormouse. Thus I live likea prince.” 

“Of gipsies—yes! Ah, my friend, 
you are better than a prince—you are 
a profound philosopher. And so you 
sleep like a dormouse? Do you ever 
dream ? 

“Not I!” 

“See, now,” exclaimed Vonved, 
“what a blessed thing it is to possess 
a peaceful spirit, an innocent mind, 
and a conscience void of offence! It 
enables a man to enjoy dreamless 
sleep. How I envy you, Ole Hustru!” 

The Headsman did not much relish 
thisirony, and he doggedly retorted— 

“You will very soon sleep more 
soundly than ever I have done, Cap- 
tain Vonved !” 

“You think death is a perpetual 
sleep ¢ 

“A ae 


. And dreamless ?”’ 


‘Tis the Atheist’s miserable creed: 
and now I know why you can sleep 
so soundly in this life, and why vi- 
sions of the past never haunt your 
midnight pillow, Iceaseto envy you.” 

“T care not. All’s one to me.” 

Lars Vonved’s eyes flashed. 

“ What have you there ?” 

“The tools I use.” 

“So: a good workman is known by 
the condition in which he keeps his 
tools. Are yours in order for service?” 

“ You shall see.” 
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The Headsman untied the leathern 
thongs which secured the mouth of 
the bag, and first drew forth an im- 
mense broadsword in a wooden scab- 
bard, painted red. This he unsheath- 
ed, and displayed a blade fully five 
feet in length, dazzlingly bright, and 
its single edge sharp asarazor. It 
was fitted to a steel hilt, having a 
cross-guard of twisted wrought iron, 
and the round handhold, covered with 
brass wire, was nearly a foot long, so 
that ample space was afforded to 

rasp it with both hands. Near the 
hilt the blade was little more than 
two inches broad, but it gradually 
widened to the extremity, where its 
breadth was six inches. The back 
was an inch thick, and in it a large 
quantity of quicksilver was imperme- 
ably enclosed in a groove, so that 
when the sword descended the heavy 
subtle fluid coursed swiftly down- 
ward, and materially increased the 
momentum of the stroke. Along the 
middle of the blade was inscribed in 
Gothic characters, “ Vim vi repellere 
licet.”” 

This ponderousand frightful instru- 
ment the Headsman whirled around 
his head, its polished blade flashing 
like a broad gleam of silvery moon- 
shine in the sombre dungeon. 

“Ha! ha!” grinned he, what think 
ou of this charming tool, Captain 
Jonved ?” 

“A sword,” replied the Rover, with 
curling lip and an irrepressible glance 
of proud disdain, “is the only tool fit 
for the hand of a gentleman; but 
that !”” 

, what of this?” 
is not asword—’tis a butcher’s 
cleaver.” 

“Nay, Captain Vonved, tis asword 
—the goodly Sword of Justice.” 

“Then all I have to say, Ole Hus- 
tru, is, that such a Sword of Justice 
isonly fit to be wielded by— yourself !” 

“ And no man can wield it better!” 
cried the Headsman, fiercely, as he dex- 
terously swung it around and plunged 
it to-and-fro with as much ease as 
thoughit werea light rapier. “Think 
what you please, Captain Vonved, 
but with this same good blade I have 
eternally divorced trunk and head, 
body and soul, of many a brave and 
stalwart fellow, and never did one 
complain that I did my duty in an 
unworkmanlike fashion !” 


“> 
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“ Does one stroke suffice?” 

“With me it does—a bungler might 
have to strike thrice. Only once in 
my life have I failed to decapitate 
with a single blow.” 

“The solitary failure evinces your 
skill, even as an exception proves a 
tule. Still it would beannoying. To 
what did you attribute it? 

“The fellow was properly bound 
down, but he drew oie stupid 
head at the very instant my sword de- 
scended, so that it struck the back of 
his skull instead of the neck.” 

“Probably the poor man was slight- 
ly nervous?” 

“Nervous! ay, he was a wretched 
creature. He murdered his wife’s 
grandmother; and, idiot-like, he vol- 
untarily gave himself up and confessed 
the deed !” contemptuously exclaimed 
the Headsman. 

“Tt must require strength, skill,and 
practice to wield that weapon,” re- 
marked the Rover. 

. “That it does, Captain Vonved. 
ee.” 

As he uttered the last word the 
Headsman firmly grasped the hilt of 
the sword with both hands, rapidly 
whirled the blade in a perfect circle 
thrice round his head from left to 
right, and then caused it to descend 
like a flash of light sheer down on the 
oaken block, in which it buried itself 
to the very back, and when he re- 
leased his hold the projecting portion 
of the blade quivered tremulously. 

The Headsman turned and looked 
at Lars Vonved, as if to bespeak his 
admiration. 

The latter fully appreciated the 
singular example of skill and strength 
he had witnessed, and nodded com- 
placently and approvingly. 

“Who taught you that stroke ?” 

“Ha! isit not fine? is it not beau- 
tiful?’ enthusiastically responded the 
Headsman. “Who taught it me? 
Why, my old predecessor gave me 
some hints, and I improved on them 
myself; but I don’t mind confessing 
to you, Captain Vonved, that I chiefly 
learnt it from a John Chinaman.” 

“A Chinaman? That was droll, i’ 
faith.” 

“Yes. You doubtless have heard 
that I, when a young fellow, was sent 
as a soldier to the West Indies, and 
for some insignificant acts of insubor- 
dination, and a few venial errors not 
worth mentioning, they thence drafted 
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me to the condemned regiment on the 
African coast. There was a China- 
man at the settlement who, in hisown 
country, had been a headsman, and he 
had enjoyed more practice in seven 
days than I ever have had in as man 
years. He taught me the secret tric 
of the craft, though little did I then 
imagine I should ever have occasion 
to exercise it. But this does not im- 
mediately concern you, Captain Von- 
ved, for you are not adjudged to the 
sword like an ordinary manslayer, but 
honoured with condemnation to the 
wheel.” 

Vonved didnot reply to this dubious 
compliment, and the Headsman, by a 
powerful effort, extricated his deadly 
sword from the block. He critically 
ran his eye along the keen edge, and 
smiled with satisfaction when he 
noted that it was perfectly uninjured 
by the severe trial which it had un- 
dergone. 

“ After all, that is nothing aston- 
ishing,” remarked Lars Vonved, “ for 
the block is only oak. I have a 


straight two-edged Spanish blade, 
with which I have divided a piece of 
lignum vite, six inches square, at a 


single blow; and I have an Affghan 
yataghan which will sever a small bar 
of wrought iron without having its 
edge turned or injured.” 
“Kling-klang! this is only a simple 
Danish blade, but I would wager it 
against your Spanish cut-and-thrust 
andyour Affghan yataghan. Lignum 
vite and wrought iron! Shoohoo!” 
— Ole Hustru, shaking his 
ead and leering incredulously, whilst 
he carefully resheathed his “Sword of 
Justice,” and replaced it in the bag. 
He next drew forth and displayed 
to Vonved a variety of the terrible 
mechanical appliances of his ghastly 
office. There wereflatropes composed 
of cords platted together, and’ used to 
bind the limbs of criminals on the 
scaffold ; curiously shaped iron man- 
acles for similar purposes ; a sharp- 
pointed knife with a curved blade, 
used to rip out the heart of any hap- 
less creature condemned to undérgo 
the extreme and barbarous punish- 
ment for high treason ; and various 
other instruments, each of which, ow- 
ing to the special use to which it was 
dedicated, would haveexciteda visible 
shudder of horror in any man less sto- 
ical than Lars Vonved. He, how- 
ever, regarded these successive ob- 
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jects with intelligent curiosity, but 
without the slightest manifestation of 
disgust or dread, and he calmly lis- 
tened to the professional elucidations 
of the Headsman without betraying a 
shadow of dismay or apprehension at 
their obvious personal application. 

At last Ole Hustru, with a diaboli- 
cal grin, drew forth a round bar of 
polished wrought iron, about three 
feet in length, and fully two inches in 
diameter. A piece of leather was 
tightly stitched around eight inches 
of one extremity to serve as a hand- 
hold. A person unsuspicious of the 
use of this bar might very naturally 
have imagined it to be a lever de- 
tached from some piece of machinery, 
but the Rover recognised it at once as 
the abhorrent medium of that fiend- 
like punishment called “breaking 
alive upon the wheel’—the doom 
which he himself was.condemned so 
shortly to undergo. To assert that he 
gazed at it with unshrinking eyes, an 
unmoved: countenance, and with un- 
quailing spirit is the truth, and yet 
he was secretly conscious that only by 
the sternest exertion of his proud, de- 
fiant will was he enabled to repress 
theinstinctive feelingof nameless hor- 
ror and hate which crept round the 
fibres of his heart, and. tingled at its 
very core. But he succeeded in main- 
taining his usual outward impassi- 
bility, and neither by look, nor word, 
nor gesture did he betray to the ob- 
servant Headsman the hidden feeling. 

“What do you call that, Herr 
Headsman ?” 

“ Jernkys!” 

“Tron-kiss! Iron-devil, you mean!” 

“ As you — Captain Vonved, 
but every thing has a name—and a 
use.” 


Ole Hustru nodded significantly as 
he uttered this, and oney rubbed the 


jernkys on the sleeve of his tunic. 

“When did you use it last?” ab- 
ruptly asked Vonved. 

“Three years ago come Juul-tide” 
(Christmas). 

“Upon whom?” 

“One Jobel, a peasant.” 

“ What had he done?” 

“Waylaid Baron Rensvold of Ki- 
oge, and murdered him within sight 
of his own castle. A peasant who 
kills his lord is invariably honoured 
with the wheel.” 

“Did revenge prompt him to com- 
mit the deed?’ 
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“Why, yes, Captain Vonved, there 
was little doubt of that. The Baron 
had wronged him in a manner you 
can easily imagine.” 

“And that jernkys—is it the one 
always used ?” 

“Tt is. My predecessor, like my- 
self, never used any other.” 

“Tell me, now, Ole Hustru,” said 
Vonved, with a slightly perceptible 
degree of huskiness in hie tone, and 
with a peculiar utterance, like one 
who forces himself to seek informa- 
tion on atopic at once personally 
painful and fascinating, “how many 
times have you stood by the wheel 
with that jernkys in your hand?’ 

rE nevis remember, but from first 
to last, I have used it a score of times 
at least. They don’t often send a man 
to the wheel now-a-days: it is re- 
served for first-rate outlaws who have 
distinguished themselves from the 
common herd, and to them it is: as- 
signed as a peculiar honour and pri- 
vilege !” 

“How many blows do you give?” 

“ Right.” 

“Tn what manner?” 

“The condemned is bound on the 
wheel with this rope, which is passed 
through eye-bolts in the planks, so 
that his limbs are kept apart and im- 
movably secured. The wheel is 
mounted so as to revolve some feet 
clear of the platform of the scaffold. 
I take my position thus”—(the Heads- 
man drew himself up, with his right 
a a oad " a = the jern- 

ys gras y both hands and up- 
lifted straight above his head)—“and 
when a signal is given, my assistant 
at the other edge of the wheel causes 
it to slowly turn round, and I suc- 
cessively break the legs, the thighs, 
and the arms—the latter in two 
places. The affair, you see, is very 
simple, and my duty is performed in 
three minutes.” 

“Have you never to strike twice on 
the same part ?” 

** Never : one blow always suffices.” 

“ And nothing more is done?” 

“No: after that he remains on the 
wheel until he dies.” 

“Does not loss of blood speedily end 
his sufferings ?” 

“There is rarely any blood shed— 
sometimes not a drop.” 

“The torture aon must be 
fearful ?” 

“Some men suffer much more than 
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others. I have known several who 
never uttered cry nor groan after the 
first few strokes: others shriek until 
their tongues stiffen in death.” 

“How long does a man usually 
linger?” 

“Some men die in a single hour, 
others ee from twenty to thirt 
hours. There is no certainty. ] 
depends on their strength and on the 
weather.’ 

“The weather! What canthe wea- 
ther matter ?” 

“Very much. All men on the 
wheel scream for water to assuage 
their burning thirst, but the law for- 
bids a single drop to be given them. 
Doctors say that if they were allowed 
to drink a copious ——_ of water 
they would forthwith die. In very 
celd or very hot weather the strongest 
man soon expires, but in mild, rainy 
weather he survives many hours. No 
one in my experience lived so long on 
the wheel as Andreas Wigdahl, the 

arricide. I heard him moan forty- 
our hours after he had been broken.” 

“Ts man justified in condemning 
even the vilest monster to a death 
like this?” murmured Lars Vonved, 
rather speaking to himself than ad- 
dressing the Headsman. “ Life for 
life may be right and justifiable, but 
to kill by forty-four hours of slow tor- 
ture is inhuman.” 

“Courage, Captain Vonved! All 
Copenhagen will await you in Kon- 

ens Nytorv to-morrow, and you will 
die like a hero!” 

“There is no heroism in the act of 
dying,” coldly responded the Rover; 
“tis the life a man lives that renders 
him ahere, and not thedeath he dies.” 

“Well, some people call you a hero 
—that’s all I know.” 

“T am not a hero, Ole Hustru, but 
a very miserable man, for I shall ne- 
ver more enjoy a dseamlesssleep—like 


. Kling -klang! you will yet sleep 
as sound as a rock.” 

“Tn this life?” 

“ Ay, to-night, Pll warrant you. 
All men sleep soundly the night be- 
fore their execution.” 

“Ts that true, Ole Hustru?” 

So true that I never knew more 
than a single exception to the rule.” 

“°Tis marvellous) What is the 
reason ?”’ 

“Sheohoo! I never pre a signet 
about it, but I know ’tis so. 
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* And at what hour to-morrow will 
they lead me forth?” 

“ At the usual hour, I suppose.” 

“When is that?’ 

*€ Nine o'clock, or ten, at latest.” 

Vonved mused awhile, and then re- 
sumed his queries, 

“You say you give eight blows with 
the jernkys ; but is not a ninth some- 
times ordered ?” 

“itis.” 

** By way of a death-blow ?” 

“Yes. Wecallit the‘mercystroke.’” 

“ How is it given ?” 

“Across the breast, directly over 
the heart. It kills instantly.” 

“Who gives you the order?” 

“The Captain of the Guard round 
the scaffold, but he dare not give it 
on his own authority. Sometimes, 
and especially of late years, it has 
been ordered to follow immediately 
after the eighth blow, so in that case 
all is quickly over.’ 

“Do you think the ‘mercy stroke’ 
will be accorded me?” 

“T have heard that it will not. 
They say the King will not grant an 
atom of mercy to you.” 

Vonved’s hands clenched and his 
eyes flashed at this cruel announce- 
ment, and the Headsman silently 
chuckled, anticipating an outburst of 
poonen on the part of the condemned; 

ut Vonved simply said— 

“ May King Frederick meet with 
ynore mercy in his hour of need than 
he wills to grant unto me in mine !” 

A long silence ensued. Vonved ap- 
— to grow abstracted and i. 

ivious of the presence of the Heads- 


man, for he fixed his ao gna steadily on 


the dungeon floor, 
hand nor foot. 

Ole Hustru carefully replaced every 
article in the leathern bag, and se- 
cured itsmouth. Then he folded his 
arms, and looked curiously at the in- 
ert figure of the Royer. The Heads- 
man was puzzled. He was perfectly 
aware that Lars Vonved had some 
secret motive in obtaining the inter- 
view, and that all their previous con- 
versation ‘was, so to speak, mere skil- 
ful skirmishing preliminary tothe real 
assault of arms. “What does he 
want? What subtle scheme is he 
brooding over? Does he imagine he 
can dupe or foil me?” thought the 
Headsman. 

Still Vonved remained motionless. 

“Captain Vonved,” remarked the 


stirred neither 
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Headsman, at length, “if it pleases 
you, I will now retire.” 

Vonved slowly raised his head, and 
without noticing the question, said— 

“Herr Headsman, what salary do 
they pay you?” 

“Twenty-five specie-dalers (£5 12s, 
6d.) the year.” 

“That is very little for services such 
as yours.” 

“Truly it is, Captain Vonved ; but 
T also receive the same daily rations 
as a private soldier, and then I have 
my perquisites and fees.” 

“Ah, forgot them. What do they 
allow you for an execution ?” 

“‘ Five specie-dalers per man.” 

“So, so,” muttered Vonved, and 
again he lowered his eyes. 

“He is coming to the point,” 
thought the Headsman, now all keen 
attention, and vigilantly observant. 

Suddenly Vonved looked up, and in 
a low, significant tone remarked— 

“T warrant you find no difficulty in 
spending your salary and your fees 
within these walls?” 

The Headsman shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and grinned a decided nega- 
tive. 

“How does the money chiefly go, 
eh?” 

“Thor's Hammer! you need not ask 
that, Captain Vonved. The dice-box 
and the brandy flask, and a few little 
luxuries besides, swallow up all I can 
get before it burns a hole in my 
pouch.” 

“Then you could pleasantly spend 
more if you had it?” 

“Tordner! yes, a hundred times 
more. When business is slack, and 
no fees nor perquisites drop in, I often 
have not a mark in my pouch for 
weeks at a spell; and as the canteen 
won’t fill my flask, on credit, and no- 
body will throw dice with me for love, 
I e’en am compelled to growl over my 
dry rations, and coil myself up to sleep 
away the time.” 

“That is excessively trying to your 
temper. Even a headsman’s life has 
its drawbacks, I perceive. Come 
now, Ole Hustru,” added Vonved, in 
a frank confidential way, “suppose 
I could show you a way how to re- 
plenish your pouch with money 
enough to enable you to jovially rat- 
tle the dice, and drain the flask for a 
twelvemonth to come—what would 
you say?” 

The Headsman’s eyes flashed and 
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glittered, and he drew a deep inspi- 
ration. 

“Tl do any thing for gold—any 
thing I can do safely.” 

“Just so: I see we shall soon un- 
derstand one another.” 

“T said safely, Captain Vonved,” 
reiterated the Basteaen, with em- 
one “whatever you require must 

within my power to perform safe- 
ly and— honourably.” 

“My excellent friend,” blandly 
replied Vonved, with a courteous 
smile, “how can you for a moment 
imagine I would desire you to do 
aught for me which cou possibly 
endanger your safety, disturb your 
peace of mind, burthen your tender 
conscience with remorse, or be dero- 
gatory to your stainless honour ?” 

“By Odin and Wodin! speak your 
mind, Captain Vonved, for we ma 
be interrupted ere long. What am 
to do ?” 

“A simple and easily performed 
service, for which you shall receive 
this as earnest-money,” and Vonved 
drew forth a purse from his bosom, 
and clinked its captive coins. His 


per had amply supplied him with 


gold. 

The Headsman listened with a 
gloating visage to the metallic sounds, 
and involuntarily, as it were, he cried, 
** Hvormeget ?”’ 

“Ten Frederik d’ors fresh from 
the royal mint. See!” and he rolled 
them out in the palm of his hand and 
made them ring on the bench. Their 
soft, yet clear auriferous tinkle dis- 
coursed delicious music to the greedy 
ears of the Headsman. 

“You say that will be earnest- 
money only ?” 

Vonved nodded, and carefully re- 
placed the glittering gold coins in the 
purse. 

“ And how much after the service 
is rendered ¢” 

“Thrice this sum.” 

z poe that be after your death ?” 

“T suspected as much,” cried the 
Headsman, with a disappointed air. 
“Tn that case, who is to pay me?” 

“Tt would not be prudent to name 
the party.” 

“Then what security have I for 
the peytaest Ae 

“ My word of honour.” 

Ole Hustru shook his head, and 
gravely intimated that in his private 
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opinion words of honour were mere 
breath. 

“What !” laughed Vonved, “is not 
the honour of a Rover as good as that 
of a headsman? By paying you 
earnest-money I trust to your ho- 
nour, and it is only reasonable you 
should trust to mine in return. The 
security is all on your side.” 

“What am I to do?’ reiterated 
the Headsman. 

“Give me the mercy stroke to- 
morrow,” answered Vonved, speak- 
ing slowly and emphatically. 

“Tmpossible, Captain Vonved.” 

Why so? Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 

“T dare not do it without a spe- 
cial order.” 

“But cannot you do it—by acci- 
dent ?” 

“Such an accident never happens.” 

“Bah! there must be a precedent. 
Thus it will come to pass: your as- 


sistant turns the wheel too rapidly, 
and causes you to miscalculate your 
stroke, so that the very first blow of 
the jernkys falls across my heart, and 
I am thus spared all the torture of 
being broken alive. You comprehend, 


my friend ?” 

The Headsman mused ere he re- 
plied— 

“Tt could only be done by the 
connivance of my assistant.” 

“Well ?” 

“He must be bribed.” 

“Just so. Every man has his 
rice, it is said. What would buy 
im, do you think?” 

“He would require the half of 
what that purse contains, and he 
would then have me in his power, 
and might betray me.” 

“Not so, Ole Hustru, your fears 
are chimerical. The gentleman in 
question dare not betray you for his 
own sake, besides which, he is doubt- 
less a man of honour—like his master.” 

The Headsman indulged in a harsh 
grating laugh, and rubbed his hands 
across his breast. Their palms were 
visibly itching to clutch the gold. 

Vonved produced a small rouleau, 
which he unwrapped, and displayed 
five more Frederik d’ors, which he 
had kept in reserve. 

“Here,” said he, “is the douceur 
for your assistant. See! I add it to 
your ten pieces in the purse. And 
now, do you agree to my proposal ?” 

“Do you pledge your honour, Cap- 
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tain Vonved, that I shall be paid the 
other thirty Frederik’s promised ?” 

“T do; provided it comes to pass 
that the jirst time your jernkys de- 
scends it gives the mercy stroke effec- 
tually. In that case a sure hand will 
convey to you the thirty Frederik’s 
within twenty-four hours from this 
time.” 

“Then I swear to do it, Captain 
Vonved !” 

The Rover at once tossed the purse 
to the outstretched hand of the 
Headsman, who greedily clutched it, 
and then balanced it a moment in his 
palm, as though the weight of so 
small a bulk gave him peculiar satis- 
faction, ere he carefully deposited it 
in a leathern pouch within the bosom 
of his tunic. 

“Remember, Ole Hustru, five of 
those pieces are the retaining fee of 
your worthy assistant.” 

“Trust me, Captain Vonved, he 
shall have his drikke-penge” (drink- 
money). 

** And one word more. Beware,” 
cried Vonved, menacingly, “that you 
do not deceive me, nor betray my 
confidence, for if you do, I have 
friends who will take your life as 
surely as you stand there.” 

The Headsman’s lurid eyes glared 
savagely at this threat, but it ob- 
viously startled him. 

“ What would you have ?” sullenly 
retorted he. “I have sworn to faith- 
fully earn your red gold, and the 
treble curse of Odin rest upon my 
head if I break my oath to you.” 

“So be it, Ole Hustru. And now 
you can go.” 

Without another word the Heads- 
man seized his bag, lifted his hand 
to his forehead in military salute, 
and strode to the dungeon door, at 
which he hammered with his fist. 
The bolts were promptly withdrawn, 
the grim Headsman passed into the 
vaulted corridor, the ponderous door 
was reclosed and secured, and Lars 
Vonved was once more alone. 

On to his feet sprang the fettered 
captive, and his countenance under- 
went an instantaneous change. 

“Pah,” ejaculated he, “I now can 
breathe freely. The revolting pre- 
sence of that arch miscreant pollut- 
ed even the air of this dungeon. 
I've played my cards and he has 
played his, and I am the winner. I 
could read every thought of that 
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monstrous wretch in the changes and 
flashes of his serpent’s eyes and ape’s 
features. Ah, Ole Hustru, thou art 
intensely cunning, but wisdom was 
denied thee from thy birth. Thou 
art now gone in hot haste to General 
Poulsen, to whom thou wilt reveal 
all that has passed within these four 
walls during our interview. Be it so. 
I care not. My end is served.” 

It was even so. Lars Vonved’s 
sole object throughout the mysteri- 
ous interview was to bribe the Heads- 
man, and to affect to believe that the 
wily villain would really earn his 
reward, present and prospective, in 
the manner stipulated. But Vonved 
knew well that the Headsman would 
not run the risk of severe punish- 
ment by giving the mercy stroke un- 
fiieatael. and he also knew that 
when Ole Hustru appeared to believe 
that he would receive thirty pieces of 
gold after the service undertaken, 
that the cunning hypocrite secretly 
thought otherwise. In brief, the 
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Headsman had no faith in Vonved’s 
promise of a further reward after the 
service required was performed, and 
he moreover never intended to re- 
deem his own pledge. Still the 
Headsman firmly believed that Von- 
ved trusted him and relied on his 
pledge. This was precisely the im- 
pression that Vonved desired to con- 
vey—his end therein was gained. 
That end was simply to impress the 
Commandant of the citadel, and the 
authorities generally, with a pro- 
found conviction, that he, Lars Von- 
ved, finally hopeless of escape, was 
er: esirous to avoid a linger- 
ing death of horrible torture on the 


wheel, by bribing the Headsman to 
give him the coup-de-grace, or mercy 
pane by the first blow of the jern- 


ys. 

At ten o’clock that night Amalia 
Vonved was admitted to visit her 
husband for the last time, and pre- 
o at midnight she bade him fare- 
well. 


RAIN IN SEPTEMBER. 
O sweet September rain! 
I hear it fall upon the garden-beds, 
Freshening the blossoms which begin to wane ; 
Or ’tis a spirit who treads 
The humid alleys through— 
Whose light wings rustle in the avenue— 
Whose breath is like the rose, 
When to the dawn its petals first unclose. 


Swift, swift, the dancing lines 

Flash on the water, brim the dusky pool, 

Brim the white cups of bindweed, where it twines 
Amid the hedgerows cool. 
Eastward cloud-shadows drift 

Where the wet Autumn breeze is flying swift— 
Bending the poplar tree— 

Chasing white sails along the misty sea. 
Drenching the dry brown turf, 

Softening the naked cornland for the plough, 

Fretting with bells of foam the eddying surf, 


Loading the hea 


bough 


With moisture, whose relief 

Siakes the hot thirst of every porous leaf— 
O sweet September rain ! 

We welcome thee across the Western main. 


This earth is very fair, 
Whereon with careless thankless hearts we stand : 
A sphere of marvels is this coiling air, 

Girdling the fertile land ; 

There the cloud-islands lie— 
There the great tempests do arise and die— 


The rain is cra 


ed there 


Falls on the round world, makes it green and fair. 
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Unfelt, unseen, unheard, 
The rain comes sudden from the concave sky : 
Even so the human spirit oft is stirred 


Most imperceptibly : 


Rustle as if of rain 


Heard in the chambers of our heart’s lone fane— 
Breath as of freshened flowers 
~ Whose odour perished in the sultry hours, 


A mystery lurks within 
Our hearts ; we live a false factitious life. 
Earth trembles with inexpiable sin : 
Wherefore its outer life 
Falls gross upon our ears, 
Deadening the delicate music of the spheres— 


Seems unto us the 


best, 


So that we know not love, we know not rest. 


Onl 
Where 


sometimes we lie 
utumn sunshine streams like purple wine 


Through dusky branches, gazing on the sky, 


And shado 


dreams divine, 


Our troubled hearts invest 
With the faint fantasy of utter rest— 
And for one moment we 
Hear the long wave-roll of the Infinite Sea. 
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POLITICAL CHRONICLE. 
Ir faith may be reposed in the pro- 


ramme sketched in the memorable 
etter addressed, Mon cher Persigny, 
chroniclers of future political events 
will have an easy time. They may 
cease from racking their wits to dis- 
cover the probable intentions of the 
imperial janitor of the Temple of 
Janus, and please themselves in trac- 
ing his progress in those interior ame- 
liorations, moral developments, and 
augmentations of the resources of 
France, which form, he observes, a 
field vast enough for his ambition and 
sufficient to satisfy it. Entertainin 
a sincere admiration for his Imperia. 
Majesty, our interest and sentiments 
also regard his immediate posterity, 
since we should rejoice to see him 
take steps calculated to make the 
throne of France constitutional and 
hereditary, and therefore secure ; and 
this interest extends not only to his 
son and, may we say, heir, but to the 
avuncular ancestor from whom he 
may almost be said to have inherited 
his sceptre. a up lately the 
“ Memorial de St. Héléne,” its leaves 
opened, as if we were trying sortes 
Virgihione, at the anecdote of the 
exiled Emperor, one day, during a 
ride, on seeing a plough at work, dis- 
mounting, an tekin g the stilts, try- 


ing his hand at making a furrow. 
Had he evinced an agricultural taste 
on the large field La belle France 
offered him, he might have never left 
her for that rugged rock. 

Considering how strong is the in- 
fluence of the personal character of a 
king upon oe especially where 
the monarch is despotic, some brief 
remarks on the qualities of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French are not 
out of place when discussing his po- 
litical programme. 

The character of Napoleon the 
Third seems to partake of the pecu- 
liarities of his quiet father as well 
as of his restless uncle: the for- 
mer, not abiding the turmoil his 
crown caused him, quitted Holland 
and royalty for Gratz and private life, 
was notable for studious habits, his 
mind, insensible to the love of power, 
being open to the vanity of author- 
ship, and he was esteemed for acts of 
charity and kindness. When Napo- 
leon the First became a father, friends 
of peace fondly hoped he would avoid 
exposing his.son’s inheritance to new 
hazards, and would apply himself to 
domestic policy ; but this expectation 
proved vain, for conquerors are not 
cast in the mould of common men. 
Had Alexander been Ephestion, he 
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would not have done like Alexander. 
The difficulties encountered by Bona- 
parte before he converted his elective 
station, as First Consul, into an here- 
ditary claim on the throne, are of 
such a nature and extent in the pub- 
lic mind of France at this day, as to 
embarrass the present Emperor; for 
a large portion of the nation enter- 
tains ideas of the advantages of a Re- 
publican form of government. In his 
recent epistle, he declares :—“I have 
_ conquests to make, but only in 

rance.” Assuredly the best con- 

uest he could make would be to wean 

renchmen in favour of Republican- 
ism, and attach them to a safer sys- 
tem of government, by giving proof 
of its value. Ready ranged on his 
side are the prudent and largest part 
who, remembering the fate of Poland, 
and fearing in prospect the internal 
storms inseparable from elective mon- 
archy of an ancient nation, divided 
into factions, ask how is it possible 
to calculate upon free and conscien- 
tious votes in a country devoted to 
luxury, and where all are scrambling 
for places and promotion ; and they 
dread lest surrounding foreign Powers 
should profit by dissensions among 
parties who have given up none of 
their hopes, and whose animosities 
would be kept alive by election. To 
all lovers of, security, as guaranteed 
by the hereditary principle, the sight 
of Le Prince Imperial is a happiness; 
he is to them “the hope of France,” 
and they are eager to obtain an idea 
of his future character. 

The subordinate question as to the 
establishment of what is almost in- 
dispensable to an hereditary throne, 
an hereditary senate, whose support 
shall be that of a wealthy, weil edu- 
cated, intelligent, and independent 
corps d’élite, has been recently re- 
vived, and its discussion must be 
deemed a notable sign of the times, 
having plainly been promoted by the 
court, to test the temper of the coun- 
try. The First Napoleon allowed his 
pride to forbid concession (at the 
time he was declared Emperor) to 
the declared wishes of his senate, 
that the office of senator should be 
hereditary, that the senate should 
have a legislative veto, and should 
specially guard personal treedom and 
the liberty of the Press. Subsequently 
he became wiser, and sought out and 
conciliated the old nobility. “It is 
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among these men,” said he, “that all 
the great estates may still be found, 
and through their wealth they exer- 
cise a degree of influence of which 
the government ought to enjoy some of 
the benefit.” At the sitting of his 
Council of State, in 1806, he said :— 

“ The legislative body ought to be 
composed of members who, after their 
term of service expires, should be able 
to maintain themselves on their fortunes, 
without having places giventhem. . . . 
The men [ should like to see in the 
legislature are old landed proprietors, 
married, as it were, to the State by their 
family connexions, or by their profession, 
and thus more or less attached to public 
re The charm which belongs 
to great authority and high considera- 
tion in society would counteract the re- 
pugnance which, in some countries, men 
of easy fortunes feel for office, and where, 
in consequence, the government falls 
into the hands of blockheads and in- 
triguers.” 

The British public, who frequently 
read reproaches against men like the 
Earl of Derby and the Dukes of New- 
castle and Argyle, for their supposed 
attachment to “quarter day,” readily 
understand that foreign ministers, 
unborn to long rent-rolls, find that 
sweet day of oftice almost indispens- 
able. Our dukes and lords, when 
ousted from the government, can re- 
tire to mansions not yielding in com- 
fort to the palaces of the continent, 
and are more independent than fo- 
reign ministers, who are without large 
private fortunes, and await the plea- 
sure of their Sovereign as to the 
amount of their retiring pensions. 
The First Bonaparte attempted to 
found a new aristocracy, being well 
aware that nobility is an essential 
ingredient in a State, a graceful me- 
dium of recompense, and an ornament 
and upholder of the throne. But it 
is easier to set up an overturned 
throne than to construct an aristo- 
cracy, and he was possessed with the 

resentiment that he was unable to 
ound any thing permanent. In full 
council he exclaimed one day :— 

“ All this will last as long as I hold 
out, but when I am gone, my son may 
call himself a lucky fellow if he hasa 
couple of thousands a year.” 

Paris was not built ina day, The 
present Emperor has better prospect 
of seeing an hereditary aristocracy 
forming itself round his throne, and 
several circumstances combine to ren- 
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der him more likely than his uncle to 
endeavour to secure the support of as 
large a portion as possible of both 
the old and new aristocracies. Mean- 
while the order of nobility of France 
is in a disordered state, and such is the 
hankering after titles, that men will 
not be content to remain, as among 
us, wealthy commoners; and the re- 
presentative system does not permit 
them to obtain power — its 
means. However, years are begin- 
ning to tell on Louis Napoleon, who 
never possessed his uncle’s marvel- 
lous activity, and is likely to become 
inclined to surrender, by degrees, 
somewhat of his despotic authority to 
a Parliament, provided it were more 
reasonably constituted than the pre- 
sent Senate and Legislative body. 
The First Napoleon enjoyed a physi- 
cal and mental constitution qualified 
to support the fatigues he heaped on 
it; the sittings of the Council never 
seemed too long for him. What a 
member of the British Parliament he 
would have made! He could have 
out-talked ten town members, and 
laid a score of county ones waste. 
In the laborious years of his Coun- 
cil during the Consulate, he never 
appeared fatigued. Then were framed 
the laws, the codes, the decrees, 
the regulations, the wonder-work- 
ing centralized administration, which 
still govern France. He often pre- 
sided over various committees from 
ten in the evening till five in the 
morning, and, having taken a bath, 
declared it worth four hours’ sleep, 
and was ready to recommence work ! 
An autocrat, or an Emperor, govern- 
ing without a political constitution, 
requires a strong physical one. The 
late Ozar of Russia did not want this 
latter qualification. Bonaparte sur- 
rendered power to no man, and would 
hardly have consented to give it up 
to a parliament. On his return from 
Elba, adversity having taught him a 
lesson, and after a cool examination 
of his position and interest, he was, 
at one time, willing to listen to ad- 
visers who preached the propriety of 
adopting liberal principles, such as 
permitting freedom of election and 


public discussions, making his minis- 
ters responsible to the law and legis- 
lature, and above all, liberty of the 
Press, which, he became convinced, it 


was absurd to stifle :— 
‘*The nation must support me,” he 
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declared, adding, ‘‘if it requires public 
liberty as a recompense, it shall have it. 
My situationisnew. I demand nothing 
better than to be enlightened. I am 
awakened ; one is not at forty-five years 
of age what one was at thirty. The re- 
pose of a constitutional king may suit me. 
It will more assuredly suit my son.” 


This promising temper of mind did 
not last, if true it be, as is still re- 
ported, that when asked if he would 
consent to govern merely as a consti- 
tutional sovereign, his proud and 
active spirit rebelled :—‘“ Non!” de- 
clared he, “jamais je ne seruis un 
cochon engraissé |” 

His nephew, now some ten years 
older than the uncle who thought re- 
pose might be convenient, is growing 
stout, and, in walking, supports him- 
self with a stick. Meanwhile his 
child is but a mere infant, whose 
hands, even twenty years hence, would 
not hold the sceptre of France firmly, 
unless he were supported by such a 
system of government as would ena- 
ble the throne of England to be occu- 
= by an infant. A representative 

ower House and an Upper one, mo- 
delled somewhat on ours, would be 
the best guarantees for domestic and 
foreign peace, and all its attendant 
liberties. 

Liberty of the Press and the Em- 
peror Napoleon are terms which, it 
was well observed, always growled at 
one another, whenever they came to- 
gether. Despotism and freedom of 
the Press are incompatible ; and 
the authority in question, no bad 
judge of the character of the French 
nation, declared it was such as to re- 
quire that this liberty should be re- 
stricted. No master of hounds was 
more ready to lead his pack to the 
field, and none more determined to 
silence fighting and insubordination 
in the kennel; or at least, he took 

‘ood care that no such master as the 

ress should be placed over him. He 
chafed and stormed at the insults cast 
on him by English newspapers, and 
had he been caught so napping in 
France as to have suffered a free 
Press, he could be compared to nothing 
but Gulliver in Lilliput, bound down 
by a multitude of petty cords, and 
shot at by a multitude of petty men, 
whenever he stirred hand or foot. 
According to the definition of one of 
the existing rights in this important 
matter, as given on the 13th June 
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last, by the President of the Senate, 
French “ citoyens” enjoy the right to 
oo their opinions and grievances 

y way of the non-periodical Press, 
that is to say, in books and pamphlets. 
The cases, however, of MM. de Mon- 
talembert, d’Haussonville, Vacherot, 
and Paradol, and other instances of 
prosecutions and seizures of books 
and pamphlets prove how ready their 
government is to dispute the legality 
of the views set forth in such publi- 
cations. During the late attempt 
in the Corps Legislatif to introduce 
liberty of debate, some of the Paris 
newspapers espoused its cause as 
warmly as they could venture to do 
in a country where the following doc- 
trine has been laid down by the 
Minister of the Interior :— 


“ An opposition journal, patronized by 
men of note and consideration, who 
combine, without distinction of party, 
talents recognised and sanctioned by 
public favour, would by these very cir- 
cumstances produce a disquieting influ- 
ence. The more a newspaper so con- 
ducted were Constitutional, the more 
care it took not to infringe the law; in 
a word, the more moderate it was, the 
greater the inconvenience.” 


Unfortunately the said minister 
has the power to enforce this doc- 
trine, even to the extent, as he had 
just done, of forbidding the establish- 
ment of ajournal whose constitutional 
views, to be set forth by writers in 
respectful and moderate tones, he 
deemed “disquieting.” In reality 
then, this Minister of the Interior 
is the great Mogul of France, whose 
Coaiion’s duty is to crush any 
malapert fly of a newspaper that 
dares to disturb the ministerial re- 
pose! When will the administrators 
of a despotic government be ready 
to recognise that public opposition 
is requisite to keep them up to their 
work, and with pure and clean hands? 
If the ghost of Junius heard M. Bil- 
lault’s doctrine, surely it would burst 
in anger (if sprites burst), in impotent 
and justly indignant rage, because it 
cannot write letters in La Patrie, de- 
denouncing, in elegant and nervous 
French, this unparalleled tyranny. 
The principal Paris reviews followed, 
last month, the lead of the daily jour- 
nals, in discussing the extent to which 
speech in the legislative body and the 

rinting press are free in France ; the 

evue des Deux Mondes, the most 
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independent of those periodicals, giv- 
ing an able and searching article by 
M. Saint Mare Girardin, entitled 
“L’Opinion Publique sous la Consti- 
tution de 1852,” quoting, comment- 
ing on, and advancing four of the 
most remarkable works recently pub- 
lished on the serious subjects of the 
libertiesand government of the French 
nation. According to the view taken 
by this distinguished writer, it is not 
the Emperor but his ministers who 
wish to extinguish freedom of discus- 
sion ; and it is quite in the nature of 
men, in their respective positions, that 
this should be so. Some of the cases 
cited, in which newspapers have been 
“warned,” prove how ridiculously and 
tyrannically this ministerial power 
has been exercised. One prefect ac- 
tually threatened to suppress a coun- 
try newspaper because it criticised 
the merits of a particular artificial 
manure. In point of fact the Cabinet 
ministers are, unlike ours, insufficient- 
ly res onsible to the representative 
assembly, to courts of law, and to 
oe opinion Saat the Press ; the 
nate is irresponsible to judgment 
through the latter medium, being 
mere nominees ; and the legislative 
body being almost entirely made up 
of government candidates, forced on 
constituents, is not sufficiently re- 
sponsible to the electors. No one, 
from the highest functionary, the 
Emperor, to his ministers, his senate, 
his legislators, and his satraps, is ade- 
quately responsible to the country. 
This extreme defect in the govern- 
ing constitution was strongly appa- 
rent when, upon war with Austria 
being initiated by the Emperor, visi- 
ble uneasiness was manifested, parti- 
cularly by the trading classes, who 
found themselves engaged in an ag- 
ne war during a dream of peace. 
et what happened? Or rather, 
what did not occur? No petitions 
for the maintenance of ce were 
addressed to the Senate, because the 
country knows this body as the mere 
dependent tool of a despot. So no 
man said, what does the Senate think ; 
what does the Senate wish? But 
sim iy, what does the Emperor in- 
ten Those classic initials, 8. P. 
Q. R., stamped on the standards bear- 
ing the Roman eagles, to show the 
authority on which the legions of the 
Roman Senate and people marched, 
have no equivalent under the eagles 
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of the Bonaparte empire. The con- 
script of France are not patres seated 
in independent governing council, but 
conscript men trained to fight. The 
French, or to style them more cor- 
rectly, the Modern Gauls, a great 
people, have surrendered their liber- 
ties to an elected ruler, who, instead 
of repaying the confidence by confin- 
ing his care to the preservation of 
domestic tranquillity during a time 
when the national councils would be 
engaged in the work of placing these 
liberties on a solid and satisfactory 
basis, conceives it his interest to pre- 
vent free discussion and deliberation, 
and has of late years, in order to do 
so, kept continually on the move, 
thereby diverting the mind of the 
country from its real interests, and, 
indeed, from consideration of measures 
calculated to establish his dynasty. 

Parliamentary government for 
France is feared by many men because 
of illexperiences. Yet the forms and 
ceremonies of a representative go- 
vernment are in use. Are they ever 
to continue little better than a theat- 
rical representation? It was observed 
by a traveller in our own country, 
prior to the Union, that he could not 
regard the debates in the Dublin 
Parliament with much respect, being 
aware any decision arrived at might 
be nullified by a stroke of the English 
Attorney-General’s pen. But the 
French are no dependent nation ; they 
have a constitution, universal suffrage, 
elections, and deliberative bodies, and 

. Girardin may justly ask, when 
will these find life and voice? Another 
review, the Contemporaine, humbly 
declares that the conduct of certain 
bold deputies—in having dared to 
apply a minute severity to the exa- 
mination of the budget—far from 
being blamable, cannot be displeas- 
ing to the government ; and that the 
attacks on the opposition prove the 
truth of the old. proverb :—“ There 
are always people more royalist than 
even the king himself.” 

“Tt would be giving a strange idea 
of the Emperor,” says the writer, “to 
suppose that he wishes to see all the 
propositions of his Government voted 
without control and without discus- 
sion, and thus change, for his benefit, 
into a puerile game, the practice of the 
institutions he has given to France.” 

M. Léonce de Guiraud, in his re- 
cently published Ztude on the Corps 
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Législatif, has taken the boldest and 
most obvious course towards exten- 
sion of public liberties in a country 
which boasts of universal suffrage, by 

roclaiming it the duty of electors to 
ook to the national interests. As is 
notorious, the methods by which the 
Government controls elections ren- 
ders representation and responsibility 
nugatory. 

t us consider the late proof of 
universal irresponsibility among our 
allies, the recent letter to dear Per- 
signy. What an undignified proceed- 
ing on the part of the ruler of France! 
It is to be feared he inherits a little 
of the wildness of the “Jupiter Sca- 
pin,” his uncle, whose course was 
sometimes stranger than that of any 
of the wandering heavenly bodies, 
in throwing off forms and ceremonies 
in such solemn transactions as diplo- 
macy, war, and marriage. Thus, 
his nephew indulges in personal in- 
terviews with crowned heads, and in 
public, familiar epistles to his ambas- 
sadors ; and was lately so unkingly as 
to put himself, Bonaparte fashion, at 
the head of his invincible battalions ; 
and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, might have despatched, like 
his uncle, a secret envoy to Austria, 
charged, without knowing it, to de- 
mand the hand of a princess of the 
House of Hapsburg in marriage. His 
free-spoken letter has naturally pro- 
duced jealousy and anger in the sub- 
ordinate “high quarters” in France, 
especially exciting the former passion 
in the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
could not like to see, himself previous- 
ly unconsulted, his master laying bare 
tosolargean extent theimperial wishes 
and intentions on important matters 
of foreign policy. Nor are Members 
of the Deaate and Corps Legislatif 
flattered by seeing a foreign nation 
treated with more frankness than they 
themselves are accustomed to as bo- 
dies politic; while the army are dis- 

leased at allusion to defects in their 
ymilitary. All the flattery of the 
letter is addressed to the English pub- 
lic, who are admitted into the confi- 
dence of the arbiter of the destinies 
of Europe upon his policy towards 
England, Italy, Turkey, and France, 
a confidence he does not extend to the 
= majority of inhabitants of the 
atter country. In fact, Louis Napo- 
leon, intimately acquainted as he is 
with the character of Englishmen, 
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and, according to our belief, inclined 
to be their firm and friendly ally so 
long as he can possibly continue to be 
so, deals with them more like men 
than he does with his own subjects. 
This point brings us to some striking 
considerations regarding the Treaty 
of Commerce. 

Plainly enough, the terms of this 
Treaty would have been so little popu 
lar among the French, that the Em- 
peror would not divulge them until it 
was ratified; not scrupling, in this 
reticence, and act of monarchy, to try 
to force on France what she was not 
prepared to accept. Sudden changes 
were to be effected, of which the con- 
sequences were to be pant, or the 
measure would be worthless ; changes 
likely to endanger large branches of 
native industry for the benefit of 
others, and, therefore, menacing seve- 
ral important interests. Certainly. 
the alterations the Treaty rendere 


inevitable in private establishments 
and in the levying of the public reve- 
nue are not so revolutionary as those 
it necessitated in England, yet as- 
suredly are of a nature to require the 
free and full consent of the national 
councils. However, a despotic govern- 


ment may, perhaps, force the com- 
petition of foreign producers upon its 
subjects without danger to its irre- 
sponsibility. The medicine may be 
good for the child, who must take it, 
whetherhelikethepillorno. But what 
is to be said of a responsible Ministry 
like the British, that kept a change 
so extreme wrapped up in the diplo- 
matic pill-box until the time came for 
administering it, gilt and adorned by 
Gladstone with the glittering dazzle of 
his rhetoric? And the quackery hav- 
ing been swallowed, our political doc- 
tors pretended that Parliament could 
not freely discuss whether the physic 
is bad, because it has been prescribed 
by the Treaty, which interdicts any 
other remedy, at least as far as France 
is concerned. Allowing that the re- 
spective crowns of the two countries 
can do no wrong, the doctrine that our 
Ministers have done none in this in- 
stance, and this construction of the 
Treaty, cannot be maintained for a 
moment; but the mere fact that the 
latter argument has been advanced, 
shows how far freedom indealing with 
British interests has been surrendered 
or shackled. Yet this is comparative- 
ly a trifle to the apparent design of 
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the chief concoctors of this commer- 
cial fetterlock, Messrs. Cobden, Bright, 
Gibson, and Gladstone, who seem to 
have deliberately determined to treat 
the nation like a child that is not to 
be trusted with money, lest it should 
become a spendthrift. In order to 
prevent war, these peacemongers have 
sought to render it impracticable by 
increasing the income-tax, and almost 
abolishing customs’ duties, thereby 
perpetuating, with the design of hin- 
dering war, an impost hitherto con- 
sidered as only leviable in time of war. 
Recognising, as we do, the necessity of 
a moderate tax on income, we, at 
the same time, strongly remonstrate 
against any attempt to increase this 
burden unduly. In our humble 
view, just taxation is by no means 
hateful, conceiving our “ duty” 
should be rendered to Ceesar cheer- 
fully: and to those who consider it, 
as our allies would say, a triste neces- 
sité, it varies in forms and degrees 
of hatefulness. Thus, “ protection” 
sweetens the payment of custom- 
house duties to the toiling masses, 
who are unable to trace out the fact 
that they are the chief sufferers by 
prices artificially raised. Public ne- 
cessities require a revenue to meet 
them, and whether the yoke of the 
public burden is equitably adjusted on 
the necks of the propertied and un- 
propertied classes is a question we 
cannot attempt to decide. Manufac- 
turers hail the rise of the income-tax, 
whether at home or in India, because 
its application, in diminishing custom 
duties, relieves their trade, and pro- 
mises, by lightening the cost of articles 
used by the working classes, to allow 
wages to be lowered. In short, the 
dispute lies between money-makers 
and persons of fixed property as to 
who the tax-gatherer is to call most 
upon. No one defended customs’ du- 
ties, save as a means of obtaining re- 
venue preferable either to augmenta- 
tion of the income-tax, or to increase 
of taxation on luxuries of ordinary con- 
sumption; but this large source of 
revenue has been sacrificed to the 
“‘ultra-commercial and peace-any-how 
ange The recent admission of Lord 

ohn Russell as to the adverse feeling 
of France to the Treaty shows how 
jealously she has guarded her inter- 
ests, and how largely our Govern- 
ment has sacrificed the interests of 
their own countrymen. 
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Our . as chroniclers, would be 
ill fulfilled if we failed to notice 
some democratic misconduct: during 
the late debates on the paper-duty. 
“Tf the House of Commons lacks 
energy,’ wrote Mr. Cobden, envoy- 
extraordinary at Paris, “it is for the 

ople to decide the part to take!” 
‘It is necessary,” cried an orator at a 
meetingin Westminster, “that 150,000 
citizens of London assemble! It will 
be good that Whitechapel shall look 
Belgravia face to face, and St. Giles’s 
come in contact with St. James’s!” 
Surely Mr. Cobden is going beyond 
his mission -in ‘transforming himself 
into a tribune of the people. He 
has also perhaps exceeded it in his 
public speeches in Paris. However, 
the ideas he has doubtless gained by 
sojourn in that capital will assuredly 
increase his natural disposition to- 
wards pores; and we conceive he 
would one of the last men to 
“invoke,” in French revolutionary 

hrase, “a descent of the faubourgs,” 

y way of intimidating the legisla- 
ture of which he isa member. Peace 
at any price is the doctrine of his 
eo party whose power the 

peror reckons when counting up 
the several sources of weakness in 
England. This clique, animated by 
an exaggerated commercial spirit, now 
ascribes the postponement of domestic 
legislative questions of reform to un- 
due apprehensions with regard to fo- 
reign politics. Few members of this 
small minority have, however, ex- 
hibited such profound wisdom as to 
entitle their opinion to be preferred 
to that of the great majority, who 
have recently declared in favour of 
calming the public mind by indispens- 
able steps, prior to leading it to the 
consideration of measures that cer- 
tainly bear postponement. The day 
when disarmament of Great Britain 
isolates her from taking righteous 
part in foreign politics, and from all 
except fear of invasion, the cause of 
reform would be temporarily lost. 
This view is incontestable. Why, 
then, does that blind “ peace party’ 
object to sufficient defences, since 
these os the mee arantee of 

ce and progress ey trust in 
the words of the Emperor of the 
French ; we think they will do well 
to believe and act on these reported 
words of his:—‘Why does not the 
Government of England put their 
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country into such a state of defence 
as to render the idea of invasion ridi- 
culous ?” 

Time alone can show whether the 
foreign and domestic policy of the 
Emperor of France will be conducted 
so as to fill up the peaceable and noble 
outline his masterlyhand has sketched. 
Meanwhile, fair words, though good 
in themselves, have only the meta- 
onan quality, not the material, of 

utter; and the best guarantee for 
the performance of their promises 
would be reduction in the materiel 
of the imperial writer’s navy and 
army. So long as these armaments 
are maintained at their present 
height, the duty is imposed on Great 
Britain of keeping up an amicable 
correspondence and a corresponding 
force. The imperial resolve to main- 
tain a huge force is evidenced by his 
budget for 1861, asking for a vote of 
445 millions of francs from his legis- 
lative body, a few independent mem- 
bers of which declared the required 
vote to be deceptive, in fact for 1,341 
millions. Besides this provision for 
keeping up an enormous militar 
establishment, the Emperor can al- 
ways borrow billions of francs at will 
for war purposes. What is the pur- 
port of this monstrous, normal dis- 
play of force? “Either,” as the Mar- 
quis de Pierre observed, “ France is 
afraid of Europe, or Europe of France.” 


‘«Europe,” said he, ‘‘is very much 
afraid of France, whose army of 600,000 
men is causing great disquietude; Cha- 
teaubriand had said, ‘ France is a soldier :’ 
but even if France is the best soldier, 
would not the title of the ‘ best culti- 
vator,’ the ‘ best manufacturer,’ be better 
worth having ?” 


Until the Ethiopian changes hisskin, 
and the Zouave his bellicose nature, 
we must have a fleet, forces, and for- 
tifications enough to cope with our 
warlike neighbour. The large ma- 
jority by which, on the division in the 
House of Commons, the principle of 
protecting our dock-yards by land- 
works was affirmed, is the proof of 
the growing, general sense of the need 
of compote national defences. The 
day will also assuredly come, when 
some sufficient stronghold will be con- 
structed in our own country, which 
has so frequently been selected by 
hostile nations as a point of attack. 
Up to the present time, some central 
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post, surrounded by fortified lines, or 
at least, breastworks, is wanting. All 
the best soldiers the world ever saw 
have economized life by the use of 
such fortifications as it was in their 
power to make. If we cast our eyes 
over the face of this island, we see 
everywhere the ancient entrench- 
ments called raths, the work of the 
once terrible Danes ; and we may still 
see trenches formed by the first Nor- 
man invaders, as those thrown up by 
Fitz-Stephen at Baganbun, “ where 
Treland was lost and won,” and by the 
same prudent general at Ferry-Carrig, 
in imitation of Roman camps, whieh 
are so numerous in the sister country. 
The very word “fort” signifies strong. 
Our native Gael even excelled their 
invaders in providing rude fortresses, 
having been used to convert a whole 
forest into a fastness, by cutting 
down trees on either side the roa 
through it, and plashing or inter- 
lacing the boughs and branches, so 
as to form breastworks. rain, the 
name of the English “ Pale,” so fam- 
ous in ages when, protected by a-few 
castles, small knots of colonists kept 
hold of the fertile plains round Dublin 
in the teeth of hordes of fierce wood 
and mountain clansmen, was derived 
from the practice of fortifying towns, 
such as Naas and Kildare, with palings 
or palisadces. If we shall not be 
deemed too inquisitive, we would ask 
where would the reserve of the forces 
be posted in case of an invasion: for 
unlessthespotis previously decided on, 
as say the Curragh, and fortified, the 
army would have no more defences 
than what it could hastily construct ; 
while no one need be reminded that 
the great art in war is to choose a 

ood position for making a stand. 
Phe Duke of Wellington examined 
and fortified the lines of Torres 
Vedras a year before he had occasion 
to make use of them, and long be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, had marked out this field as 
the probable scene of a future ex- 
ploit. 

According to military organs, the 
number of new regiments of the line 
to be added to the army, in conse- 

uence of the extinction of the local 
uropean force in India, will be nine 
altegether, of which three will be 
sneleg and six infantry. This addi- 


tion to the forces gives, it appears, an 


opportunity for introducing, in its 
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special case, a system of promotion 
which is preferable for, at the least, 
a portion of the army. In these regi- 
ments promotion will not be regulated 
by the purchase system: but will be 
more on the old Indian system of pure 
regimental seniority, tempered, how- 
ever, by selection, especially in the 
higher grades. It is believed that it 
is not at present contemplated to in- 
terfere with the organization of the 
Bombay and Madras cavalry :—on 
this latter point we can offer no opi- 
nion, but are convinced that im- 
proved organization of the British im- 
perial army is an affair hardly yield- 
ing in importance to any government 
question of the day. The Emperor 
of the French has recently observed 
that foreigners saw only the bright 
side of his army during the Italian 
campaign, but that he perceived its 
defects, and is endeavouring to re- 
medy them. On the other hand, the 
defects of the Indian army showed 
themselves palpably to the whole 
world, and measures calculated to in- 
corporate the forces employed in Hin- 
dostan with the regular army, and 
to improvetheir allegianceand general 
utility, are worthy of frequent consid- 
eration. With regard to the French 
army, that é/an or dash which the 
Emperor deprecated in any extrava- 
= form, by warnings he proclaimed 

fore marching against the enemy, 
is understood to have proceeded to 
lengths that brought down strong 
animadversions from superior officers 
upon the culpable men and officers, 
and has caused much apprehension for 
the future. It seems that so irrepres- 
sible is the furore Francese in battle, 
andso eager are young officersand men 
to distinguish themselves, they fre- 
oat break the ranks and rush for- 
ward, leaving their commanding offi- 
cers behind, and doing mischief, by 
doing what they were not ordered to 
do, to the extent of throwing whole 
regiments into confusion. is ex- 
treme result of conferring decorations 
and promotion for prominent services 
has not, we believe, evinced itself 
to any thing approaching the same 
evil degree in the British army, be- 
cause honours and rewards are more 
sparingly held out to our men. In 
comments on the former organization 
of our Indian army, French writers 
objected that the natives were not 
sufficiently admitted to rise to the 
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higher grades, numerous cases occur- 
ring in which young Englishmen, with 
blonde moustaches, came to command 
subalterns of Indian birth and veteran 
services. The hot blood of Bengalee 
Brahmins could not brook the in- 
dignity, and hence the revolt. Ap- 
proaching the question of continu- 
ing to employ native garrisons in 
Hindostan with much diffidence, we 
will, however, venture an opinion, 
that it is highly desirable to exhibit 
confidence in whatever native officers 
it may be deemed expedient to em- 
ploy, and to show it to the extent of 
admitting them freely to the superior 
ranks of the service. 

Turning from Hindostan home, 
thoughts for the security of that 
great Empire immediately contem- 
plate the probability of the French 
making Syria a basis of operations 
against our Indian possessions. There 
undoubtedly is sufficient reason for 
armed interference either to enforce or 
to deal out chastisement to the guilty 
in the late horrible massacre of 
Christians. Yet the religious ques- 


tion must not be suffered to compli- 
cate the political one dangerously. 


This age is too intelligent, and under- 
stands the spiritual nature of true 
religion sufficiently not to admit of a 
“Crusade” with objects such as, in 
the twelfth century, sent the kings of 
France and England, at the head of 
an enthusiastic but short-sighted 
army of warriors, to wrest the Holy. 
Sepulchre from the Paynim, to seize 
laces which the sterility of the soil 
orbad them to hold. Nothing was 
gained by that uncalculating expedi- 
tion, save glory to France, from the 
fact that one of her paladins was 
crowned king of Jerusalem, and.some 
valuable eee the rigour of 
feudal tenure in England. ithin 
our own day, France, ever mindful of 
the mili exploits of her sons, has 
revived and perpetuated. the memory 
of the exploits of the noble bands 
led to Palestine: by Philip Augustus 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. The verse 
of Ariosto: and: chronicles of Join- 
ville are illustrated by splendid 
intings in the palace of Versailles, 
epicting Jerusalemme Laberata in 
the richest colours: of the limner’s 
art. From them the visiter passes 
on to pictures of French triumphs 
i whence General Bonaparte 
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desert, wu India; and the next 
scene is Algeria, where Abd-el-Kadir 
and his tributary hordes yield to Gal- 
lic Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 
Syria is the key to Egypt, and the 
road to Hindostan is through Egypt, 
so that any extension of French 1 
terference in Syria, such as would 
cause an over-prolonged occupation 
of this tempting country, might lead 
to war between the maritime powers. 
Such occupation is not requisite for 
coercing the Sublime Porte to main- 
tain better government there; but 
unquestionably, until certain reforms 
are enferced upon Turkey, her condi- 
tion may at any time again involve 
Europe in war. Hitherto, a great 
conflict of religious and governmental 
rinciples has been kept at a distance 
y palliatives; but we are rapidly 
being brought in presence of that 
tremendous war, which has so long 
been impending. At least, this is 
the view taken it Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, long our ambassador in 
Constantinople; whose experience en- 
titles his opinion to be heard with 
the utmost respect, and whose ser- 
vices in checking the ambition of 
Russia deserve his country’s grati- 
tude. Should this: power ever com- 
bine with France to dismember the 
Ottoman empire, England must either 
look on, or prepare for an unwonted 
struggle. hatever may be the atti- 
tude of the present Czar, his vast 
empire, it must be borne in mind, 
wants:a convenient metropolis, a ca- 
ital more suitably situated than 
etersburg, which is frozen up half 
the year, and, by its remote position, 
is too distant as a seat of government, 
and virtually isolates its court from 
taking the warm part it would wish 
whenever European politics become 
heated. For the present, the Ozar is 
occupied with excellent interior re- 
forms, and “the interest of France is 
that Turkey should live as long as 
possible,” writes Napoleon, with com- 
mendable frankness. Nothing has 
been plainer in the past policy of the 
Emperor of the French than that 
allying himself with constitution 
states, he has weakened the military 
power of his brother emperors. From 
this fact we incline to conceive him 
favourable to enlargement of the con- 
stitutional system in his own country, 
provided he could believe his subjects 
are fit for it ; and we venture to say 
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that so far as British diplomacy may 
respectfully interpose an opinion in 
this most important foreign question, 
its best tact and exertions should be 
employed in the direction of foster- 
ing the yearning of our allies for 
gradual approximation to self-govern- 
ment. ok at the contrast now 
afforded between despotic and self- 
governing states. Compare society 
in Petersburg, where the Press, peri- 
odic or otherwise, is prohibited from 
free discussion of politics, and in 
Paris, where the same prohibition is 
maintained in a minor degree, to the 
social state of the centre of English 
politics, where men’s minds are not 
suppressed and emasculated, where 
conversation is not almost inevitably 
frivolous or debasing, and where the 
most popular literature is that which 
aims at conveying religious, political, 
and moral improvement. hat ex- 
treme difference between the scenes 
presented last month in the capitals 
of the Belgian and Neapolitan king- 
doms! Brussels in a transport of 
loyalty on the occasion of her king 
entering the thirtieth year of his 
happy and painstaking reign. Naples 
at the mercy of a mob that hardly 
disguised their joy at their approach- 
ing deliverance from a dynasty sup- 

rted by sabres, police, and torture. 

he address of the Belgian legislative 
body unmistakably alluded to the 
ambition of France, which is as ap- 
parent to them as if they heard the 
rifled cannons’ opening roar on the 
old field of Waterloo. Universal suf- 
frage has no charm for the subjects of 
King Leopold; and though French 
on some points, they perceive the 
vast distinction between a free legis- 
lature and press, and the shadows 
which bear these names in Paris, 
Compare Prussia, Sweden, and Portu- 
gal with their .opposites, Austria, 

ussia, Naples, and Spain. The 
latter country, slowly recovering from 
her long debasement, and pretending 
to assimilate her government to the 
mild and civilized form, now asks to 
be admitted, as a great power, to the 
grand council of the world. Surely 
she should first follow the example 
of the nations she desires to be classed 
among, by renouncing ocean trade in 
slaves. The United States of Ame- 
rica, specially dependent, as some of 
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them are, on slave labour, abandoned 
the hideous traftic long since ; and, if 
the condition of their country more 
approached the status of the nations 
of Europe, their claim to be admitted 
to a voice in European politics would 
soon be heard. ew the present, it 
may be fairly said, that the weak 
character of their government, the 
thinly-inhabited condition of their 
vast, half-cleared country, their use of 
universal suffrage, and, owing to their 
isolation, the smallness of their mili- 
tary power, preclude them from a 
share in the political balance of the 
Old World. At the same time the 
hand of hearty good feeling and blood 
relationship will ever be extended to 
our American brethren. Of the three 
specimens of letter-writing in high 
quarters, recently published, those in- 
terchanging, cordial, amicable senti- 
ments between our Queen and the 
President of the United States are 
even more gratifying than the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s expression of good- 
will towards England ; and the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to that 
country will doubtless, while giving 
proof of the affectionate interest with 
which “the old country” regards the 
magnificent progress of the new, be 
an occasion for demonstrating how 
open an attachment to and respect 
for England, her sovereign, and time- 
honoured institutions, exist in the 
heart and conscience of America. For 
ourselves, though we do not, like 
some politicians, consider the institu- 
tions of the New World suited to the 
circumstances of the Old, yet, believ- 
ing them well adapted to the growing 
condition and wants of the transat- 
lantic republic, look to their develop- 
ing a firm system of government, 
which, though not a model for Europe, 
will be sufficient for its requirements, 
and form one of the best triumphs 
of the Teutonic race. To quote the 
words of Sydney Smith :—“The United 
States are now working out the 
greatest of all political problems, and, 
therefore, the eyes of thinking men 
are intensely fixed on that confede- 
racy, to see how far the mass of 
mankind can be trusted with the 
management of their own affairs and 
the establishment of their own happi- 
ness.” 
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From Sir Gaspar Monckton to William 
: wrence, Lsq. 
Rome. 
My Dear LAWRENCE, 

I wrote to you last week from 

me. 

You have not been spared my im- 
pressions of St. Peter’s. I was not 
ashamed to tell you of my admiration 
of this noble structure, which it is the 
fashion to say isa mistake. I grew 
classical at the capitol and the Ap- 
pian way, and expansive on the vast 
plains of the Campagna; but it is 
none of these things I have now to 
tell you. Lawrence, I must leave 
Rome. The one thing has happened 
that would drive me forth even from 
Paradise. The one being is here that 
I would go to Siberia to avoid! You 
guess whom I mean; her name—even 
to you—never passes my lips; and it 
was a torture to me to inquire even 
what were her movements, except so 
far as to avoid her. 

This 1 thought I had mone done 
by coming to Rome—a place which, I 
scarcely know why, was never the 
least associated with her in my mind. 
And now that I know, or think, she 
is here, the question is ever before me 
with a strange pertinacity: does she 
know I am here? Does she avoid all 
chance of meeting me as sedulously 
as I do her ? 

Our encounter happened thus: I 
went to inquire about seeing the sta- 
tues of the Vatican by torch-light, and 
was told, at Piale’s library, that I 
might join a party that evening. 

t was a rainy, moonless evening, 
when the ominous number of thirteen 
visiters landed from their respective 
earriages at the side entrance ; up the 
wide slopes and steps we went, the 
rain dripping on us as we passed the 
open courts, and the long, unlighted 
vistas, peopled with statues, looked 
“sad and strange,” I thought, as we 


on. 

Most of the people knew one an- 
other, and there was enough talk go- 
ing on to allow some strangers like 
myself, who had been admitted to 
make up the number, to pass unno- 
ticed in the dim light of occasional 
lamps, like shadows of the rest. 
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We went on to theiron doors, where 
there was a stand, and we were count- 
ed through like sheep, thirteen nei- 
ther more nor less; only Mr. Milton 
Smith, a sculptor of fame and fashion 
attended as cicerone to the party, and 
to direct the torch-bearers in the pro- 
per artistical way, to throw the light. 

There may be presentiments; but 
I believe in them no longer. Surely 
in this case there should have been 
some consciousness of the vicinity of 
two persons like us: the “ws” never 
to be pronounced again. 

I was soon in the wondrous world 
of art; forgetting the tattle about 
me, to listen only to the long silence 
of ages between me and the mys- 
terious forms of beauty around. 

T must tell you, that seeing the sta- 
tues by torch-light is not a lighting up 
of the vast halls of the Vatican, but a- 
covered light at the end of a pole, 
directed on each particular statue se- 
lected, so as to throw out its forms in 
strong relief of light and shade. The 
gigantic lanthorn seems more like a 
sheaf of wax candles, all lighted toge- 
ther; and it. has to be several. times 
renewed. 

We had passed on thus to the De- 
mosthenes—that noblest expression of 
the mastery of soul over body, of mind 
over mere form—with its clasped 
hands. Of course they were originally 
firmly clasped, and not, as it is re- 
stored, holding the scroll (what an 
appealing and commanding look !). 

en to the lovely Venus Anadyo- 
mene, eful and full of human co- 

uettishness, a. lovely and perfect 
ve; but not a goddess like the Medi- 
cean Venus. en came the Minerva 
Medica, passionless, calm, thoughtful 
and “strong-minded.” The Cupid 
genius of the Vatican, which arrested 
me, often as I had seen it before, even 
after the torch bearers had marched off. 
What artist ever, before or since, con- 
veyed toa face so childish such in- 
tensity of feeling, such divine com- 
ion and love? I thought invo- 
untarily of some of Fra i elico’s 
infant Christs, and then of - Mrs, 
Browning’s “ Isobel’s Child.” But I 
will not fill my letter with art discus- 
sions... We passed.on.. Mr, — 
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Smith was eloquent about restora- 
tions, and the young ladies fluttered 
about the torch like moths, asking 


small questions, and being told what 


to admire. In ty he was more 
a than they deserved, and 

poke like a true artist. We passed 
on to the Nile, fantastic as an old 
fairy tale; yet with the stern grandeur 
of the primeval time of art. 

After this I saw no more. Listen, 
Lawrence! I had kept aloof from the 
group with more than my usual dread 
of acquaintance-making, looking past 
them, straight on to the lighted sta- 
tues. But I was at last aware of a 
figure in the dusk, behind the torch- 
bearers, a. lady, who seemed also de- 
tached from the rest, and to hang be- 
lind the party: I did not hear her 
speak to any one. She wore a dark, 
full cloak, which concealed her figure, 
and a large hat, with a deep, veil-like 
lace round: theedge, just thrown up 
infront so as not to impede her sight. 

I should not have noticed her more 
than the others, but that just here, at 
the statue of the Nile, I observed she 
was writing, or drawing, in a small 
book she held close to her eyes, and 
in which she was so much absorbed, 
that the party moved on, and left her 
alone, almost in the dark. I then 
first’ engaged ee she means 
not me, but lingered purpose 
out Te the light of’ the torches. i 
walked slowly, and she more slowly 
still, and turned her head away when 
I looked back. At length, not to be 
left entirely, she moved more quickly 
on, andi passed: me; with her head 
averted. 

As she passed, something- rang. on- 
the pavement, and rebounded to my 
feet. I picked it up, and felt, more 
than saw,. it was a gold bracelet, be- 
longing to ——. at can one be- 
Meve of presentiments and spiritual. 
perceptions if, up to that moment, the 
idea hadi never occurred to me that. 
the unknown lady was my wife! 

For the last three years the sum 
which had been placed at my banker’s 
for her use had been untouched, and 
T had lost this clue to her movements, 
about which, indeed, I had never in- 

uired but as a reason for avoidance: 
The trinket I held in my hand identi- 
fied her. It wasof peculiar form. I 
had given it to her in the early days 
of our marriage, and she wore it al- 
ways ; all other costlier jewels she had 
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proudly returned. There she stood, 
within arm’s length of me, the woman 
who had wrecked my peace, destroyed 
- faith in all coaiiulen the woman 
whom I had once so idolized, that to 
lose her had 


** Worked like madness in my brain.” 


With the bracelet in my hand I 
stood as if pierced by the pens of 
Laocoon, equally forbidden by rigi 
oe to give any outward sign 
of pain. 

walked on, following the rest step 
by step, mechanically, as in a dream. 

In the hall of the Apollo, fully 
lighted by the torch, the party re- 
mained together, and I could not re- 
sist one searching look at the laced 
hat. How could I have been so blind 
as not to recognise Queenie? The 
veiled hat was bent down and the face 
averted. The sloping shoulders had 
grown a little fuller, the figure more 
stately ; but the peculiar grace of the 
small head and neck remained un- 
altered. As I looked, I felt I must 
rush to the end of the earth to avoid 
her, or clasp her to my heart. 

The first shock of surprise over, I 
became anxious to restore the brace- 
let without having come forward my- 
self, so I gave it to the guide, pointing 
out the person who had dropped it. 
Perhaps, after all, she had not recog- 
nised me; and as I saw her receive it 
without looking round, I was almost 
annoyed that I had not given it my- 
self, just to see how she would have 
looked. 

Still lingering behind, I had watched 
the party till we came again to the 
gates, and so down the broad, sloping 
steps, where the torches were ex- 

ished. 
he carriages were in waiting ; but 
in the sudden darkness I had lost 
sight of the veiled hat. 

I stood there in the rain looking 
forlornly after the dispersing car- 
riages; about six or seven-fiacres drove 
up at once; and violent altercations 
arose as to which should take my ex- 
cellency home. 

You ask me to give you my im- 
pressions-ef Rome, and to remember 
that you have never been in Italy; but 
I cannot remain in Rome now. I 
shall try to make some inquiries with- 
out being known myself. 

Unluckily, HarryAnstrutheris here, 
and has constituted himself my sha- 


tin 
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dow. You know what an exceed- 
ingly “inquiring mind” he has about 
other people’s concerns. He is much 
in society, and such a gossip that I 
would not have him in my confidence 
for all the treasures of the Vatican. 
I will write again, when I have 
any more information; in the mean- 
time, address to me at the Poste Res- 
tante, N. = 
ours faithfully, 
Gaspar MonckKTON. 


My Dearest Mary, 

You are quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing that I have “plenty of adven- 
tures” to tell you in my lonely and 
independent life; I have literally 
none. I think adventures are like 
bee-swarms, and require to be at- 
tracted by clappers, and bells, and 
noises, before they will settle; and 
there are so many oddities among the 
single women abroad, that one may 
do what one likes, and wear what 
one likes, without any other comment 
than that one is “forestiere;” and 
we certainly make full use of the pri- 


vilege. 

Oh, if time could go back; if all 
this lovely Italy, that I have dreamed 
of in my girlhood, could have come 
before me when I could have en- 
joyed it! Now it is but a cruel 
mockery. 

It is now three years since I re- 
solved to make myself independent of 
one, obligation to whom is a galling 
weight. To pursue art with real pur- 
ewe I have come to Italy, and I am 

ginning only now to arrive at the 
flowery pastures of success after long 
and somewhat cheerless labour. 

When I remember who it was that 
first taught me to think of art at all ; 
whose refined taste and noble enthu- 
siasm awakened all which is now 
turning to development in my mind; 
who made Italy a land of promise; 
and that now I should be here ami 
the glories of old Rome, and alone. 
Sometimes, dear Mary, I quite lose 
heart and hope, especially when I 
think that the very object to an artist, 
the most desirable—fame—I can only 
obtain through a pseudonyme. To 
be famous would be exceedingly in- 
convenient to me. 

I had no idea, till lately, such a 
trial was in store for me; but since 
you insisted on my sending over my 
statue of Hermione for exhibition, 
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which I consented to do under the 
modest name of Mrs. Stone, I have 
obtained more commissions from Eng- 
land than I can execute. 

Living so utterly secluded as I do, 
I hardly knew the coil and care I 
should get into by an alias; but va- 
rious little troubles occur, and one of 
the most serious is that of meeting 
former uaintances. When the 
flights of English begin to gather on 
the Pincio, you cannot think with 
what horror I shrink from eve 
round hat and blue veil ; but I am, 
believe, still comfortably unknown to 
fame and to studio-hunters. 

These last are a genus as peculiar 
to Rome as the models sitting on the 
steps of the Piazza di Spagna, and as 
teazing as the mosquitoes in lighted 
rooms, with open windows, at night. 

Sometimes they come in swarms, 
sometimes alone; sometimes to kill 
their own time, and always to devour 
that of the artist. The nerally 
take the last hours of daylight, when 
you have a passing idea to fix on your 
clay or.canvass,.that makes you long 
for Joshua’s power to: keep the sun a 
little longer in the heavens. 

The fatal ring comes at your studio 
door. If you are poor, you have to 
put down your palette, or your tools, 
and open it yourself .with a sweet 
smile. If you have a servant, they 
sweep in, unannounced, brushing by 
your half-dry pictures with their 
flounces, chattering silly-criticisms, or 
asking silly: questions. 

Those more especially who have 
learned the jargon of art (and who at 
Rome has not) are still worse; they 
give advice as well as compliments 
and criticisms, and generally end by 
wishing they could afford the price 
you ought to have for such a work. 

Th to my kind friend and mas- 
ter, Gisborne,.I.am delivered from 
these plagues of Egypt. He knows 

ly.my circumstances; at least, he 
ows that I am separated from my 
husband, and determined to be inde- 
pendent of his charity. I cannot 
quite reconcile him to my strict in- 
cognito, “if,” as.he says, “I have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” But how 
can I answer, and say, that I have 
nothing ? 

It is not Gaspar, my husband once, 
but now my bitter enemy—if such a 
feeling can live in his noble heart as 
enmity—from whom I am seeking 
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concealment. He, alas! would go far 
away rather than encounter me. It 
is the man to whom I owe all the 
misery of my life, Charles Townshend. 

To write his very name makes me 
turn round shuddering, lest I should 
see his face. 

I have reason to believe that he is 
here in Rome, and that he chooses to 
remain unknown. If I had been a 
—. instead of choosing sculpture, 

should have struck my tent at once, 
but that I cannot do without great 
difficulty. 

I go nowhere but to Gisborne’s 
studio, early, when he is alone. Gis- 
borne is a man so imbued with the 
genius of the old Greeks, that he ought 
to have been born amongst them. An 
original thinker, and an artist of first- 
rate genius, his quiet manner subdues 
all enthusiasm. 

The beauty and grandeur of his 
works excite the highest admiration ; 
but he has a kind of stern simplicity 
that makes one ashamed of expressing 
it. His kindness to me has been un- 
varying, and not the least part of it 
is, that he asks no questions. 

I will write to you, dear Mary, as 
soon as I decide on any move, Yor I 


cannot bear to be anywhere that you 
may not know where to write to me. 
Your most affectionate, 
QUEENIE. 


Rome, April 25th. 
My Dear Mary, 

I fear that I shall have to leave 
Rome, at least for atime. I-am as 
if pursued by a phantom. 

t me tell you what passed at Mr. 
Gisborne’s to-day. He is now en- 
gaged on a lovely group of a oo 
and Cupid. I admired the child, who 
is quite an infantine love. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he, “the women all say it’s my 
best work, because of that stupid 
baby—they understand the baby. 
By-the-by, I hope I have sold a 
work of: yours for you this morning. 
Yes ; I always said it does you great 
credit. Yes; the Child and Greyhound 
—that’s a baby again! But it was 
not a woman who fell in love with 
the cast, and wants to have it in 
marble.” “Who, then?” said I, a 
nameless terror creeping over me. 
“Oh, a foolish Englishman ; he did 
not give his name, but he talked bet- 
ter than most foolish Englishmen. 
He asked your address.” “You did 
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not give it him! Oh, dear Mr. Gis- 
borne, you don’t know the harm you 
may do me.” I was in real distress. 

The calm stern artist looked at me 
a moment in mere surprise; then his 
eye softened, but he turned his head 
aside, and went on shaping a fold of 
his nymph’s drapery. 

“‘T don’t know what is the mystery 
about you,” he said, “and 1 don’t 
want to know it!—I’drather not. I 
hate romantic stories. But you may 
be very sure, whenever you think I can 
do you any good—mind you, the least 
possible good or service—you shall 
tell it me. Yes; but mind, I shall 
not encourage you to refuse a com- 
mission like this, without very good 
reason. I did give the address of 
your studio—why not? I think the 
foolish Englishman is to call to-mor- 
row, at twelve o’clock; you can see 
him or not as you choose.” 

I immediately chose not to see 
him, though I said nothing. I donot 
know why the idea had taken hold 
of me so firmly that this was Towns- 
hend. 

“But, Mr. Gisborne,” said I, “what 
was he like, this foolish Englishman 
of yours ?” 

“ Oh, that’s only my way, you know; 
yes. He was not foolish at all ; yes ; 
on the contrary ; and as to his looks, 
he had a very good head, and I should 
like to have made a bust of him—yes 
—an uncommonly fine head.” 

“ Ah, yes,” thought I, “ people con- 
sidered Townshend handsome ;” and 
I was trying to elicit a more minute 
description, when a fashionable bon- 
net nodded from behind the half- 
opened door, and then the small stu- 
dio was pervaded with voluminous 
flounces, the owner of the bonnet 
being a tall bony woman, with in- 
quisitive sharp grey eyes and a hard 
metallic voice. 

“Tt’s only me, dear Mr. Gisborne,” 
said she; “I am not going to inter- 
rupt you, or take up your precious 
time ; you know I’m not. I only 
wanted to remind you of your kind 
promise to come in to tea this even- 
ing. I have asked your favourite 
——, and the lovely Australian, and 
the American poet, who will be so 
delighted to see you, and that Ger- 
man, and a few more, and Lady 
and the Miss Partridges ; but don’t 
be alarmed, it is no party, only quite 
artistic, you know. poe what you 
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are going to say—you dine with the 
prince to-day, but that is nothing ; 
you can come in as late as you like, 
and it will be so very interesting your 
telling us exactly what the prince 
said, and who was there, and whether 
he is allowed to drink as much wine 
as he likes; and if he is shy, and if he 
shakes hands with people.” She did 
not pause for a reply till she had 
talked herself out of breath. 

This was an inveterate studio- 
hunter, and I could have been amused 
at the quiet impassibility of the artist, 
evidently accustomed to these inva- 
sions, had not the voluble lady turned 

ull upon me: “Surely I ought to 
know this lady. We have met some- 
where. Mr. Gisborne, will you not 
charitably make the introduction, and 
perkaps this evening I may have the 
pleasure of seeing your charming 
friend.” 

“T am afraid it will be impossible ; 
I do not go out,” said I, resolutely ; 
“T am an artist, and I have no time 
for society.” 

“ An artist, and I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you! Do, pray, 
allow me to visit your studio. Per- 
haps you are going home now? Could 
I not accompany you? These stu- 
dios are so difficult to find.” 

Here Gisborne gallantly came to 
the rescue; and in his dry way, half- 
jest and half-earnest, said, “ No, I will 
not introduce you. I never introduce 
two ladies to each other. A gentle- 
man toa lady, if youlike, and let them 
take the consequences ; but not two 
charming women ; forthe more charm- 
ing they are the more spiteful, and I 
could not be answerable.” 

During this speech I made my es- 
capeand camestraight home to write to 

ou. Yes, Mary, Imustleave Rome, at 
co for a time; for this state of dis- 
quietude and fear is intolerable. It 
takes my thoughts too forcibly back to 
a miserable and a happy past, which I 
was beginning to forget. I wasso quiet 
and peaceful in my studio, and I will be 
again; these are but phantoms. No 
one has the right to imvade my soli- 
tude ; let them leave me at least that. 

I am going this evening to join a 
party to see the Vatican statues by 
torchlight. There must be a certain 
number, the ominous one of thirteen. 
to get the permission. I am ashamed 
of the unreasonable fear I have every- 
where now, of encountering Towns- 
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hend. It is not very likely he would 
be of this party. I wish it were Car- 
nival time, to wear a mask, but I shall 
make a veil do duty, and only hope 
the sharp grey eyes of this morning 
may not be there; but I cannot resist 
the lighting of the statues. 

Farewell dear friend. Direct to me, 
as usual, Poste Restante, as I always 
fetch my letters myself ; and they will 
be safer left there in case of any sud- 


den many. 
our ever affectionate, 
QUEENIE. 


From Sir Gaspar Monckton, to William 
Lawrence, Lsq. 
Rome, May 15th. 
DEAR LAWRENCE, 

I write to you again from Rome. 
You may remember we were together 
when I was so struck with the statue 
of Hermione, last year. The sculp- 


tress, a Mrs. Stone (American, I think), 
I have found out here; and besides 
a repetition of the Hermione, I have 
also secured a charming group of a 
Child and iientunaa 
hand. 

I saw it at Gisborne’s (whose pupil 


y the same 


she is), and have been to her studio. 
I did not see her, however, and I hear 
she livesa recluse life. Had my mind 
been less full of these lately awakened 
painful memories, I should have in- 
terested myself in this artist. 

Her studio is in an old palazzo. It 
is near St. John’s Lateran, a queer de- 
solate ogee as if the doors would 
make the walls crumble into dust, as 
they move on the rusty hinges. You 
go into a court, overgrown with tufts 
of acanthus and long grass, with here 
and there large aloe plants with dwin- 
dling leaves, in broken stone vases, 
which leave the roots to dry up in 
the sun. 

At one end of the court is a ruinous 
stone doorway leading to a long pas- 
sage between two high walls, over 
which comes the scent of orange blos- 
soms, and where you startle the green 
lizards as you pass. From this you 
enter the studio with its lofty, but 
time-discoloured ceiling, and high 
windows open only to the sky. 

It was like most other studios for 
the models, sketches, casts, lay figures, 
and tools ; but atone corner of thespa- 
cious room there was a glass door lead- 
ingintothe old melancholy garden, and 
near this there was a table, with a 
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vase of flowers, writing materi 
some books, and an air of habitation 
that made me wish to seethe owner. I 
had appointed to come ; still I lingered 
in the place, and felt a calm relief in 
its extreme quiet; hearing only a 
dripping fountain in the en, the 
chime of some church bells, and the 
whisper of the wind in the orange 
trees. 

After all, who knows but these art- 
ist-women are the happiest ? Choos- 
ing the ideal, rising even if it be onl 
with butterfly wings, above the actual, 
instead of being broken and crushed 
against it. 

I remember, long ago, dreaming of 
such a woman i an ne me 
panion, an equal—a sympathy. an- 
cied this and chose, in evil hour, 
a mere doll, with a classical face and 
a graceful turn of the head, who has 
had the power,-nevertheless, to tram- 
ple on my life, and tread out the light 
of it for ever. 

I had the curiosity to look at a 
book on the table, with a fresh flower 
in it to keep the place, as if it had 
been just laid down : it was “ Aurora 
Leigh.” “What!” I thought, “this 

m, the most perfect of modern 
ks, here too?’ Then I fell into a 
sad retrospect over poor Queenie. 

Poor, weak, erring child! Who 
knows, if,.instead of the frivolous life 
I made for her, I had been less afraid 
of scaring her child-like nature, and 
had nourished her with such intellec- 
tual food as that; if she had read such 
a book, I think she could not have 
been so lost. Well,God knows! It 
touched me wonderfully to see this 
favourite book of mine in thiswoman’s 
hands. I lingered and did-not like to 
go. I asked the Italian donna at 
what time the lady weuld be at home? 
She did not know; she knew nothing 
— “Chilo sa?” The lady never saw 
any one when she was at work, and 
she did not live at the studio. “Where 
did she live?” This she ‘pretended 
not to understand, and 1 left the 
studio without any farther informa- 
tion. 

I have left the commission with 
Gisborne, if the eccentric artist-will 
condescend to execute it. He seemed 
delighted at my praise of his pupil, 
but was as impenetrable as one of hi 
own statues as to her history. I had 
not left my name at the studio of 
Mrs. Stone, but I left a note for her 
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with Gisborne requesting the two 
statues, and enclosing a cheque on 
Jorlonia for £200 for whichever she 
should choose to commence first. I 
was anxious also to have an original 
idea of her’s, and wished I could have 
seen her to give the commission— 
something out of the eternal bounds 
of the antique—Aurora Leigh (not 
the goddess Aurora), twining the ivy 
wreath in her hair, for instance. No- 
thing can be finer than her conception 
of Hermione. The calm, proud grief 
of misjudged innocence—the divine 
oa It reminds one of Shelly’s 
es -—— 


‘Oh, sister, Desolation is a delicate thing. 
She looks as if waiting for that repose 
Safe from unkindness more. 

Meanwhile she sits a queen, whom 

No one dare approach with consolation.” 

Just imagine my vexation and sur- 

rise, when a note came from Gis- 
re enclosing my cheque, and tell- 

ing me that Mrs. Stone had no time 
at her disposal at present ; that she 
was leaving Rome, and declined the 
commission. 

Since I last wrote, I have had no 
tidings, no trace of the veiled hat. 
I should think that apparition a phan- 
tom of the brain were it not for the 
bracelet. Yet even that might be a 
delusion. There might be other gold 
and turquoise bracelets besides the 
one I seemed to recognise. 

I leave Rome to-morrow for Naples. 

Yours a 
Gaspar MonckTON. 


Ischia, May 20th. 
Derangst Mary, 

I seem to have had no time to 
breathe, much less to write, till I 
arrived here. 

Safe at least from pursuit or avoid- 
ance for atime. Safe from interfer- 
ence. Safe to think and to despair. 

Mary, who do you think was the 

nerous patron that visited my stu- 

io ? who had admired my works un- 
known? It was Gaspar—my hus- 
band, my beloved husband! He was 
there ; he stood by the table and took 
up the book I was reading. Had it 
not been for my own absurd fear and 
avoidance of another person I should 
have been there. Yet, what would 
that have availed !—more pain and 
embarrassment to him and tome. I 
think I should have fallen to the 
earth with the anguish and the joy. 
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a fearful one, to see him again. 
a joy any way ; but es 
seen myself, and so 
been spared his look of scorn—dis- 
like. Oh! that I could not bear. If 
I had only ae it was he, I might 
have seen him from some screen or 
curtain. Ishould have heard his step, 
his voice, again. 

Now that I can breathe, I am glad 
and cheered that he has seen m 
works and likes them so well. 
have not toiled all this dreary time 
in vain. I am glad that he should 
recognise in me something of the 
woman he could have loved. 

I wonder how I had strength to 
keep my secret, when dear Mr. Gis- 
borne gave me the note he had re- 
ceived, containing the commission for 
me, and a draft for £200 to begin 
one. The instant I saw the hand- 
“ie I guessed all. I suppose I 
must have looked strangely, for Mr. 
Gisborne to notice me at all; still 
more, to offer me a seat. When I 
gave him back the draft, and en- 
treated him to return it, he was very 
indignant. “You women folk !” said 
he ; “it’s just like ‘ow folly. Here 
you are getting to the top of the tree, 
and down you come again without 
touching the cherries.” 

“ Better so, than fall,” I said. 

“But you will not fall. Isay that 
you'll do; that —_ be great, if you 
persevere. You have genius, you have 
poetry, and the spirit of the ancients, 
and you refuse a commission like this, 
and from a well-known patron like 
Sir Gaspar Monckton! Get such 
crotchets out of your head, Mrs. Stone, 
or I shall give you up.” 

Something more in the same tone 
of friendl cea he said, but I 
scarcely heard it, I was so over- 
whelmed with the discovery of Gaspar 
being so near. I might meet him at 
any moment, and see him turn away 
in scorn—in just contempt! I felt 
I must fly—I must leave Rome for a 
time, at least—and I came to Naples 
—beautiful Naples, sitting like a 
queen on the blue Mediterranean ; 
but she looks best at a distance, like 
some other beauties. The glare, the 
heat, the noise, the crowded popula- 
tion of squalid lazzaroni oppressed 
my spirits ; and, on the other hand, 
there was the gay world, as at Rome, 
to encounter and avoid. 


Yes, 
jally if un- 
might have 
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The sapphire sea enticed me, and 
I came here. Here, at least, I have 
found rest and solitude— it is so still, 
so green, so dreamy! Nothing moves 
but the lizards by day and the fire - 
flies by night. There are no carriage 
roads, no carts or horses, and but 
very few _— of shoes, so that liter- 
ally you do not hear a foot-fall. 

On landing at the little port of 
Ischia you have to go up a mountain 
road to Conuanidiale on donkeys— 
about an hour’s ascent. The hotel, 
which, as yet, I have all to myself, is 
one of those extraordinary specimens 
of domestic architecture peculiarly 
Italian, and more peculiarly Neapoli- 
tan. Large, loose, slovenly houses, 
that look as if they were built of 
cards and toppling over. All stair- 
cases leading to nothing, and terraces 
with no way of getting to them ; and 
rooms without windows and windows 
in walls without rooms ; useless posts 
with nothing to support; and bal- 
conies that seem as if nothing sup- 
ported them ; stairs outside and flat 
roofs to walk on, if you like. This 
disjointed building seems to be kept 
together by a garden full of flowers 
and orange trees on one side, and a 
wide terrace overlooking the sea on 
the other. 

Spring in Italy, with its thousand 
scented wild flowers, before the rich 
foliage is burnt by the heats, is in- 
describably delightful :— 


“The breath of the moist earth is light 
Around its unexpanded buds.” 


Though I have been so long in 
Italy I never before felt that pleasure 
in merely breathing which I experi- 
ence here. 

Something like hope, too, is spring- 
ing up in my heart. have some- 
thing to speculate on which is not all 
vague despair. I will do some work 
better than any I have done yet, and 
it shall be expressly for Gaspar. He 
shall have the others, too ;—what is 
there I could dothat he shall not have? 
Then y shall be sent to him at 
Hartley Court—his home, and once 
mine, forfeited for ever ! Perhaps he 
will place Hermione in his library. 
I know a place in an oriel window 
where he once said there should be a 


my I remember the day 
e were walking loiter- 
ingly about the rooms together soon 
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after he first took me there on our 
marriage. He had his arm in mine— 
a way he had—as a man rests his arm 
on that of a boy, seeming to lean, but 
in reality supporting. 

We cael: about thus together, 
through the rooms, stopping before 
the pictures, and he telling me their 
histories. I felt then how very igno- 
rant I was ; and, instead of listening 
at his feet like a child, as I longed to 
do, I disguised my real ignorance by 
flippant remarks. Even then began 
the fatal mistake of concealment. 

It was the same with his books— 
rare volumes that he prized so much. 
Some of them I knew by name ; and 
IT had really read more than he, per- 
haps, thought Ihad. But the deadly 
fear lest he should think me igno- 
ae tempted me to be superficial and 


And he, too, was hard, though just; 
for, finding false coin among the gold, 
he threw the whole away as valueless. 

But I am writing a volume instead 
of a letter, dearest Mary ; you owe it 
to my holiday from work in this fair 
island. I feel no longer alone. 
think of Gaspar now as I have not 
for years dared to think of him. I 
feel more worthy of him, though he 
will never know it. Sometimes—but 
that is only a Soaring, in 
thought—I ask myself why I fled 
What would have been the result if, 
in the artist he so admired, he had 
met the repudiated wife—despised 
and hated? No, I could not have 
borne it. 

It was better to leave myself the 

wer still to dream what might have 
ee Here the whole place is like a 
dream. You hear no noises but dis- 
tant village sounds and songs—the 

retty Neapolitan songs we sing in 
esinnedatee: My room opens to 
the garden flushed with geraniums, 
lilies, roses—with myrtle hedges. 
Another door opens on a wide ter- 
race overlooking the sea, where the 


“ Blue isles and distant mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light.” 


A boat is waiting now for the heat 
of the day to be over, to take me 
a sail among the other islands. I 
seem to have the whole place to my- 
self. If I fancy going up the hills, a 
donkey stands in attendance for m 
eccellenza, and another for my mai 
who always accompanies me, I do 
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_ not think Gretchen would let me out 


of her sight amongst these barefooted 
Italienische folk. A cicerone, named 
Francesco, has constituted himself 
my particular attendant. By vir- 
tue of wearing shoes, he asked me a 
piastre and a-half a day for his ser- 
vices; I declined paying more than 
half a piastre, that laine too much. 
He instantly accepted it, saying, that 
he was a galantuomo, and though 
he might sometimes cheat men, and 
especially forestieri, he always told 
the truth toawoman. Honest Fran- 
cesco! here he comes to tell me that 
the wind is changed, and it might not 
be so pleasant off Cape Miseno as he 
thought in the morning. This is be- 
cause he has an inkling of forestiert 
coming in the afternoon, and would 
not like to be out of the way. 

I hope my quiet will not be in- 
vaded here. I meant to wait till the 
summer heat had driven away the 
English visiters from Rome, and then 
return to my dear studio, where I 
long to begin my new work. 

arewell, my dear Mary. 
Your affectionate, 
SopH1a MonckrTon. 





Ischia, May 27th. 
My pear Mary, 

I really think I am in danger of an 
adventure at last. I have described 
to you the extreme quiet of this is- 
land, in spite of its three hotels and 
some mineral baths. When I returned 
from my ramble on the mountain last 
evening, I found that a set of apart- 
ments opening on a little garden ter- 
race, where I had been drawing, seem- 
ed to be inhabited. I went to this 
terrace, where my drawing materials 
had been left, and stood there watch- 
ing the effect of the clouds after sun- 
set, and the distant glow of Vesuvius, 
as it grew darker. I suddenly per- 
ceived lights brought into the rooms 
opening on the terrace, which was an 
isolated bit of the strange dislocated 
house. 

As I was hastily collecting my co- 
lours and pencils, Francesco came out 
to help me; he had ceased to patronize 
me since I had discovered that he 
ought to have four carlini, instead of 
a piastre and a-half a day. He told 
me forestieri were come, English lords, 
he believed. That his excellency up 
there was to give him three piastres 
a day, and my excellency must excuse 
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him for declining to do any thing more 
for me. All this time I was lookin 
for the sketch I had been doing, an 
it was not to be found. 

I asked Francesco if he knew the 
name of the new arrivals. ‘“ Non lo 
so.” Was it a family, ladies, or gen- 
tlemen? “Non lo so.” Where did 
ne come from? ‘Non lo so!” 

his last non lo so was very suspi- 
cious, especially with the cunning 
look that accompanied it. 

I found afterwards that he had been 
inquiring, as if merely for conversation, 
of Gretchen, where I had come from? 
how long I had been at Naples? and 
in return, she remarked, the geschlif- 
Sener kerl would tell her nothing. 
Here in this fairy island there are no 
passports to give up, nor visiters’ lists 
to write one’s name in. 

May 30.—I have kept my letter 
three days, dear Mary, for the simple 
reason, that post offices, restante or 
otherwise, are unknown here, and one 
must send to Naples. 

The adventure of the forestieri has 
died away ; whoever they may be, they 
do.not molest me. I have, of course, 
given up drawing on the terrace, but 
have never found my sketch. I see 
lights in the pois rooms, through 
the trees, and Francesco hovers about, 
with an air of being very important. 
I fancy sometimes he is watching me, 
but it must be an imagination. 

Farewell. 

Your affectionate, 
SorH1a MonckTOon. 


Charles Townshend to Arthur Smedley. 
Ischia, May 28th. 
Dear SMEDLEY, 

“Albeit unused to the writin 
mood,” I can’t help writing what 
have to tell you. Eureka! Eureka! 
old fellow. The desire of my heart, 
the search of my life is found! You 
know who I mean; that divine, ador- 
able witch, that arch-fiend and arch- 
angel—Queenie Leighton. 

ou don’t eine history, and 
what she has been about this 
time—I don’t either—quite, for she 
is as cunning as ten devils and always 
was, She knew what she was at 
when she threw me over years ago. 

I had a notion of her being at Rome, 
and found it was a true one; but in 
the name of all Gipsydom and Bo- 
hemia, just imagine what my lady has 
Gunes her hand to. She is a sculp- 
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tress, a pupil of the famous Gisborne, 
and no other than the Mrs. Stone who 
did that Hermione, people were rav- 
ing about last year. 


was rather at fault what to do 
not being so sure how my lady would 
receive me, considering our last merry 
meeting. As a first step I thought it 
prudent to efface myself completely, 
and as Mistress Queenie had taken an 
alias, | would take onetoo. I did not 
care much for the society of Rome— 
dowagers, with diamonds and daugh- 
ters, who all go in for the classical and 
the coliseum by moonlight. I had 
another special reason for not being 
known, for who should be at Rome 
but Monckton—Monckton himself. 
Whether he knows his wife is here, 
and is come to watch or seek her, it 
is impossible to guess. She kept her- 
self so closely shut up it was difficult 
to find out any thing about her. I 
felt it would be useless to go slap-dash, 
and call upon her, and at last got tired 
of living incog. for nothing, so I came 
to Naples. There I found Leonard 
with his yacht, and have been about 
with him to — and the islands— 
and got him to leave me here fora 
few days, attracted by its exceedingly 
beautiful scenery. 

Oh, ye gods and little fishes, who 
would have thought of such luck! 
A tall cunning looking fellow of a 
cicerone got me up here on the back 
of an ass; the hotel seemed deserted, 
and I could choose my rooms. At 
one corner of a terrace overlooking 
the sea stood a table with a sketch- 
book and colours—a footmark in the 
desert! I asked who it was—“the 
Signora Inglese.” I looked and saw 
her name written on a sketch, and 
could not resist taking possession of 
it. I instantly installed myself in the 
terrace room, and my first precaution 
was to pay the valet de place or ci- 
cerone, as he called himself, not to 
chatter. I made him understand that 
he is to answer no questions and find 
out all he can. 

Nothing more to say at present. 

Always yours 
Cuas. TOWNSHEND. 
Ischia, June Sth, 
Dear SMEDLEY, 

If you got a letter from mea week 
since, I need only tell you that no- 
thing has happened, and I begin to 
get terribly ennwyé. 
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I have kept like a sentinel to my 
en pavilion, which overlooks an- 
other terrace belonging to the rooms 
which she inhabits. I see her queenly 
figure as she stands looking over the 
sea in the moonlight. I watch her 
go out over the mountains with that 
same little German maid I always 
hated. I sometimes feel it impossible 
to withstand the longing to go and 
speak to her. That we should be in 
this ore enchanted castle of a place 
together, isolated from all the world, 
seems a stroke of destiny not to be 
thrown away ; but I confess the next 
move makes me nervous. The mo- 
ment I say “check to the Queen!” 
the game may be lost. 
istress, Queenie has a long arrear 
of injury to settle with me. Ven- 
geance is sweet, and such vengeance 
trebly sweet! Certainly my last at- 
tempt to renew acquaintance with 
her was any thing but felicitous, but 
she was then on good terms with her 
husband, and that makes all the dif- 
ference. After all, she once liked me, 
and if she jilted me for a better partz, 
that was not my fault. Her marriage 
ended miserably, and, to a certain de- 
ee, she is again free. Still I might 
ive here for a month longer, and 
never see her exquisite profile nearer 
than I do, as she stands on her ter- 
race little dreaming who is so near her. 
I sometimes think of trying a coup- 
de-théatre, and falling suddenly at 
her feet, or starting from behind a 
rock in one of her rides, and seizing 
the bridle of her palfrey (¢.¢., donkey) ; 
but no, hang it, it wouldn’t do. I 
know well the look of superb disdain 
she would assume, and I have no dis- 
position for a scene of “unhand me, 
sir!’ After all, Smedley, she might 
think herself aggrieved, and consider 
me the cause of her separation ; and 
then no wonder she is mad with me. 
I declare I feel I don’t know how, so 
oddly, when I see her stand there look- 
ing so pale, and sad, and altered, sothat 
I should only just like to know the 
rights of what she does think of me, 
before I go to India, and, at least, 
friends with her, if nothing else. 
wish you were here, old fellow, to 
ive me the benefit of your advice. 
metimes I think I am too modest 
and diffident, and that her sadness 
can never be for that stiff old hus- 
band of hers, but compunction for 
having deserted me. 
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A brilliant idea has occurred to me: 
to fall sick, and appeal to her com- 
passion. A compatriot in distress at 
a lonely country inn—and there she 
should suddenly discover an old 
friend. I think she could not resist 
being at least civil to me. Per 
Bacco! I will try it; but it must-not 
be long delayed, as I shall have to go 
straight from here to Malta, with 
Leonard, to join my regiment. 

Farewell, old fellow. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. TOWNSHEND. 


P.S.—To beguile my ennui I have 
copied from the “Inn Album” the 
following lines. They come after 
various testimonials of satisfaction, 
such as “Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins have 
pleasure in declaring they experienced 
the greatest satisfaction at the hotel 
of Casamiciola. The cooking was 
good, and the charges moderate.” 

“A lovely spot; the attention of 
the landlord most pleasing, the don- 
keysexcellent, and moderate charges.” 

‘Marianna Smith, Bertha Brown, 
and Sabina Robinson.” 


“ Poétiques Anglaises, natures delicates, 
Si charmées de trouver les charges mode- 
rates, 
Je vous donne une salade, et la donnant 


gratis, 
Je suis sur d’obtenir vos plus doux souris 
Et maintenant cansous et de la tarentelle, 
De Casamiciola et de sa sentinelle, 
Der Montpomea I'Hotel est excellent, 
Sweet girl! Revez a moi dans votre ap- 

partement. 

Commis VoyaGEuR.” 


You may guess I am hard up for 


amusement, and I shall certainly not 
hold out much longer. 





In order to explain the foregoing 
correspondence, we must go back 
about seven years. 

The scene is laid in a gay watering- 
place, where nothing is talked of but 
what goes under the name of gaiety : 
the last ball, the next pic-nic, the 
newest fashions. It was a place 
spangled with officers, besprinkled 
with bouquets, rained on with cham- 
pagne, warmed with wax-lights, cool- 
ed with ice-creams and the gales of 
sandal-wood fans, fed with pigeon- 
pies and lobster salads, and whose 
very air breathed patchouli. It was 
See of Cocaigne for pretty young 


gir 
Here dwelt Mrs. Leighton, a still 
handsome, well-preserved widow, and 
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her two pretty daughters. Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s husband had been a younger 
son of good family, but very small 
fortune. She had been a watering- 

lace belle, and to this vocation she 
Trongh up her daughters. 

They fulfilled her utmost expecta- 
tions, for they were both very pretty, 
and in different styles, which was 
a great blessing. Emma, the eldest, 
was a blonde, and wore her fair 
abundant hair in ringlets; Sophia, 
the second, who rejoiced in the pet- 
name of Queenie, was darker, had a 
Grecian profile, and wore braids. 

By dint of some taste, and —_ 
economy and management, rs. 
Leighton and her daughters contrived 
to be the best dressed women in Lark- 
ington. Their house was the prettiest, 
too, with its balconies lined with 
flowers, its muslin curtains, and imi- 
tation China bowls, imitation leath- 
er woodwork, and other ingenious 
deceptions. Their tea-fights were the 
most récherché, especially among the 
officers, with whom the widow and her 
“ape were immensely popular. 

She was a charming chaperon, and 
could afford to be exceedingly good- 
natured to other people’s daughters, 
having no jealousies for her own. 
She even introduced her girls’ re- 
jected partners to other girls not so 
fortunate in engagements. She could 
stand the longest mazurka, and the 
most interminable cotillion without 
yawning ; she managed a pic-nic to 
perfection, and had a talent for con- 
triving small parties agreeably, and 
asking people together who wished to 
meet each other. 

Had she been a little richer, and 
more able to carry out the creations 
of her own genius, she would have 
been stupendous ; as it was, she was 
only popular and nice. The Gari- 
baldi of Tea-fights. 

She gave nice jes, was nice 
looking, and nicely dressed; her 
daughters were nice girls, they had a 
nice acquaintance, and.a nice house, 
they had nice manners, and nice hair, 
an they were nicely brought up; 
and their good-nature to other girls 
(being so pretty themselves), was very 
nice. Besides this, they had no non- 
sense about them, and. were gvod 
natured to ensigns, and boys. at pri- 
vate tutors ; and all that was very. 


nice. 
With such an education, what 
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could be expected of Queenie Leigh- 
ton? She never heard an opinion 
expressed except of the outward— 
whether people were nice looking, 
and how much they had a-year. She 
saw no difference in Sunday, but that 
it was the correct thing to go to 
church, and it gave an opportunity for 
wearing the Tet bonnet and the 
prettiest muslins. So they sat in 
their pew, stuffed up with crinoline, 
like three new wax dolls packed up 
in cotton. 

But Queenie could read, and she 
had a natural taste for drawing 
which no poonah painting nor oriental 
tinting could destroy. 

They did not subscribe to a lib- 
rary, for that would have been a use- 
less expense ; but Queenie often 
cleaned her gloves with Indian rub- 
ber, and her satin shoes with bread, 
that she might afford herself a book 
to read ; taking the old because she 
got the most for her money, and be- 
ginning at the wrongend with novels— 
the dessert before the dinner—because 
she could get nothing else at the cir- 
culating library. But she began to 
think for herself, and it sent her eyes 
wandering sometimes far over the sea 
on the parade, and sometimes deep 
into the flowers of her bouquet at the 
ball when she seemed to be listening 
to 3 small talk, propounded by 
most desirable partners in red coats. 

“ Queenie, dear,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
ton to her second daughter one morn- 
ing in the school-room. This was a 
small room still so called ; a temple 
dedicated to the arts and occult sci- 
ences ; here it was that faded artificial’ 
flowers were refreshed with irons; here 
rosemary leaves were infused to give a 
lustre to the hair ; here ribbons were 
renovated, and muslins re-starched ; 
here the mysteries of potichomanie 
and leather-work were carried on. 
Here it was, in short, that all unsightly 
litter was conveyed from the drawing- 
room ; while music-copying, elegant 
embroidery, unfinished drawings, were 
left in the said drawing-room, “to look 
as if one:sat in it.” 

“ Queenie, dear,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, looking from making a new bow 
for a satin shoe; “what do you mean 
to do with Captain Townshend? I 
am sure he is going to propose,” 

“Oh, mamma, I hope not !” 

“Now, Queenie, don’t say that! 
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you put me out of patience ; it is so 
very missish. Not that I want you 
to accept him. He has very little 
money, and is dreadfully extravagant, 
and a great flirt. Very likely he won’t 
propose after all, so you need not be 
WET cele hth So woudl t 

“T only wish he would propose to 

” said Emma; “I would not sa 
no ; he is such a nice man, so good- 
looking, and he does dance the deux 
temps so delightfully! Why, Queenie, 
didn’t you dance with him four times 
at the Rooms? and he always engages 
you beforehand.” 

“Yes,” said Queenie, “he is a very 
good partner, but—but that does 
not seem enough ; do you think so, 
mamma ?” 

“Why, as to his being a first-rate 
parti, 1 don’t think he is; many 
mothers would not encourage him.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean about his being 
a good match; but I never have 
much to say to him ; and then, don’t 
you think him rather conceited ?” 

“ No wonder, dear, for he is spoilt 
by the women, and is considered very 
handsome. However, say on 
more. I dont consider it a goo 
match, though you might do worse ; 
but he is a sort of man it does not do 
to have dangling about; so if you 
really don’t like him, I shall not en- 
courage his coming here so much. If 

ou do, I think you had better bring 
him to the point at once.” 

“How, mamma?” said the girl, 
naively.” 

“Queenie, what a fool you are! 
With all your novel reading, I hope 
you are not going to turn out ro- 
mantic.” 

They were interrupted by a ringing 
at the door bell, though it was ong 
before visiting hours ; and the smal 
page (in amorning deshabille, redolent 
of lamp-cleaning and table-rubbing, 
and which called forth an exclama- 
tion of dismay from the trio,) an- 
nounced that Captain Townshend was 
in the drawing-room. 

Emma’s hair was imprisoned in 
certain machines that looked as if 
leeches were being applied to her 
forehead. Widow Leighton, who was 
always under arms, wore an elegant 
peignoir. 
~ “Come, my Queenie,” said she, 
“this visit is for you, so early too ! 
Come with me, your hair looks very 
nice. 
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Captain Townshend’s visit was, os- 
tensibly, to invite the Leightons to a 
pic-nic. The day he mentioned for it 
they were engaged, but he was sure 
he could get it changed ; to have it 
without them would be impossible! 
He apologized for the early visit, in 
order to find them at home ; he must 
go and arrange with the other people, 
and then come and let them know. 
This was agreed on ; when might he 
come? This evening, perhaps, if they 
were not going out. 

“Oh no, and most happy to see 
you,” said the mother. 

“You forget we are going to the 
Borrowdales’,mamma?” said Queenie, 
in a low voice. 

“No, I don’t, child; but we need 
not all go, or we need not go at all.” 

Queenie was silent ; the handsome 
Captain Townshend looked killingly 
at her ; she felt the look ; she blushed 
deeply, painfully, but her heart gave 
no response. 

“She’s a deuced handsome girl!” 
thought Captain Townshend; “ and 
I believe I must make up my mind 
to marry her.” 

In the evening he came. Emma 
went to the party, chaperoned by a 
friend, and only Queenie and her mo- 
ther were at home. 

It must be confessed that the con- 
versation languished a little. 

Captain Townshend sang Spanish 
songs ; Mrs. Leighton was live y and 
good-natured as usual, but Queenie 
was absent and silent. She was try- 
ing her very best to fall in love with 
Captain Townshend. 

he saw that he was good-looking, 
gentlemanly, and what is called agree- 
able, but the feeling of having nothing 
to say to him kept her silent. She 
could get on better at a party or a 
ball, with the flutter and excite- 
ment, and the hundred nothings of 
the hour ; but now she was almost 
alone with him, for Mrs. Leighton 
had left them on the flowery balcony 
to a téte-d-téte, and was deeply ab- 
sorbed in her worsted work. Queenie 
Leighton felt not the timidity of a 
young girl expecting a declaration, 
ut mere ennut. She almost wished 


he would say his say, that she might 

refuse him, and have done with it. 
As she stood on the balcony, idly 

aaa the leaves from a geranium, 


e said, in his softest voice, 
“What a pretty hand you have! 
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Is ant a lava ring, and may I look 
at it?” 

He took her hand, and after look- 
ing very closely at the ring, pressed 
the hand to his lips. 

She flushed all over, and quickly 
drew her hand away; she stepped in 
from the balcony, looking red and 
distressed, and went to arrange some 
music on the piano. 

“What have _ said to Queenie?” 
said Mrs. Leighton, joining him on 
the balcony. 

“Nothing,” hereplied; “but Ishould 
like to say something to you. Will 
you take me for ason-in-law? I have 
only five hundred a-year now, but ex- 
pectations, and all that sort of thing, 
as you may have heard from my 
uncle. If Meme would only like 
me; but I don’t know what to make 
of her; I can’t get on with her. Has 
she any other attachment ?” 

“Not the shadow of one! She 
cannot help liking you, dear Captain 
Townshend!” 

“People ey do,” he said, mo- 
destly, twirling the end of his mous- 
tache. “Shall I go away, and will 
you speak to her?’ 

“No; let it be now or never. I 
will stay here; go in, and speak to 
her yourself.” 

And so it was, strengthened by the 
mother’s assurance that she had no 
other attachment and the conscious- 
ness of his own attractions, he spoke. 
He told her that he thought her the 
very nicest girl he ever knew; that 
her mother thought so, too :—no, he 
did not mean that—he meant that 
her mother thought and he thought 
they had better ar He wished 
to goodness she thought so, too! All 
his fate, his happiness or misery, de- 
pended on her saying “ Yes.” 

She said not a word. 

“ Would she only speak, and make 
him the happiest of men?” 

Still she said nothing; and Mrs. 

Leighton thought it advisable to re- 
appear. 
‘Queenie, my dear child,” said she, 
“what is all this? I know better 
than you what you feel. Captain 
Townshend, don’t you know that si- 
lence gives consent !”” 

He retained the hand that lay pas- 
sive inhis. He was not quite satis- 
fied with the silence. 

“ Only one word, Queenie,” he said; 
“do you love another?” 
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“No; oh, no,” said she, faintly. 

“Then you may possibly love me; 
at least, care a little for me?” 

“Yes, yes; yes, of course!” said 
Mrs. Leighton. “And now, good- 
night. Imustsend you away. You 
have made the poor child quite ner- 
vous.” 

He took her hand, and kissed it 
again ; it was cold as marble, but was 
not withdrawn. 


The beautiful Queenie Leighton was 
understood to be engaged to the hand- 
some Captain Townshend. 

People, even mothers and chaper- 
ons, were no longer afraid to say how 
beautiful she was, and even to hint 
they had thought she might make a, 
better match. “She had been brought 
up as a beauty, poor thing, and was 
nothing else.’ 

Queenie Leighton certainly was a 
very striking-looking girl; tall and 
slight, with a gazelle-like grace in the 
sloping shoulders and long throat ; as 
a child, her large eyes had seemed 
too large for her small head and deli- 
cately-cut features. They were splen- 
did eyes, of the gray which some- 
times seems dark and sometimes light, 
and would be too bright but for the 
_~ lashes that shaded them. 

er complexion was of that clear 
pure brown, with bright colour in 
the cheeks, seldom seen but in Italians 
and gipsies. 

The whispers behind fans went on: 
“Thank heaven, their girls were not 
beauties ; but they would make ex- 
cellent wives : most sensible men were 
afraid of regular beauties. The Leigh- 
ton girls were very much gone off. 
Emma looked well enough by candle- 
light, but was getting very sallow; 
and she had nothing but complexion; 
and even Queenie was looking thin 
and worn. No wonder: with all their 
gaiety and dancing, the only wonder 
was how they could stand it. Of 
course, Mrs. Leighton was very glad 
to catch at an offer for one of them, 
bad as it was, for they had not a 
penny of their own.” 

While these comments were rife in 
Larkington, the two were always in- 
vited to parties together. Townshend 
idled his empty time at Widow Leigh- 
ton’s; but still, instead of affection 
growing with intimacy, Queenie’s dis- 
taste for him augmented. ; 

By degrees, the fact of their en- 
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gagement being established, and the 

lace at her side being always left to 

aptain Townshend, Queenie could 
no longer conceal from herself that 
she grew desperately tired of him, in 
spite of the conscious pride of being 
engaged, and to a man who made 
other girls envy her, for our Queenie 
was not above such feelings at this 
period of her life. 

This was the state of affairs when 
the winter balls were dying out ; and 
with the spring, pic-nics began to 
bloom and flourish at Larkington. 

One of these was proposed, ar- 
ranged, and patronized by the popular 
Mrs. Leighton, which ma Leigh- 
ton declared would be lovely, Queenie 
thought would be nice, and Captain 
Townshend pronounced would be ra- 
ther jolly. 

It was to go to a country seat some 
miles distant, not generally considered 
a show house, and therefore rather 
out of the routine of the Larkington 

ic-nics. The owner of the park not 
othe “down,” and one of the officers 
having obtained permission of the 
gamekeeper, the party were to dine 
in a fishing cottage near the river, in 
the woods. 

Mrs. Leighton, in a bonnet of ten- 
der gray, stuffed inside with ue pink 

a black lace shawl, and a sweet 
muslin, outdid herself in the arrange- 
ment of the day. Everybody went 
with everybody they wished to go 
with, nobody was left out who ought 
to have been invited, salt was not for- 
gotten, and pigeon pies did not pre- 
ponderate ; the day was such a day 
as might have come in a sigh from 
Italy: it was at the end of May. 

e party had passed the culmin- 
ating point of dinner; champagne 
had fizzed and flattened, and so had 
jests. There were complimentary 
speeches to the fair patroness of the 
pic-nic, and then toasts were given, 
and then exploring rambles were made 
in parties of two or four, a few sketch- 
books were produced: where was 
Queenie Leighton ? 

She had quietly escaped long be- 
fore the rural repast had concluded, 
leaving her fiancé absorbed in tuning 
his guitar, which Mrs. Leighton h 
insisted on bringing. 

Poor Queenie darted away, half 
in childish impatience of ennut, half 
with still more childish longing to 
gather the flowers and explore the 
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alone. She had a sketch-book, too 
—such a book as young ladies some- 
times possess, with leaves of yellow 
and pink paper, and a very hard pen- 
cil; but this was only an excuse ; so 
she walked on and on, getting as far 
away from the rest, and especially 
Captain Townshend, as she could. 

uring her extreme delight in the 
wild beauty of the scenery, his pre- 
sence by her side had more than usu- 
ally jarred upon her sense. “What 
can it be,” thought Queenie, “that 
makes me feel it is of no use telling 
him any of my thoughts, and still 
makes me keep thinking and wonder- 
ing what I shall _ next? He often 
says things to me that I should have 


thought too silly and commonplace 
to utter; but they sound very well. 
I wonder if I shall never think of 
any et say to him that he will 


care to hear, and whether I shall 
learn to care more for what he has to 
— me?” 

hese speculations brought her to 
an opening in the wood walk where 
there was a kind of rustic summer- 
house. It offered a subject for her 
pencil, as well as an excuse for her 
solitary walk; so she sat down on @ 
turfy bank to sketch it. 

After some little time looking in- 
tently at the closed blinds of the gar- 
den room, she fancied she heard a 
rustling movement within, and that 
the shutter was slightly opened ; but 
looking again, all was so still she 
thought it must have been fancy, so 
she went on drawing; but instead of 
looking full into the window, she 
changed her position, and began an- 
otherview. Thistimeit was not fancy. 
The hinges of the shutters mel 
and she saw, indistinctly, in the sha- 
dow of the blind, the head of some 
ene intently observing her. Although 
there was nothing very extraordinary 
in the circumstance, she had felt her- 
self so completely alone that she 
started up sakes in alarm ; and in 
her haste to run away, caught her 
foot in the root of a tree, and fell. 

Before she could extricate herself, 
a gentleman was at her side, assisting 
her to rise. 

The stranger was not a very ro- 
mantic-looking man; at least young 
ladies of Queenie’s age would not be 
apt to think so, for he was nearly 
forty, and looked older. He was not 
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so slim as heroes of romance generally 
are, nor — ~ so d ms a 
were gray, deeply set, and peculiarly 

rave and thoughtful. There would 
ons been something too austere in 
the carriage of the head and the tall 
figure but for the perfect beauty of 
the mouth and smile. 

The words between the two were 
brief and commonplace, taking away 
even the romance of the occurrence. 

“T came down last night, unexpect- 
edly,” said he; “but that need not 
the least disturb you—your party, I 
mean. May I ask why you were wan- 
dering here, out of bounds?” 

“Oh, I hardly know; it was so 
beautiful that I liked to be alone, and 
was getting tired at dinner.” He 
took the sketch-book from her hand, 
glanced over it, and silently returned 
it. She felt slightly disappointed. 

“T see you expected a compliment,” 
said he, with his raresmile; “but, per- 
haps, you will know me better some 
time or other; and you will improve, 
too, upon these beginnings. I think 
there is talent in them; and then 
when you show me your book again, 
I will praise you to your heart’s con- 
tent!” 

“Will you, indeed?” said the girl, 
glancing up to his face. The question 
and the look were involuntary, but as 
full of hope and reverence as if she 
saw an angel. 

She was so beautiful at that mo- 
ment that he looked at her with a cer- 
tain strange surprise. 

“Where do you live?” said he, at 
length. 

* At Larkington.” 

“So near as ten miles, and I have 
never known you! never seen you! 
a 

“No,” she was beginning, “ not at 
all strange; it is not likely you—how 
should you ?” 

He did not seem to hear her, but 
repeated, “So near as ten miles.” 
Then he laid his hand on hers as she 
held her book, and said, earnestly, 
“ But now, now I may come and see 
you?” 

There was quite a history in the 
poor girl’s eyes as she looked at him 
—a long, searching, melancholy look ; 
then she dropped her eyes, and said 
distinctly, “ No!” 

Sir Gaspar was piqued and inter- 


ested. 
“No,” saidhe; “tell me why not? 
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Have I scared you so very much, you 
cannot forgive me? No!” 

“ Forgive me,” said she, “I hardly 
know why I was so rude: I did not 
mean it. Mamma would, of course, 
be pleased” —— 

“Pshaw! Mammas are always 
pleased !” said he, impatiently ; “ but 
why—why did you so clearly say 
+ No P ” 

“Indeed, I did not mean it,” said 
she, cruelly embarrassed ; “but it is 
far, and I never hear of your coming 
over: not even to the balls.” 

“Not even to the balls,” he said; 
“but that is no reason other: induce- 
ments should not bring me. I am 
bent on knowing you better. Are 
you positively resolved to say ‘ No’ 
to that ?” 

At this moment little laughs were 
heard, and flitting muslins seen ad- 
vancing among the-trees. 

“T will not detain you longer from 
your friends,” said he; “ and, to say 
the truth, I cannot encounter a pre- 
sentation ; but, on Wednesday, I will 
ride over: that is, if you will allow 
me on Wednesday: Where do you 
live in Larkington? and, most essen- 
tial of all, you have not yet told me 
your name.” 

“ Sophia : but I am called Queenie 


Leighton. Any one will tell you my 
mother’s house: Will- you really 
come ?” 


“Will I? Why not?” He held 
her hand, and she looked up again 
into his eyes with that inexplicable 
look, so sad, so wistful; it touched 
him as he had never been touched be- 
fore. 

A voicesounded amongst the others 
that made her turn pale and snatch 
her hand away. e took refuge 
again in the summer-house, and she 
was lost quickly among the turns of 
the wood-walks. 


When Queenie again met her be- 
trothed, five minutes after, a whole 
world had risen up to part them. She 
said not one word of her adventure in 
the wood. Her sketch was passed 
round, and admired. Captain Towns- 
hend thought it very clever. “ AndI 
ought to know,” said he, “for I have 
been out sketching with no end of 
people—artists, you know. I have a 
very good eye for sketching, only the 
perspective is so difficult, and I am so 
nearsighted. You, Queenie, really 
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have a turn for it.” With what an 
inward smile sheremembered Monck- 
ton’s silence. 

When quietly at home, she told her 
mother of her new acquaintance. 

Poor Queenie, if any thing could 
have crushed out the electric spark 
kindled in her heart of hearts, it would 
have been Widow Leighton’s unequi- 
vocal delight. 

Mrs. Leighton, after the first gush 
of delight at her daughter’s more im- 
portant conquest, was very much dis- 
posed to temporize, at least till after 
the day on which the baronet had an- 
nounced his visit. However, she did 
not object to Queenie’s keeping her 
room with a cold, and thus avoidin 
Captain Townshend. It was a = 
caught in sketching, which lasted till 
the Wednesday morning. 

Sir Gaspar came. e was. not a 
man to think of small prudences in 

eneral, and the most natural thing 
for him to have done would have been 
to ride up to Mrs. Leighton’s door, 
throw his horse’s bridle to the groom, 
and walk in; but a wonderful instinct 
told him that a whole world of g)s- 
sipry would be stirred up by suc. a 

roceeding, which would fall, not on 

im, but on Queenie, so he rode first 
to the Victoria Hotel, asking where 
Mrs. Leighton lived, and leaving there 
his groom and horses. He never once 
thought of mothers, and sisters, and 
brothers, still less of lovers. He only 
thought of seeing again that beautiful 
face and that wistful look which had 
so captivated him. 

Mrs. Leighton received Sir Gaspar 
Monckton in a faultless manner ; if 
any thing, rather toodeferential. Then 
came in Emma, who had to go out 
again and fetch Queenie, painfully, 
desperately, shy. 

Often as she had told herself, in 
these two intervening days, that the 
visit meant nothing, and was the most 
natural thing in the world, the mo- 
ment she met again those speaking 
eyes, she felt in her inmost soul that 
he was beloved ; and quite in another 
fashion from those ball-room flirta- 
tions, ending in matrimony, which she 
had been used to see. 

She did not observe when her mo- 
ther and Emma had disappeared, she 
was listening to the music of his voice ; 
nor did he notice he was alone with 
her, for he had seemed alone with her 
all the time. He asked her how she 
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came to be called Queenie, and said it 
suited her well; “but were you so 
haughty and queenlike when a child 
to be called so?” 

“T don’t know; they used to call 
me Queen Bee, and then Queenie ; one 
never knows how such names come 
and stay.” 

“Yes! you will never be any other 
than Queenie. You remember you 


told me at first your name was Queenie 
Leighton, and so it has been always 
in my head.” 

“ Always!” said she ; “but itis only 
=. days since you knew my name at 


“Two days! To you short enough, 
erhaps; to me longer than all my 
ife before. Do you know, I never 

can call you any thing but Queenie. 
“7 I do so?” 

ustatthismomentthe door opened, 
and the small page announced ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Townshend.” 

Queenie changed from red to white, 
and from white to red. “If only he 
does not call me Queenie,” thought 
she ; her hand turning cold as she held 
it out to him. 

“Ts your cold quite well,” said he ; 
“T thought you were never comin 
out of your room ; I called twice an 
you did not show.” 

“Yes, it is better—quite well, I 
mean, mamma—have you seen her ?” 

All this time he was looking in- 
quiringly at Sir Gaspar, who, indeed, 
seal scarcely conscious of his pre- 
sence, except as something that made 
Queenie turn her eyes from his. 

Fortunately for Queenie, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton returned, and though vexed, she 
was never disconcerted. “ Emma is 
gone into the garden,” she said, ina 
marked manner, after shaking hands 
with Townshend, and wishing him 
and his red coat in the Red Sea. 

“Emma! what the deuce is that to 
me ?” he replied, sotto voce ; “and who 
is your new friend?” 

fore she could reply, Sir Gaspar 
had taken his hat. “It is well,” said 
he, in a low voice, to Queenie, “ that 
I am reminded of other claims, or I 
should monopolize your society en- 
tirely; but before I go, I must en- 
treat Mrs. Leighton’s consent to a 
project I have, that you should pay 
another visit to Hartley Court, and 
very soon. I am a solitary old ba- 
chelor ; but if Mrs. po goes and your 
sister would come and spend a few 
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days, I would invite some friends to 
meet you. Then you could sketch as 
much as you like.” 

Townshend opened his — andears. 

“ How charming,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
; “we should like it extremely !” 

“Then only choose your day; I 
must be in town again this week, but 
any day in the next I will come down 
and receive you. Would this day 
week suit you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then it is settled ; and Miss Quee- 
nie is to bring her sketch-book.” 

It was a wonderful effort of Ches- 
terfieldism in the retired absentscholar 
—for such he was—to think of inviting 
the mother and sister, and still more 
to talk of friends tomeet them. But 
of Townshend’s entrance he thought 
no more than he would of a stoppage 
in the road forcing him to ride round 
another way. 

Mrs. Leighton’s refined tactics, 
therefore, in talking of Emma, were 
thrown away. 

When he was gone, Townshend was 
full of curiosity; but he was easily 
answered for the nonce, and too well 
satisfied with himself to be afflicted 
with jealousy. 

Now came the tug of war, and 
Widow Leighton showed herself an 
able general. 

It certainly was a case quite con- 
trary to the annals of all crossed and 
unsmooth loves, when fair young 
damsels of nineteen perversely refuse 
to place their affections on the rich 
suitor their mothers wish them to 
marry; but this state of affairs won- 
derfully facilitated matters, and the 
odds were too many against poor 
Captain Townshend. 

e was regularly thrown over— 
floored—jilted—done (we cannot help 
using the expression of his brother offi- 
cersin their many condolences), but all 
the blame was laid on Mrs. Leighton’s 
manceuvring, and Queenie was pitied 
for being a victim. 

Though our heroine’s engagement 
to Townshend had long been a burden 
to her, she could not feel satisfied with 
herself for the manner of his dismis- 
sal. The more her feeling for Sir 
Gaspar strengthened, the more she 
understood the wrong she had done 
Townshend, and she felt more kindly 
towards him now than she had ever 
done, and longed to tell him so. 
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Townshend was wounded in his 
self-love, and also in what he called 
his affections, but he took his dismis- 
sal without even asking for an expla- 
nation from Queenie herself, which 
Mrs. Leighton thought a great relief, 
and “very nice of him.” She was 
not without misgivings at Queenie’s 
evident distress and compunction, and 
was especially vlad to avoid the per- 
sonal interview between them. 

Her next great fear was that Sir 
Gaspar would hear of her daughter’s 
engagement, which she earnestly re- 
commended her never to confide to 
him. But she need not have feared 
that the gossip of Larkington would 
reach Sir Gaspar; who would ever 
have thought he might be interested 
in hearing that Captain Townshend 
of the —th was said to be engaged to 
one of the Leighton girls?” 

The visit to Hartley Court was a 
source of delight, but also of trepida- 
tion to them all ; the idea of visiting, 
of actually living, in a grand place 
like that! Then the preparations, 
the dresses to be taken, the wonder 
who would be the friends invited to 
meet them, and whether Susan, the 
upper of their two maids who offi- 
ciated as lady’s maid to the three, 
would know how to behave in a 
“great house.” Queenie’s fears were 
no less, though of another kind. She 
feared to realize the great joy of being 
the chosen of such a man as Sir 
Gaspar Monckton ; she feared that 
he would find her too ignorant, too 
inferior, or that he would perhaps 
hear of her engagement, and think of 
her no more. She remembered how 
little he had said, and she could only 
recall again and again that look in his 
earnest eyes which told her she was 

loved. 

These thoughts passed through their 
mind as they drove up the avenue to 
the grand entrance of Hartley Court 
in a Larkington fly, and were receive 
in the noble old hall by a most impos- 
ing-looking butler, supported by two 
or three footmen. 

At the door of the library Sir Gaspar 
met them, and Queenie’s hand was 
clasped in his, and all fears and trepi- 
dations, at least on her part, were 
over. The friends to meet them were 
not so alarmingly fashionable: Mr. 
Lawrence, an old college friend of Sir 
Gaspar’s, with a plain looking wife, 

23 
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and the clergyman’s family from the 
village, who came to dinner. 

And thus the few days passed, and 
then another few days, and before 
the week was over, Queenie Leighton 
was betrothed, heart and hand this 
time, to Sir Gaspar Monckton. 

The marriage took place in London, 
where the Leightons went on leaving 
Hartley Court, having many reasons 
for avoiding Larkington. 

Queenie, the happiest and proudest 
of: brides, and akin. the most 
enamoured of bridegrooms, made but 
a short wedding tour, and then re- 
turned to his favourite Hartley Court. 
Their happiness seemed almost per- 
fect ; but, alas, all this time, a little 
cloud was floating in their horizon, 
destined to. overwhelm them with 
ruin and desolation. This cloud was 
Concealment. 

Oh, wife! to whom your husband's 
affection is a precious treasure not 
to be lightly risked, avoid conceal- 
ments.. If he asks who gave you a 
bracelet, or a ring, or whose name is 
written in your. book, tell him the 
truth, even if it involve a confession 
of some by-gone love. Let him trust 
~_ that it is over, just. because you 

ave no concealment ; but do not say 
it was your sister or your mother ona 
birthday, or a friend of your brother’s 
wrote his name ; and then let him find 
out afterwards you. could in a trifle 
deceive him. 

They had been married two years. 
A son had been born to them, and 
the first sorrow Queenie had ever 
known was the death of this child. 
She could not rouse her spirits ; they 
failed her utterly. Monckton, deeply 
as he felt their loss, was almost vexed 
at her continued despondency. He 
proposed passing a season in London, 
and inyited her mother and sister to 
be their guests. Mrs. Leighton did 
not fail to encourage the plan of going 
to London. The idea of appearing 
there as the. mother of Lady Monck- 
ton was a joyful vision not to be 
easily relinquished. “Such an advan- 
tage to Emma, too ; she would be sure 
to marry well.” 

The scene, therefore, was now 
changed to a house in Belgravia, where 
Mrs. Leighton and Emma were on a 
visit to the Moncktons. 

The season had far advanced. Balls 
and dinners had been given. Lady 
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Monckton was established asa beauty, 
and her sister, in a different way, was 
exceedingly admired. 

Queenie had recovered much of her 
cheerfulness, but it was Monckton 
now who was sad and gloomy. Ac- 
customed as he was to a secluded life, 
the change worried and annoyed him. 
Queenie, who cared for no gaiety in 
which he did not share, would soon 
have given up a life which she saw 
did not please him; but her mother! 
how could she refuse invitations, and 

ive up places of gaiety which gave 

er mother and sister so much plea- 
sure, and to which she went because 
they would not have had: the same 
invitations without her. Sir Gas- 
par never went to evening parties, 
and the hours she there spent with- 
out him were any thing but a plea- 
sure. 

Sir Gaspar intensely disliked Mrs. 
Leighton. Her small talk, her inces- 
sant discussion of small _ and 
aes the breaking up of his domestic 
ife by her presence, were all odious 
to him. And then a person he so dis- 
liked being the mother of his beloved 
Queenie, irritated him beyond every 
thing else. 

In this state of feeling he, one after- 
noon, accompanied his wife to the 
Royal Academy. The inevitable Mra. 
Leighton was with them, but she was 
more than usually ag my by a new 
conquest of Emma’s, a Mr. Staunton, 
whom she had caught sight of enter- 
ing the rooms. 

Queenie exceedingly enjoyed a visit 
to any picture-gallery with her hus- 
band. He was a man of refined taste 
in art, and his observations delighted 
and instructed her. Unfortunately 
she had not confidence enough to ex- 
press her own opinions, which could 
not fail to have interested him, so 
she was content to listen and coin- 
cide. 

They were examining together a 
picture which attracted a crowd of 
gazers, when Sir Gaspar’s attention 
was arrested by a countenance he 
thought he had seen before, the face 
of a handsome man, so utterly ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his 
wife, that he turned round to catch 
her eye, almost amused at the in- 
tense gaze of which she was evidently 
unaware. i 

He caught her eye, and directing 
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her look said, “Do you know that 
man ?” 


Poor Queenie! what evil genius 
whispered her to decide her whole 
fate with such an answer, and only 
one word ! 

She said, “No.” 

It was Charles Townshend whom 
she instantly recognised, and yet she 
said, “ No!” 

Her emotion at seeing him so un- 
expectedly was mere surprise, and 
afterwards a sudden fear, and that 
fear made her say, “No;” made her 
lie to the one being in all the uni- 
verse to whom she most wished to 
be truthful. 

She turned away and put her arm 
in her husband’s; it trembled so vio- 
lently that he felt it. He looked 
wonderingly at her; she was pale as 
marble ; then he looked round to see 
what had become of the stranger ; 
what was his astonishment to find at 
the same moment Mrs. Leighton and 
Emma in the attitude of recognition 
with Townshend. It was one of those 
sudden meetings when the instant 
must decide. Mrs. Leighton’s impulse 
was to greet him as an old friend. 
Emma did whatever her mother did. 

“Look!” said Monckton, “look! 
you said you did not know him.” 

“ No—yes—I had forgotten.” Her 
confusion was painful ; she could have 
sunk into the earth. 

All this time Townshend was talk- 
ing to her mother and sister, the best 
friends in the world. 

Sir Gaspar dropped her arm and 
moved away. 

“Gaspar, are you going? Will you 
not take us home ?” 

“No; I have to go to the House.” 

“Let me drive there with you, do/ 
I wish to go home.” 

He went on through the rooms 
without looking back. She followed, 
heedless of any thing but her des- 


ir. 

Yes, even then she would have 
made a desperate effort, she would 
have confessed her tacit duplicity, for 
such it was, in the long concealment 
of her:prior engagement. He must 
forgive when .he knew it was her 
love for him, her-fear of its changing 
his feeling for her, that made her so 
afraid to tell him. 

He went on, and was lost in the 
crowd. She could not, for worlds, go 
back to her mother and encounter 
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Townshend, so she found ‘the servant 
and carriage, drove straight home and 
sent the carriage back for her mother. 

Sir Gaspar did not dine at home 
that day—he often dined-out when 
Mrs. Leighton was with them ; they 
were going to the opera in the evening. 

Emmacame into her sister’s dressing 
room before dinner. “Oh, Queenie,’ 
said she, “only think of Townshend, 
poor Charles Townshend, being in Lon- 
don! Did you-not see him at the 
Exhibition, speaking to us? What 
do you mean to dot Shall -you cut 
him? It will be very awkward and 
disagreeable if you do, for we shall 
meet him everywhere. Besides, he’s 
an immense friend of Mr. Staunton’s.” 

“Emma, dear, it is so very painful to 
me to meet him—I eannot doit. And 
then, Gaspar, who knows nothing of 
our even being acquainted! Indeed, 
ba morning, I said I did ‘not know 
2im. 

Mrs. Leighton, who had come in 
during the dialogue,-now interposed 
with, “Oh, then, it is all simple 
enough, he never need know any thing 
about it; and I have particular rea- 
sons for not cutting poor Townshend. 
I am sure it is not for ws to cut him, 
poor fellow, if he is generous enough 
to forgive us.” 

And so it was settled. Queenie got 
entangled in a net of concealment and 
deception. 

She had to explain to her husband 
that she had not remembered Captain 
Townshend at first. This, she told 
him, and he forgot, or seemed to for- 
get, her strange emotion at the Exhi- 

ition. 
Captain Townshend brought with 
him Mr. Staunton, a young man: of 
large fortune, who was supposed to 
be struck with Emma, but had -not 
declared himself. They came together 
to Lady Monckton’s box that evening. 

Sir Gaspar was not with them, but 
he was at the opera in a box opposite, 
and he saw the stranger of the Exhi- 
bition at Queenie’s side. He could 
not see her face; above all he could 
not see her heart, or he would have 
read there her annoyance, vexation, 
dislike at the determination of Towns- 
hend'to renew the acquaintance, and 
her resolution to let him see that she 
at least did not wish it. The hus- 
band only saw that the stranger who 
had gazed so long and ardently, and 
whom she had denied knowing, sat 
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there at her side. And when they 
met afterwards not a word was said. 

“Who was with them at the opera?” 
he asked. 

“Mr. Staunton, Lord Vernon, Colo- 
nel Masters, and others,” were named, 
but no one else. 

Certainly Townshend must have 
beena vain fool if he mistook Queenie’s 
manner to himself. She was no longer 
Queenie Leighton but Lady Monckton; 
that he could see plainly. But finding 
her so beautiful and so admired, he 
liked the notoriety of being seen with 
her, and he loved her too, with acurious 
mixture of passion and spite, and he 
longed to know if she had been influ- 
enced by her mother to give him 


iow, Sir Gaspar Monckton’s was 
the very reverse of a suspicious nature. 
Generous and confiding in those he 
loved, he was besides extremely un- 
observant and careless of trifling pass- 
ing events. He had in his disposition 
an inherent abhorrence of untruth, 
that made him almost fastidiously 
intolerant of even conventional false- 
hoods. In his love for Queenie, he 
did not enough appreciate her powers 
of intellect, but he adored her inno- 
cent candid nature ; the idea of her 
deceiving him even in a trifle, almost 
maddened him, and, torture as it was, 
he determined to be convinced before 
he allowed such a possibility to enter 
his mind. 

His friend Lawrence lived in the 
neighbourhood of Larkington. To 
him he wrote to find out what he 
could of his wife’s antecedents ; and 
the fact of her previous engagement 
to Captain Townshend was thus first 
made known to him. The wretched 
disenchantment stared him in the 
face. He had been the dupe of a 
manoeuvring mother and a weak or 
wicked daughter. The miserable man 
staggered under the blow ; it struck 
him to the heart. He had so loved, 
so trusted—and who would not have 
trusted her? Then came a thought, 
as if brought on the wings of an 
angel—the remembrance of that first 
meeting—her eyes melting into his, 
and that strange, wistful look, which 
afterwards haunted him. After all 
she might have loved him—-she might 
not have loved that other! He 
caught at this faint hope as a drown- 
ing man, and it nerved him to the 
effort—the greatest for him to make 
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—that he would wait, would observe 
longer, seeming to see nothing. 

And so it went on. The stranger 
was presented tohim. He heard the 
name, and knew it was the man who 
had been betrothed to his wife, and 
whom she had denied knowing. 

He observed. 

He saw that scarcely even the com- 
monest courtesies passed between 
them ; but what was that when he 
was present? As to Mrs. Leighton, 
he could not make out her game. He 
did not know that the price of her 
civilities to Townshend was, that the 
rich and silly Staunton, who took 
Townshend as a Mentor, should be 
induced to marry her eldest daughter, 
who began to hang on hand. 

He observed. 

He saw his wife’s depression—he 
saw her wistful, anxious eyes turned 
on him—he surprised tears in them ; 
but he set it down to the difficulties 
of a disappointed or guilty love for 
another. 

One day he observed to some pur- 
pose. He saw Townshend slip a note 
into his wife’s bouquet. That note 
he was determined to have before she 
saw it; and he succeeded. It con- 
tained only these words:—“I am 
unchanged—unchangeable. Why will 
you never allow me an opportunity of 
telling you so?” 

This was at least a relief in one 
way : that whatever might be Towns- 
hend’s seen, it was not encour- 
aged. From the reaction almost all 
his old trust in Queenie returned. 
She could not have loved that cox- 
comb, he thought! And yet !—and 
yet! She was so very young; she 

ad been clearly sacrificed to him, 
and she was doing her best, poor 
child, to be faithful. 

He was in this gentler and more 
hopeful mood when the climax came 
that decided poor Queenie’s fate. 

The day was fixed for their return 
to Hartley Court—a day devoutly 
longed for by herself. Sir Gaspar 
had not invited her mother, though 
that lady had privately calculated 
on doing the honours of her son-in- 
law’s country seat to a select party of 
her own friends, including Staunton 
and, of course, Townshend. 

In their Belgravian mansion Lady 
Monckton had a boudoir opening into 


a dressing-room, where she amused 
herself with painting, and neyer ad- 
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mitted visiters. She had an aversion 
to her beginnings and attempts being 
seen, and especially by the fastidious 
eye of her husband, and often laugh- 
ingly excluded him from her studio, 
remembering his| contempt for the 
pink and yellow sketch-book. 

One morning that Queenie was out 
shopping, Townshend, paying one of 
his frequent calls, was in the draw- 
ing-room with Mrs. Leighton. That 
lady, telling him of her daughter’s 
recent fancy for painting, otfered to 
show him what she was about, under 
a promise of secrecy. She led the 
way to the sanctum, and he became 
ecstatic over a painting on the easel. 
Suddenly a step was heard, and Lady 
Monckton’s voice on the stair, telling 
the servant she should not want the 
carriage again. Without a moment’s 
thought, but that she was ashamed 
of the intrusion, Mrs. Leighton seized 
Townshend’s arm and dragged him 
into the dressing-room, while Queenie 
entered at the other door. Mrs. 
Leighton made good her retreat with- 
out noticing whether he followed or 
not. He did not follow. There was 
a screen in the room which was too 


inviting a retreat ; and there he re- 
mained concealed, the door standing 
open between the two rooms. 
Queenie, unconscious that she was 
not alone, began to paint, having first 
thrown off her bonnet and shawl. 
She was attempting a one of 


her own, and was extremely desirous 
her husband should not see it till in 
a more finished state. 

Suddenly she heard his knock at 
the door of her boudoir. 

“May I come in?” 

“Oh, no, no! Pray don’t come,” 
she answered. “I can’t have it seen. 
At least, wait one minute. Now you 
may!” She had turned the picture 
round, and now stood smiling as he 
came in. 

What a face met her view—what 
haggard eyes—what livid paleness ! 

e searched the room with his 
glance. 

“So you are alone !—you admit no 
one—no one—not even your hus- 
band !” 

She looked bewildered. ‘ Gaspar, 
dearest Gaspar, what is it? Are you 
ill? Why do you look so? You 
cannot really be angry about my 
foolish sketch! Here it is—look at 
it:if you like !” 
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She held it to him, but he dashed 
it down. 

“* False !—false from first to last !— 
and to seem so artless !—that is the 
worst! Tell me,” said he, in a chok- 
ing voice ; “tell me, and I will be- 
lieve you still—are you alone ?” 

“What can you mean?” she said, 
a horrible fear coming over her that 
he was mad. 

He burst into a wild laugh. “Ha, 
ha! the door is locked outside, there 
is no escaping, no evading now ; we 
shall see if you tell the truth ?” 

He took i by the arm into the 
dressing-room, tore down the screen, 
and there stood Townshend. 

In an agony of bewilderment and 
terror she fell at her husband’s feet ; 
she felt as if it were some evil dream, 
a fate from which she had no power 
to extricate herself. 

“Oh, Gaspar, my husband, believe 
me, I know not what this means— 
how he came there I know not.” 

Sir Gaspar had recovered his out- 
ward self-control, and said with the 
calmness of despair. 

“Be silent—words are worse than 
useless— words !” 

“¢ Sir Gaspar Monckton,” said Town- 
shend, “I implore you to believe—for 
Lady Monckton’s sake I entreat it— 
that the merest accident—in short, 
a—quite unknown to Lady Monckton 
brought me here.” 

“Silence !” exclaimed Monckton. 
“Silence and hear me. You must 
be aware that from this moment Lad 
Monckton and I part—for ever. If 
I have wronged you, as I may have 
done, in taking your affianced bride, 
I will restore her—by divorce.” 

“Oh no, no, never,” exclaimed the 
wife ; “I hate, I abhor him, I never 
loved him !—believe me, Gaspar— 
but you will not, how can you ever 
believe me, now.” She covered her 
face with her hands, and sobbed, 
while the tears streamed through her 
fingers. 

“Enough,” said Gaspar, with a 
strange calmness; “for your sake 
and mine we will devour our agony 
alone, and not give it as an amuse- 
ment to the world.” He pointed to 
the door, with a lofty gesture, and 
Townshend left the room. 

When they were alone his forced 
calmness had deserted him ; he looked 
long at Queenie in silence, then said, 
in an altered voice, “Ob, Queenie, 
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Queenie! who could have believed 
you so false? But you denied that 
We ever knew him, and to me, to me. 

e part for ever. All discussions—all 

lanations are useless—needless. 

I can do for -your comfort—apart 
me—I will do. Every pare 
ment shall be made. All I ask i 
that you will remember that sm 
still bear my name, and will not dis- 
grace it.” 

She was too heart-broken to be 
roused even 2S this last sting ; she 
only wept in silen 
i He passed - from t the door, and left 
:her. 


It was seven years from her mar- 
riage, and five from her separation, 
when the correspondence took place 
with which our story begins. 

The “Mary” of the letters was.a 
Mrs. Dacre, vith whom Lady Monck- 
ton took refuge in her worse than 
widowhood. She was the widow of 
a celebrated artist, and .a judicious 
as well-as affectionate friend. She 
discovered and promoted Queenie’s 
taste for art, and the occupation it 
ov her mind proved the best balm 
or sorrow. 

Mrs. Leighton had succeeded in 
marrying her daughter Emma, though 
not to Mr. Staunton. Her son-in-law 
was a man of large fortune and small 
intellect, who was “something in the 
city” (she never divulged what), and 
whose name was Stubman; had a 
villa at Twickenham, and she took up 
her abode with them, which every- 
body thought a very nice arrange- 
ment, except, perhaps, Mr. Stubman 
himself. 

This was a great relief to Lady 
Monckton, who was thus free from 
uncongenial companionship, without 
the self-reproach of neglecting her 
mother. The allowance settled on 
her by Sir Gaspar was ample, but 
when she discovered the possibility 
of supporting herself, she determined 
to do so. 

In the world of small gentility, to 
which she had been accustomed all 
her life at Larkington, an artist who 
sold his works was not genteel ; and 
remembering the mee rting injunc- 
tion Gaspar had given her, not to dis- 
grace his name, she took another 
name when she went to Rome to 
study to be an artist in earnest. 

. -In her intercourse with Mrs. Dacre, 
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great as was their mutual confidence 
in each other, the painful subject of 
the separation was never discussed. 

Queenie had made up her mind 
so entirely that she deserved her fate, 
and that her duplicity and conceal- 
ment merited all she had suffered, 
that when she had alluded to her 
husband it was-with a de a of peni- 
tence that.almost misled Mrs. Dacreas 
to the extent of her am. and the 
subject seemed so cruelly harassing 
that she strictly avoided it. 

Like many sensitive and reserved 
persons, Queenie wrote much more 
openly than she spoke. Living so en- 
tirely secluded a life, it was'a relief 
to her to write long letters:to one 
whose sympathy -was never-failing ; 
and it was in these letters from Rome 
that she at last confided to her friend 
the actual events which caused her 
separation. 

Sometimes she ‘poured out the .an- 
guish of her loving heart widowed by 
more than death. Sometimes she 
broke forth in indignation at the 
fatal wrong -caused by no fault of 
hers ; but never one word of blame 
attached to her husband. She -still 
felt that circumstances were so against 
her, that added to her previous dupli- 
city, no earthly power could undeceive 

im. 


We will now restime the corres- 
par with a letter from Mrs. 
acre to Lady Monckton. 


My Very Dear Sopuia, 


I cannot sleep till I have answered 
your last most affecting letter. Why, 
why did you.not tell me all this long 
ago? Who could have imagined that 
you have been suffering all these years 
of false accusation, and you have 
never even tried to justify yourself ? 
Surely you were wrong in allowing 
weumnil: to be so punished for one 
fault. True, it is a great fault. You 
say, “yourself, it ought not to be for- 
given. You call it “a lie between 
those who love—the one unpardon- 
able sin” —but, dear child, you have 
surely atoned. 

You say, that the details were so 
hateful to you, that you have never 
even tried to ascertain by what means, 
or with what intention, the man so 
abhorrent to you contrived admit- 
tance to your dressing-room. That 
the whole was like a horrid dream, 
when the most incongruous occur- 
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rences do not surprise us; that you 
were struck with a stupor of despair, 
and then came on the fever, in which 
I found you; and in the delirium of 
which you could not bear your mother. 
All this I can understand ; but is Sir 
Gaspar so proud, so hard, and has he 
so entirely ceased to love you, that 
no effort can be made, even now, to 
open his eyes to the injustice you 
have suffered ¢ 
Poor child, it is time your martyr- 
dom should cease. I will come myself, 
if possible, and join you. I feel as if 
something ought and must be done. 
How touching is your delight at 
your husband’s admiration of your 
works. You say that you are repaid 
for all your toil and labour. A very 
woman, after all! Art should be its 
own reward, not fame, or even(though 
that is better) the approval of some 
one who is more than fame to us. 
But I must conclude, for I am in 
haste to begin preparations to come 
and. join ve 
our ever affectionate, 
Mary Dacre. 
P.S.—I direct this letter in your 
own name; why should you be afraid 
to claim it, and proudly,too? I write 
to the Poste Restante, Rome. 


From Sir Gaspar Monckton to William 
Lawrence, Esq. 


Naples, June 20th, 


My Dear LAWRENCE, 

Since I last wrote to you from 
Rome, a change, the most joyful and 
important it is possible to imagine, 
has occurred to me. 

I have found my wife, my adored 
Queenie. She is restored tome! I 
do not mean that I have seen her-- 
that blessed moment is to come—but 
I have found her true, pure, sinned 
against, indeed, but never sinning. 

That mysterious sculptress—Law- 
rence, my hand trembles while I 
write it—that woman, full of poetry 
and genius, is my wife, my Queenie. 
That, of course, is not enough, though 
it is much; for I have a theory that 
no true artist, or true poet, can be 
worthless or vicious. 

But the way I discovered her was 
this. My letters from Rome were 
sent on to me here. There was one 
for “Lady Monckton.” In my anx- 
iety to know something of her, I 
could not resist opening the letter. 
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Lawrence, I would send it to you, for 
it will explain all, but it is too pre- 
cious to part with. It is addressed to 
her by Mrs. Dacre, your wife’s friend, 
the widow of Z'he Dacre. It is an 
answer to some very confidential ones 
from poor Queenie—noble, ill-judged 
Queenie—fully justifying her; won- 
dering only, as we must all wonder, 
she suffered in silence, and said no- 
thing to clear herself. The one wrong 
that was on her conscience, that of 
having concealed from me her pre- 
vious engagement, was cause enough, 
she thought, for all she had to suffer. 
Oh, Queenie, my own love, how shall 
I ever repair all I have made her un- 
justly suffer ! 

I traced her to Naples, but found 
she had almost immediately left it 
for one of the islands. Capri I have 
already visited, and could find no 
trace of her. Still it was pleasant to 
think in those beautiful places she 
might be near me; or had lately 
passed through the same exquisite 
scenes. I am impatient for to-mor- 
row, that I may go to Ischia; but as 
I wish you to get this as soon as pos- 
sible, I shall despatch it first. 

It is so strange a feeling, almost 
too happy to be true, that nothin 
separates us now but that strip o 
sea. 

Yours, dear Lawrence, 
Affectionately, 
Gaspar MoncKTOon. 


‘When Gaspar landed from his boat 
on the shore of the beautiful island 
of Ischia, beset as usual by a tribe of 
facchini, guides, and donkey-drivers, 
Francesco, who was well paid b 
Captain Townshend to keep away all 
visiters from the mountain inn of the 
“Piccola Sentinella,” very importu- 
nately insisted on conducting him to 
another hotel, still higher up the 
mountain path, dignified by the name 
of “La Grande Sentinella.”’ Here 
he scarcely allowed himself to rest 
before he began his inquiries, a most 
difficult matter, for there were no 
names, no arrival books. 

He was told there were very few 
JSorestiert in the island as yet. There 
were a “lady and gentleman” at the 
other hotel, who had been there some 
time. 

“A lady and gentleman!” This 
seemed very hopeless, and he fell into 
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a melancholy reverie, from which the 

glorious sights of sea and isles and 

— mountains failed to rouse 
im. 

We must now return to Captain 
Townshend, who began to weary of 
his adventure, and who could not help 
suspecting that the moment he gave 
notice of his presence in any shape 
Lady Monckton would refuse to see 
him. The notion of falling sick he 
soon gave up. “She would merely 
send her maid, and, perhaps, a ho- 
mceopathic dose ; and whenshe knows 
who I am, either she or I will have 
‘to quit the premises.’ ” 

However, he could not quite re- 
solve to retire without an attempt to 
break the ice, for there werestill times 
when his vanity persuaded him she 
always loved him, and had been sacri- 
ficed. They had now been living at 
the same hotel, isolated from all the 
world, for about ten days: 

In the evenings Queenie had a table 
and chair brought out on the terrace 
and sat reading or writing, or leaning 
over the low wall, watching the fire- 
flies flitting among the vineyards be- 
neath, or the golden glow of the sun- 
set on the sea, or the fishing-boats 
coming into the little harbour far 
below. 

This close vicinity and the oddness 
of their position, by turns irritated, 
amused, and wearied him. He re- 
solved to end it, but would not depart 
without one attempt to speak to Lady 
Monckton. 

She stood leaning one evening over 
the terrace wall watching the sea. 

A white sail in the offing, coming 
nearer and nearer, engaged that kind 
of unconscious attention which we 
give sometimes to outward objects 
when the thoughts are most earnestly 
abstracted. She was thinking of Gas- 
par, remembering somesketches of his 
near Naples, and trying to identify 
them with the scenery. How little 
she guessed that white sail was bring- 
ing near to her the object of her most 
anxious thoughts. She stood there 
dreaming, when the slight breeze that 
rose at sundown, fluttering among the 
vine leaves, caught the handkerchief 
in her hand, and carried it over the 

arapet into a court below. Sud- 
Sealy, from the house a man rushed 
down the steps into the court-yard ; 
she heard, rather than saw, that some 
ene approached her. “The forestiere, 
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no doubt, who kept so quiet, and 
seemed to avoid interfering with her.” 
He, indeed, it was. She looked up; 
Townshend stood before her, with a 
strong effort at quiet indifference, pre- 
senting the handkerchief. 

“Lady Monckton,” he said, “ 
have been neighbours so long, do al- 
low me the privilege of an old friend; 
let us be a little more neighbourly.” 

All this time she was standing erect, 
her overpowering surprise overcome 
by her grand disdain. 

Flushed with indignation, she ex- 
claimed, “ Friend! neighbour! Do 
you presume to speak those words to 
me? Leave me, sir; leave me! Your 
presence is odious to me: you, and 
you alone, are the cause of my misery, 
my—my Here her voice was 
breaking into sobs, but she stopped 
to check them by a strong effort. The 
sight of her emotion gave him more 
courage. 

“My dear child,” said he, “be 
pacified; and let your majesty also 
recollect who it was that gave the 
first offence. It strikes me that I 
have the most right to complain ; not 
that I ever thought of things turning 
out as they have done. You were 
engaged to me, and I loved you, when 
= gave me up for a better match. 

on’t turn away so contemptuously ; 
hear me out. Of course, you were 
very right to obey your mamma. I 
entreat you stay, and hear me out; 
and don’t look so awfully grand and 
majestic. I will go this minute, if 
you wish it; but I do want to explain 
that the last unlucky chance” —— 

“Chance, do you call it?” she said 
sternly. 

“ Yes, chance; it was as much an 
accident as ever happened. Your mo- 
ther was afraid of your being vexed 
at her good-nature in showing me 
your painting; so she told me to go in- 
to that open door while you passed.” 

A shudder went through her frame 
and paled her cheek at the remem- 
brance. She turned, and spoke with 
a strong effort. 

“T hear you, Captain Townshend,” 
she said. “I listen, because I am 
resolved to have that mystery cleared 
up which has ruined my happi- 
ness.” 

“Tt is no mystery. I have told 
you all ; upon my honour, I have. I 
wish to goodness I could tell you, or 
at least that you would believe how 
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ieved I have been for all that has 
ap ned since.” 

‘What does it matter what J be- 
lieve?’ she said, so sadly she seemed 
to forget in her grief to whom she 
was speaking. _“ Who will make him 
believe? No, it is too late, miserably 
too late! -And why are you here? 
why persecute me? why not leave 
me to the wretchedness you have 
caused?” 

“Tf indeed you wish it, and I sup- 

se you do, ede I will go; but 
it is hard to think you hate the very 
sight of me; and la wanted to 
tell you I was sorry. I only wanted 
you, if possible, to forgive me before 

go away to India, and to ask you if 
any thing could be done or said to 
reconcile’”’—— 

“Oh! not by you, not by you, never, 
Charles Townshend; if ever you 
thought you loved or cared for me, 
leave me now in peace. I will try to 
forgive you. If ever I—if ever I am 
happy again—I will quite forgive you ; 
but do not imagine for one instant 
that my marriage was one of ambi- 
tion, or that I ever understood the 
power of true affection when I accept- 
ed you. No; for that I should ask 
ze to forgive me. I love my hus- 

and. I have never wavered one in- 


stant in my devotion to him. The 
one cruel mistake was that I ever 
concealed a thought from one who 
was worthy of all my confidence. He 
knew not of my engagement to you, 
and that was the cause of all.” 


The long restrained grief was nearly 
choking her, but she bravely repres- 
sed her tears. 

“Captain Townshend,” she said, 
“T must knowif you leave this even- 
ing, or, late as it is, I return to Na- 
ples.” 

His manner was quite changed to 
a grave respect. ‘“ Believe me, I do 
not wish to annoy you ; I only wished 
to see and speak to you once, for Iam 
on my way to India to join my regi- 
ment. I have waited here for ten 
days without having courage to ap- 
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proach. Will you not shake hands, 
and let me go at least forgiven?” 

“ Farewell,” she said; “and God 
bless you; forgive me.” She turned 
away without giving her hand, and 
walked gravely and sadly to her own 
rooms. 

She entered. 

The short twilight of the south 
left it already dusky and dim. She 
did not see who stood in the room, 
but a voice suffocated with emotion, 
exclaimed, ‘““My own, my Queenie,” 
and she was clasped in her husband’s 
arms. 

In the rapture of that meeting there 
Was no surprise, no question, no ex- 
planation—none seemed needed ; but 
with returning reflection, Queenie 
thought of Townshend, his proximity, 
his having lived under the same roof. 
Disengaging herself from Gaspar’sem- 
brace, she said tremulously, “ Again, 
again he is here; oh, how can I hope 
you will believe that this time I knew 
it not.” 

He smiled, and drew her again to 
his heart. “I have heard all,” said 
he ; “I was here, and heard all you 
said, but I should have believed you 
now; how unkind you were, my 
Queenie, not to have shaken hands 
with him. Come and do so now. I 
have no room in my heart for any 
thing but joy.” 

They looked out on the terrace, but 
Townshend was gone. Then Gaspar 
gave her the letter from Mary Dacre, 
which had proved so unconscious a 
vindication. 

“Dear, good Mary !” she said ; “and 
was this all that was needed, this slight 
friendly shock, to break down the 
strong prison walls between your 
heart and mine, ae ” 

“Say rather the slight thin blind, 
so perversely blown between us, shut- 
ting out from me both light and sun. 
Oh, Queenie, had you said one word 
I should have believed you.” 

“ How could I,” she replied, “when 
I had forfeited my right to be be- 
lieved ?” 
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THE ICE-BOUND SHIP AND THE DEAD ADMIRAL. 
A LYRICAL FRAGMENT. 


* * * * * * 


THREE things are stately found— 
Yea, four (one saith) be comely in their going, 
The lion, and the he-goat, and the hound, 
And, with his flying flags, and bugles blowing, 
The king, in harness, marching mail’d and crown’d : 
Stately is each of these ; 
But statelier still the battle ship, 
When o’er the white line of the heavy seas, 
Like stars o’er snow-crown’d trees, 
Storm-sway’d and swung, its bright lights roll and dip. 
And statelier yet again 
The spirits of our sailor Englishmen, 
Well pleased with their own ocean’s manly roar ; 


hey only fear the shore. 
* *~ * * * * 


These things are stately found ; 

But when the lion slowly, slowly dies, 
Never waxing well of his deep wound; 
When the he-goat on the golden altar lies, 

Fasten’d to it for a sacrifice ; 
When the baying of the hound 
Nevermore beneath the hunter’s glad blue skies 
To the merry, merry bugle shall make full answer rise 
On the field, or by the yellowing forest skirt, 
Dying of a deadly hurt, 
From the storm of chase apart, 
With a horn thrust in his stout old heart ; 
When the king who march’d forth mail’d and crown’d, 
With roses rain’d from balconies, and clarions ringing sound, 

Hath red drops upon his battle shirt, 

Bleeds away into his silver mail, 

Sees his banners like a tatter’d sail, 

And the oldest captain’s cheek turns pale ; 

When those desperate horsemen charge and fail, 
And himself is taken by the foe and bound.;— 
He-goat, lion, king, and hound, 

Statelier far and nobler are ye found— 
Statelier far and nobler thus— 
Beauty and glory are less glorious, 
Less beautiful than sorrow grand and true ; 
The steadfast will is more august than Fate, 
And they who greatly suffer are more great 
Than they who proudly do! 


+. 


And when the man-of-war 
No longer takes the tide on her dark hull, 
Nor, like a sea bird, dippeth beautiful, 
Bows under to the green seas rolling far ; 
And heareth nevermore the hardy tar. 
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The wind that singeth to the Polar star 
Humming and snoring through rigging and spar ; 
But like a grand and worn-out battle car, 
The good ship rests, with crystals round the keel, 
And frost-flowers hanging from the wheel. 
And when the man-of-war 
Rests ice-bemarbled, she is statelier there, 
~ As the crusader carven still and fair 
With those white hands of prayer, 
Is holier than the soldier fiery-soul’d 
Glimmering in steel and gold, 
O red cross knight! O red cross ship! enough ye both have toiled. 
And the funeral bell hath toll’d, 
And wave and battle both away have roll’d, 
The ocean’s billow and the banner’s fold, 
The great white horses and the rider bold. 
Ah! sea and war have now no troubling breath. 
Brave knight! good ship! ye surely are assoil’d 
By the great pardoner—Death ! = - 


Stately! but statelier yet, 
What time the winter thy good ships beset 
With ice-mail’d meshes of his awful net, 

And wondrously the summer sun went down, 
Tiara’d with the shadow and the flame— 
And night with horror of great darkness came 

On her black horse, a veil upon her face, 

Riding above his sunken crown— 

But day’s white palfrey kept not equal pace.* 
Seal and bear, and walrus brown, 

Were heard no longer on the fioe, 

Sledge or kayak of the Esquimaux 

Come there never to that land of woe. 

Ptarmigan and grouse were fleck’d with snow, 

All the ivory gulls flapped far away ; 

Fox and hare, turned white and silver grey, 

Crept in silence closer to the day. 

Silence—silence—save the ice that growl’d 
Save the wind that hammer’d the stiff shroud, 

Or like lean dogs through the darkness howl’d, 
Hunting on some weird and wolfish cloud. 

Ah me! the wise men tell, 
Who read the dark speech of the fossil well, 
How in some age seonian 
The mild moons, as ’twere geet at play, 

Shook out their splendours, like a silver fan, 

d delicate ammonites boated in the bay, 

And on the beech, through crimson-creeper d plant 

And rainbow-colour’d shell, there trod the elephant. 

At last an orange band, 
Set in a dawn of ashen grey, 

To things that winter in that dreadful land 

Told, like a prophet, of the sun at hand ; 

And the light flicker’d like an angel’s sword, 

This way and that athwart the dark fiord: 

And strangely colour’d fires 


Play’d round magnificent cathedral spires. 


* And after these there came the Day and Night, 
Riding together both with equal pace, 
Th’ one on a palfrey blacke, the other white. 
SPENSER: “ Faerie Queen,” canto vii. 
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Grandly by winter of the glacier built 
With fretted shafts, by summer glory-tipp’d, 
And darkness was unmuffied and was ripp’d 
Like crape from heaven’s jewell’d hilt. 
O those grand depths on depths that look like Fate, 
Awfully calm and uncompassionate ; 
Those nights that are but clasps, or rather say, 
Bridges of silver flung from day to day ; 
That vault which deepens up, and endeth never, 
That sea of starlit sky, 
pees and brightening to infinity, 
Where nothing trembles, suffers, weeps for ever. 
But still the ships were fast in the ice-field, 
And while the midnight Arctic sun outwheel’d, 
Thicker and thicker did Death’s shadows fall 
On the calm forehead of the Admiral. 
O Admiral! thou hadst a shrine 
Of silver, not from any earthly mine, 
Of silver ice divine— 
A sacrament, but not of bread and wine. 
Thou hadst the Book, the stars, in whose broad skies 
Are truths, and silences, and mysteries— 
The love, which whoso loveth, never dies. 
Brave hearts! he cannot stay : 
Only at home ye will be sure to say 
How he hath wrought, and sought, and found—found what ? 
The bourne whence traveller returneth not !— 
Ah no! ’tis only that his spirit high 
Hath gone upon a new discovery, 
A marvellous passage on a sea unbounded, 
Blown by God’s gentle breath ; 
But that the white sail of his soul hath rounded 
The promontory —Death ! : 
a * ~ 


How shall we bury him? 
Where shall we leave the old man lying? 
With music in the distance dying—dying 
Among the arches of the Abbey grand and dim, 
There, if we might, we would bury him ; 
And comrades of the sea should bear his pall ; 
And the great organ should let rise and fall 
The requiem of Mozart, the Dead March in Saul— 
Then, silence all! 
And yet far grandlier will we bury bim. 
Strike the ship-bell slowly—slowly—slowly ! 
Sailors! trail the colours half-mast high ; 
Leave him in the face of God most Holy, 
Underneath the vault of Arctic sky. 
Let the long, long darkness wrap him round 
By the long sunlight be his forehead crown’d. 
For cathedral panes ablaze with stories, 
For the tapers in the nave and choir, 
Give him lights auroral—give him glories, 
Mingled of the rose and of the fire. 
Let the wild winds, like chief mourners, walk, 
Let the stars burn o’er his catafalque. 
Hush! for the breeze, and the white fog’s swathing sweep, 
I cannot hear the simple service read, 
Was it “earth to earth,” the captain said, 
Or “we commit his body to the deep, 
Till seas give up their dead 
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Well pleased our island-mother scans, 
As mothers of heroic children use, 
In things like these her silent Inkermanns, 
Her voiceless Trafalgars and Waterloos. 
O trenches of the winter wild and black! 
O Balaklavas of the rolling pack! 
O combats on the sledge, or in the yards, 
Magnificent as marches of the Guards! 
O dreader sights to see, and sounds to list, 
Than Muscovite and gun, grey through the morning mist ! 
Ye tell our England that of many a son 
Deep agonies are suffer’d, high deeds done. 
Whereof is sparing memory or none, 
That have eternity and deathless land 
Before the starry threshold of our God ; 
And evermore in such she learns to read 
The pledge of future deed. 


Hush! be not overbold, 

Who dares to talk about success 

In presence of that solemn blessedness ? 
Who, but God, dares to give a martyr gold? 

O high and stately things, 
Are ye dead—defeated—still ? 
Is the lion silent on the hill ? 
Doth the he-goat lie before the fane, 
All his glory dashed with a red stain, 

Dropping from the heart’s deep springs ? 
Is the good hound mute upon the track ? 
Is the mail'd king borne through tears that fall like rain, 
Drums and banners muffled up in black? 
Is the war-ship frozen up for ever? 
Shall the sailor see home’s white cliffs never ? 
Hush! O leave him in the darkness of the land, 
Cover’d with the shadow of Christ’s hand ; 
Leave him in the midnight Arctic sun, 
God’s great light o’er duty nobly done, 
God’s great whiteness for the pardon won, 
Leave Tim waiting for the setting of the Throne, 
Leave him waiting for the trumpet to be blown. 
In God’s bosom, in a land unknown. 

Leave him (he needeth no lament) 
With suns, and nights, and snow, 

Life’s magne] is more magnificent, 
Ending with that sublime and silent woe. 

’Tis well it should be so. 











Few histories are so dramatic, few 
so full of episode, few divided into 
periods so well defined by remarkable 
catastrophe and change of scene, as 
that of the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Long con- 
tinuance and the most varied succes- 
sion of incidents give to that history 
its own peculiar character and con- 
sistency. Nothing has been wanting 
to the interest of its great annals— 
not the beauty of holiness, nor the 
tenderness of charity, nor the wisdom 
of statesmanship, nor the glory of 
arms—not the romance of adventure, 
nor the trappings of wealth, nor the 
brilliancy of success, nor the nobility 
of adversity well borne. For seven 
whole centuries, from the unworldly 
enthusiasm of Godfrey de Bouillon to 
the baffied ambition of the first Na- 
poleon, that wondrous community of 
soldier-monks filled its own special 
place in the commonwealth of Chris- 
tendom. 

The Order of the Hospital has 
owned kindred, nay rivals, among 
the institutions of the Middle Ages, 
yet can it scarcely be counted as one 
among many. In the grandeur of its 
permanence, in the versatility of its 
vital power, in its possession of abso- 
lute and uncontested sovereignty, it 
stands alone. Beyond a doubt, it was 
the offspring of the first crusade, the 
nobler and purer elements of whose 
twofold enthusiasm, warlike and de- 
votional, might be said to have crys- 
tallized into this form. Not, indeed, 
that the mould was, in all respects, 
of new fashion, into which that glow- 
ing metal was fused. Hospital tra- 
ditions in Jerusalem were at least of 
as old a date as the days of Constan- 
tine and of his successors in the Chris- 
tian empire. The exercise of a spe- 
cial hospitality in the reception of 
strangers and the tending of the sick 
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had flourished then, not only in Jeru- 
salem itself, but in other cities of the 
land so dear to pilgrims. 

Yet is it unlikely that this remem- 
brance influenced the imagination or 
determined the judgment of the mail- 
clad men who stormed Zion with God- 
frey. The reminiscences of the great 
Frank empire of Charlemagne, with 
its habits of thought and feeling, were 
more life-like and active in their 
minds. His capitularies, and those 
of his successors,* bear ample witness 
to princely care for the founda- 
tion, endowment, and support of hos- 
— houses in Europe, whilst we 

now that to the charitable insti- 
tutions of Christendom in the Holy 
Land quiet and prosperity were given 
by the friendly relations subsisting 
between the great Karl and the re- 
nowned Haroun al Raschid. 

In A.D. 870,t the French monk Ber- 
nard made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
There he found an hospital or guest- 
house, “into which were received 
all who, speaking the Roman tongue 
(lingua loquentes Roman&), seek to 
that spot for devotion’s sake.” Close 
beside it, a church reared its walls, 
“in honour of Holy Mary;” and to 
it pertained a “ most noble library, 
the gift of Charles, with twelve man- 
sions, certain fields and vineyards, 
and a garden in the Valley of Jeho- 
saphat.” This noble foundation may 
have decayed, or even perished, in the 
altered relations of afterdays between 
Mahometan and Christian princes. It 
is hard to suppose, however, that all 
remembrance and trace of it should 
have disappeared between the date of 
Bernard’s pilgrimage and that of the 
well-known concession made to the 
traders of Amalfi by the Egyptian 
Khalif, Monstaser Billah. We think 
Major Porter assigns a date some- 
what too recent for this event, which 
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he describes as occurring in the “mid- 
dle,” instead of at the beginning of 
the eleventh century; and that, in 
pes of the permission to the 

alfitans to “establish an hospital 
within the walls of Jerusalem for the 
use of poor and sick Latin pilgrims,” 
he has hardly characterized with suf- 
ficient precision the nature of the 
transaction. 

We will not attempt to dispute the 
intimation of Sismondi that the ex- 
tent and importance of the trade of 
Amalfi has been over-rated. This, 
however, is certain, that after a des- 
perate struggle for existence against 
the navies of the Saracens, that re- 
public entered into close commer- 
cial relations with them. In Sicily, 
under its Aglabite Arab rulers, spe- 
cial privileges were hers. She had 
at Palermo a whole suburb and a 
church under the invocation of St. 
Andrew. The “tari” coins, in which 
to this day small sums are reckoned 
in Sicily, were struck in the mint of 
Amalfi. Throughout the chain of 
ports called still the “Scale di Le- 
vante,’ Amalfi had compters or fac- 
tories; and not a few of her citizens 
trading with or resident in the Holy 
Land and bordering sea coasts, would 
naturally be drawn to Jerusalem for. 
devotion, and even for traffic. In 
the maritime towns of Egypt and 
Syria, they possessed caravanserais, 
“Khans,” “ hospitia,” of their own— 
in Jerusalem, none. They solicited 
Monstaser for leave to remedy. this 
deficiency, and a large and’ commo- 
dious site was thereupon assigned to 
them in the Christian quarter. On 
it they built their “ nospitium, ” 
“auberge,” “factory ;” within its ee 
cinets, the Oratory of St. Mary of the 
Latin rite; and in course of time fol- 
lowed their “hospital,” in our modern 
acceptation of the term—‘“nosocomia,” 
as some old records have it—wards 
for the treatment of such pilgrims of 
either sex as the fierce rays of a Sy- 
rian sun or the fitful epidemics of the 
East had stricken down. These hos- 
pitals came to have their own peculiar 
oratories ; that of the males named of 
St. John the Almoner, a saint of no 
distinction in the western, but of note 
in the eastern calendar; that of the 
females, placed under the patronage 
of St. Mary Magdalene. 

From this Amalfitan hospital, a 
consensus of historians have derived 
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the origin of the Order of St. John. 
Major Porter has followed them ; but 
if our readers will bear with a piece 
of somewhat minute historical criti- 
cism, we will venture to call in ques- 
tion, as briefly as possible, the cor- 
rectness of this supposition. 

The concession to the men of 
Amalfi had been made by the Egyp- 
tian Khalif, Monstaser Billah; but 
when the crusaders of Godfrey ap- 
peared before the walls of Jerusalem 
the comparatively regular, mild, and 
compromising government of the dy- 
nasty to which he belonged, had 
been forcibly supplanted by the in- 
vading Turkomans: and, as we read 
in Christian and Arab chroniclers, the 
fact of the expulsion of at least the 
orthodox Christians from Jerusalem 
before its investment by Godfrey, it 
is far from probable, nay hardly pos- 
sible, that any such Christian estab- 
lishment as the Amalfitan hospital 
should have remained intact within 
the sacred walls. The stories, there- 
fore, to which Major Porter alludes, 
which speak of the exercise of its 
functions during the siege, and attri- 
bute miraculous performances to its 
charitable chief, rest upon no solid 
foundation: and we might show, at 
length and in detail, that, by mere 
comparison of dates, it amounts al- 
most to an impossibility that, as it 
has been pretended, the aged warden 
of the Amalfitan hospital—if any 
such were indeed in Jerusalem on the 
bloody 15th of July, 1099—could be 
identical: with the man to whom be- 
longs the glory of founding the great 
Order of & ohn. 

The constant tradition of that com- 
munity had been, that its name, as 
such, was derived from the patronage 
of the great preeursor himself, St. 
Johnthe Baptist, and not from that of 
St. John the Almoner, devotion to 
whom the Amalfitans had learnt from 
intercourse with Christians of the 
Greek rite: Funés, the Spanish chroni- 
cler of the Order, remarks, in language 
befitting a Spanish caballero, that 
this fact was not only proved by the 
early and constant use of certain spe- 
cial devotional exercises by its mem- 
bers, but that— 

**Tt was a thing well befitting, that 
he who was the lawgiver of the military 
discipline, teacliing and preaching to 
centurions and soldiers of garrisons in 
Judea, giving laws to them, whereby 
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the handling of arms might not offend 
true virtue, should be patron of this 
sacred and religious soldiery.” 


Bosio, the great Italian annalist of 
the order, had maintained the same. 
Pagi, the Franciscan expurgator of 
the chronology of Baronius* had ad- 
duced in proof a document of 1117, 
> gm years only after the conquest 
of Jerusalem. And finally, Sebasti- 
ano Paoli brought to light a bull of 
Paschal IL., given at Beneventum in 
1113, and a confirmatory bull of Cal- 
ixtus II.,+ which establish clearly the 
primitive connexion of the Hospital of 
the Order with the name and title of 
St. John Baptist. 

Add to this the unquestioned fact 
that the rule of the Order had ever 
been Augustinian, whereas there was 
no good reason to doubt, that, as the 
Benedictines claimed, the old Amal- 
fitan foundation had been affiliated to 
themselves, and that one of its earli- 
est rulers had come from their famous 
monastery of Monte Cassino ; and it 
will be understood why historical in- 

uirers, not so easily satisfied as Major 

‘orter, by the facile inaccuracies of 
Vertot, had long since questioned the 
truth of the story which fathered the 
House of the Hospital upon the Hospi- 
tium of Amalfi. The fact is, that the 
original, if not the sole authority for 
that account of its foundation which 
attributes it to the elder, and, in much 

robability, the extinct Amalfitan 
ens is that old crusading historian 
William Archbishop of Tyre. In his 
eighteenth book, he undertakes, as he 
candidly confesses, “to reprove the 
pride” of the Hospitallers, who at 
that time were at variance with the 
privileges or pretensions of his own 
archiepiscopal see ; and also to con- 
demn the unreasonableness of “ their 
recalcitration against the churches of 
God.” In pursuance of this laudable 


design, he a to show that the 


brethren of the Hospital “ grew from 
a small beginning ;” and having men- 
tioned the ancient existence of the 
Amalfitan house, he assumes its con- 
tinuance at Jerusalem up to and dur- 
ing the siege of the city by the Chris- 
tians. Thence he proceeds: “ Intheir 
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Hospital (Xenodochium), was found 
a certain Geraldus, a man of approved 
conversation, who in that an in 
the time of the siege, waited devotedly 
upon the poor by direction of the ab- 
bot and his monks.” This man be- 
came the head of a brotherhood, who, 
according to the archbishop, “ first 
withdrew themselves from the juris- 
diction of the abbot, and then were by 
the Church of Rome emancipated from 
the hand and power of the Lord Pa- 
triarch.” 

Now the bull of Pope Paschal of 
1113 exists. It is addressed to Ger- 
aldus from the Council of Beneven- 
tum, and is couched in terms which 
cannot for a moment be reconciled 
with the inferior and subservient po- 
sition, attributed to him and his bro- 
therhood, by the irate ecclesiastical 
historian. Its exordium runs :— 

‘* Paschal, Bishop and servant of the 
servants of Ged, to his venerable son 
Gerald, Founder and Head of the Hos- 
pital of Jerusalem, (Jnstitutort ac Pre- 
posito Xenodochii), and to his lawful suc- 
cessors for evermore.” 


Throughout the bull, in which the 
foundation of the Hospital is twice 
expressly attributed to Gerald alone, 
there is neither breath nor mention of 
any allegiance owed by him to any 
person or corporation whatever. On 
the contrary, even at that early date, 
within fourteen years of the taking of 
Jerusalem, affiliated houses in Pro- 
vence, Calabria, and Sicily, are dis- 
tinctly asserted to be “ under his sub- 
jection, and at his disposal ;” and all 
eee and invaders of such sacred 
and sovereign rights, are declared ex- 
communicated from the blessings of 
the Church on earth, and obnoxious to 
the searching judgment of the last 
great account. The confirmatory bull 
of Calixtus recites the same acknow- 
ledgments, in the same terms, Who, 
then, was this Gerald, if not, as William 
of Tyre, and his repeaters have said, 
a serving-brother in the old Amalfitan 
foundation ? 

But before proceeding in the at- 
tempt to give answer to the question, 
we will here remark, upon the fact, 
that the precise nature of the Hos- 


* Baronii Annales cum critica. P. A. Pagi. Tom. xviii., p. 108. Edition of 


Lucerne. 


+ Codice Diplomatico del Sacro Militare Ordine Gerosolimitano. Tom i., p. 269. 


Lucca, 1733. 
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pital-foundation, no less than the 
person of its founder, has given rise 
to no little discussion. 

Those historians, who have insisted 
upon tracing an imaginary continuity 
between the Amalfitan Hospital and 
that of St. John, have always been 
sorely puzzled to give the date and 
to assign the cause for the presumed 
change in the character of the latter 
brotherhood. When and why did the 
infirmary attendant leave the sick bed 
side of the hospital-wards and ride 
a-field in the saddle of a war-horse ? 

A period has been supposed when 
this two-fold character was not yet 
impressed upon the white-cross bro- 
therhood ; but a careful examination 
of historical documents would seem, 
at all events, to bring it within very 
narrow limits. 

Whosoever Gerald may have been 
he was the founder. Paschal’s bull 
puts that beyond adoubt. That he 
was living in 1120 is proved by that, 
which Calixtus II. addressed to him 
in that year. Now ten years only 
after that date, the two-fold stamp of 
conventual charity and soldierly bra- 
very is spoken of as the notorious 
mark of the Order, by Innocent II. 
For, in his Bull, directed, in its fa- 
vour, to all prelates in his obedience, 
he speaks of the “manifold offices of 
humanity lavished on the sick in the 
Hospital of Jerusalem ;” and farther, 
tells how that in order to secure to 
all the privilege of visiting in safety 
the Holy Places— 


**The brethren of that house, not 
Searing to lay down their own lives for the 
brotherhood, with serving men and rid- 
ing horses appointed for the special pur- 
pose, and kept at their own expense, do 
furnish defence against onslaught of Pa- 
gans, on journey thither and return as 
well. These be they by whom God 
freeth the Eastern Church from the 
foulness of Pagan men and purgeth out 
the foes of the Christian name.” 


If such were within ten years of the 
time when its first founder was alive, 
the recognised character of the Hos- 

ital-Order, that would not seem to 
an unreasonable theory which 
would attribute it to the original im- 
press of his own hand, and which 
seeks to find in him a man whose 
genius or whose circumstances ac- 
count for this peculiar and new his- 
‘torical phenomenon. 
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Paul Antonio Paoli, nephew to the 


learned compiler of the Codex Diplo- 
maticus of the Order, published in 
1781, a dissertation on its origin, of 
which Major Porter apparently has 
taken little account. e fastened 
upon an indication given by William 
of Tyre himself, overlooked y P aad 
vious inquirers, and was led in follow- 
ing it up toa een touching the 
person of the founder of the Hos- 
pital, which has at least the merit of 
giving, if adopted, a clue to the secret 
of the first character of his institution. 
There seems to have been a constant 
and undisputed tradition that the 
founder of the Hospital had under- 
one some kind of martyrdom or con- 
essorship. ‘William of Tyre, some- 
what inconsistently with his account 
of the inferior position attributed to 
Gerald in his nineteenth, has kept in 
his seventh book a record of this be- 
lief, and says that, at the time of the 
siege of Jerusalem, the cruel Moslems 
inflicted torture upon many Christian 
folk, as the crusading army advanced. 
Among their victims he reckons, “a 
man of venerable life and signal faith, 
Geraldus by name, presiding over the 
hospital aforesaid, . . whom they 
subjected to bonds and stripes, so that 
by racking of his hands and feet, they 
brake his joints, and rendered useless 
the greater part of his limbs.” But 
in the chronicle of Albert of Aix there 
is precise and detailed account of what 
befel a certain young and noblesoldier, 
cousin of Count Baldwin of the Mount 
companion in arms and trusty friend 
of the pious Godfrey. The story, as 
told in all simplicity by the old chro- 
nicler is so singularly illustrative of 
the crusading spirit and time, that 
although it delays us upon our way, 
we will venture to give an outline. 

It was not long after the fall of 
Jerusalem, Godfrey, defender of the 
holy sepulchre—for he had declined 
to bear in Jerusalem so proud a title 
as king—was, for a second time, be- 
fore the walls of Assur with a dimin- 
ished host, for princes, nobles, and 
knights, deeming their crusader’s 
vow fulfilled, were sweeping back 
with homeward ebb to Europe. The 
garrison tendered tribute and host- 
ages, requiring, however, somesecurity 
in return. Now, there was a “cer- 
tain soldier, 2 young man devoted to 
Godfrey’s person,” of noble blood— 
“De genere Hemaucorum,” writes the 

24 
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Canon of Aix; that is to say, of 
the house of Hainault, to which be- 
longed Baldwin of the Mount (Bald- 
winus comes Hemaucorum, as William 
of Tyre calls him). This is the house 
whose blood intermingled in due time 
with that of the sovereign families of 
Lorraine and of Normandy, of Eng- 
land and of France. His name was 
Gerald, of the Castle of Avesnes, in 
what is now French Flanders ; and 
he, for Godfrey’s sake, delivered him- 
self into the hands of the Saracens of 
Assur. But, when Godfrey's back 
was turned, no tribute was forthcom- 
ing, and the infidel hostages having 
escaped from custody, their fellow- 
citizens, with execrable faith, re- 
fused to surrender Gerald. Siege was 
again soon laid to their walls, upon 
which, by way of intimidation, the 

set up a tall ship’s mast, to which 
they lashed the hapless Gerald by 
hands and feet, “after the manner of 
one crucified.” The appearance in 
life of that goodly soldier (egregium 
militem) astonished the Christians, 
who had thought him “long since 
butchered.” Hanging there in agon 


he reminded Godfrey that at his bid- 


ding he had gone into the power of 
cruel and faithless foes. “ Pity me, 
noble Duke, and deliver me from so 
bitter martyrdom.” But the Duke 
answered : “ Wert thou, brave Gerald, 
my own brother Eustace, of the same 
womb, I might not save this city from 
its doom for pity of thee. Bethink 
thee, to die thus is to gain life with 
Christ above.” Then ld under- 
stood that he must address his soul 
to die, and made no farther request, 
save that his own armour and hi 
war-horse should be dedicated to the 
Holy Sepulchre in Zion. Therewith 
assault was given, and ten shafts from 
his own friends pierce poor Gerald on 
his rack. The very Moslems are hor- 
ror stricken. ‘What hope of mercy 
for foeman when fellow-Christian 
and soldier finds none?” In their 
one their resistance is desperate ; 
and after seeing his engines and towers 
twice burnt with that marvellous 
Eastern fire which no water quenches, 
and his best troops decimated in a 
renewed assault, even Godfrey loses 
heart. The very elements, by some 
evil spell, appear to fight for Assur. 
Snow falls and lies deep even on that 
Syrian ground. The cold is pierc- 
ing; howling storms sweep through 
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the camp. In shame and _ sadness 
the Christians return to Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless Godfrey watched and 
harried the town perpetually. At 
length it surrendered for good and 
all. But it was not until some time 
after this submission that the follow- 
ing strange event befel. There was 
led one day to the gates of Jerusalem 
a war-horse of pure breed and admir- 
able make, richly caparisoned. It 
was a gift to the Duke from the Emir 
(Ammiraldus or Admiral, writes the 
chronicler) of Ascalon. On sea was 
war, and no quarter asked or gotten 
by Christian or Saracen ; but on land 
was truce and friendly intercourse. 
Even the Bedoweens of the desert in 
those days visited, unmolested, Jeru- 
salem and the newly rebuilt port of 
Joppa. The Emir’s gift was, there- 
fore, no wonder. But the wonder 
was, and it filled every mind, that on 
the noble horse sat a yet nobler rider, 
one whose valiant soul had long since 
by Godfrey been reckoned among the 
happy dead. That rider was none 
other than Gerald of Avesnes, his 
whilom trusty friend. Moved by some 
unwonted pity, the men of Assur 
had taken him down from his cruel 

ibbet, healed his wounds, and sent 

im to the Emir of Ascalon, who, 
now that friendlier times were come, 
sought to win Godfrey’s favour by 
sending back, unransomed, his com- 
panion-in-arms. Great was the Duke’s 
amazement, greater his joy. Tenderly 
embracing Gerald in sight of all by- 
standers, he bestowed upon him, as 
some kind of recompense for the 
miseries he had endured, a noble tract 


his of land with its pertaining 


castle 
called “Near St. Abraham’s” (ad 
sanctum Abraham). 

So far the chronicle ; but the name 
is er. St. Abraham, it can 
hardly be doubted, stands for Hebron, 
the sacred spot which, to this day, 
Christian and Moslem call the city of 
“the Friend of God.” Now, one of 
the oldest charters of the Holy Land 
under the Latins, given by the first 
Baldwin in 1110, and confirmed by 
the fourth King of the name in 1154, 
makes special mention of the “ Castle 
of Kessilia,” as granted by Duke 
Godfrey to the Hospital of St. John 
at Jerusalem. In all Palestine there 
seems to be no spot which answers 
to the name, excepting Chesil or 


Khesil (Hebrew D>), in the an- 
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cient dominion of Judah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron. If this, indeed, 
be the Kessilia of the charters, earliest 
and most undoubted of Godfrey’s do- 
nations to the Order of St. John, we 
think it goes far to prove the identity 
of the Gerald to whom the lands and 
castle “near St. Abraham” were 
granted, with the founder of the Hos- 
ital House; and thus William of 
e’s allusion to the damaged limbs 
of the tortured Gerald is explained 
and suppeditated by the particular 
account which Albert of Aix has left 
us of the sufferings undergone by 
that “egregious soldier,” Gerald of 
Avesnes, in Hainault. 

Endless difficulties of dates, with 
which we have not troubled the 
reader, vanish at this explanation ; 
for almost fabulous reckonings of the 
age of the first‘Warden of the Hos- 
pe have been given to account for 

is being in life in 1120, if he were 
an old man at the siege of Jerusalem 
in 1099. But, if that Gerald be the 
“ youthful” as well as brilliant soldier 
of the adventure at Assur, the ques- 
tion is set at rest. If Gerald of 
Avesnes, of the blood and spirit of 
the noblest crusading counts, himself 
one of the knightly enthusiasts who 
fought at Doryleeum and stormed 
Jerusalem, be the man who, crushed 
in body and disabled from war, con- 
ceived—as did in after-days the 
wounded convalescent soldier, Igna- 
tius Loyola—the thought of foundin, 
a new religious order ; if he be, indeed: 
the first framer of a law for a brother- 
hood of monkish warriors, then it 
requires but little effort to realize the 
notion that the spirit of his strange 
adventure, his own achievements as 
soldier in the saddle, and his own 
chastening as a martyr on the cross,* 
may have caused him to see so deeply 
into the double secret, warlike and 
devotional, of the crusading age ; and 
he may very fitly be held to have 
been the first to belt the hospitable 
walls of a charitable house with the 
knightly defences of a feudal keep. 
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Not only the mixed character of 
the institution but the marvellous and 
unparalleled rapidity of its growth 
would be in great measure accounted 
for by the adoption of this theory 
touching itsfounder. For marvellous 
and unparalleled in its rapidity that 

owth truly was. The event, in- 

eed, proved the institution to be 
deep rooted, sturdy, and strong as 
any gnarled oak, coming slowly to 
its pride under stern northern skies ; 
but it is unquestionable that it shot 
up into being and greatness with the 
suddenness of that vegetation which 
when tropical rains are past, tropical 
suns warm into lifefrom out the bosom 
of earth. 

That bull of the second Paschal, 
to which we have more than once re- 
ferred, given but fourteen years from 
the fall of Jerusalem, speaks of “ ail 
honours and possessions of the Hos- 
pital, ‘ultra ceu citra mare,’ in Asia 
andin Europe.” It recounts affiliated 
homes at St. Gilles in Provence, Asti 
in Piedmont, Pisa in Tuscany, Bari 
and Otranto in Lower Italy, Messina 
in Sicily, and even Seville in Spain. 
But much earlier than even this, and 
in so distant a region as our own 
British Isles, within one year of the 
storming of the Holy City, some of 
those Anglo-Normans who rode to 
Palestine in the train of William Red- 
head’s brother must have brought 
home to England fame and approval of 
the infant Order. In the year 1100, in 
the reign of our first Henry,t Jordan 
Briset, a baron of the realm, son of 
Radulfus and husband of Muriel, ex- 
changed ten acres of land, on his 
manor of Wellinghall in Kent, with 
the nuns of Clerkenwell, for ten acres 
at Clerkenwell itself, whereon he 
founded a house of Hospitallers of 
St. John, the same which, in the 
course of centuries, remained the head- 

uarters of the great and famous 
Srenkaelias of England. 

Again, in proof of the extraordinary 
and speedy development of the power 
and influence of the Order, may be 


* “ Tam gravi et sevo martyrio :e perire non patiaris,” are his words of entreaty 


to the Duke in Acquensis. 
+ Dugdale Monast. Angl. ii. 505. 


Spelman Glossar. Abbatt. p. 4. 


The accu- 


racy of this early date is confirmed by the rolls of the Parliament of Winchester, 


4th year of Edw. III. 


_ “Nomina Abbatiarum, 
**Prior S. Joh. Jerusalem Anglie. 


In the lists of Abbots and Priors stands the entry— 


“Nomina Fundatorum, 
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eited the strange legacy left to it in 
the time of Raymond Dupuy, the 
confessed successor of its first founder. 
This consisted in nothing less than 
the tutelage and sovereignty of his 
hereditary realms of Navarre and 
Aragon bequeathed to the Order, in 
conjunction with its new offshoot of 
the Temple, by Alfonso the First of 
Aragon. That valiant captain, hero, 
and darling of his people, whose tra- 
ditionary love, for long years after his 
death in the rout of Fraga, expected 
his return—left by his will, dated in 
1131, the kingdoms over which he had 
reigned, to the Orders of the Hospital 
and Temple combined ; and this be- 
cause he saw in their strong organiza- 
tion the surest oa against the 
Moorish power, and the best hope for 
extension by conquest of Christian 
dominion in Mahometan Spain. 

It certainly seems hard to suppose 
that a mere eleemosynary association, 
founded by a serving brother upon 
the dwindled, if existing, remnants of 
that old Amalfitan house, couid thus, 
upon a sudden, have acquired a cha- 
racter for military weet so re- 
nowned, so widely spread. But upon 
the supposition of its institution by a 
man of kith and kin, no less than of 
a kindred spirit, with the warlike 
enthusiasts of the first Crusade, mat- 
ters assume an aspect less unaccount- 
able. 

It has, moreover, been acutely 
noticed that, where Norman princes 
ruled, there the first and most famous 
houses of the Order at once sprung 
up; and it is, perhaps, a significant 
circumstance that the white cross be- 
came its badge. For that was the 
distinctive colour of the cross em- 
blazoned, as we learn from William 
of Malmesbury, on the Norman ban- 
ner of the princely Norman Bohe- 
mond; and of that, as Mathew of 
Paris testifies, borne on the shoulders 
of the Norman princes of England 
when they took any crusading vow. 

The terrible disaster of the storm 
and sack of Acre in 1291 is the event 
to which must be attributed the loss 
of the primitive Constitutions of the 
Hospital Order, which, in its latter 
days, possessed only certain portions 
of its ancient and disciplinary rule, re- 
ant by its second head, that 

ymond Dupuy, whom even his an- 
tagonist, William of Tyre, admits to 
have been “a religious man, and one 
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fearing God.” He was elected, be- 
yond a doubt, to this headship by 
those “ Fratres professi,” upon whom 
the oft-cited Bull of Paschal II. had 
conferred the inviolable right of elec- 
tion, even during the lifetime of Ge- 
rald. This constitution, the terms of 
which are preserved in a MSS. of 
the Vatican, and have been edited by 
many historians of the Order, was 
agreed upon in a chapter of these 
“professed Brethren.” 

Of the general character of the In- 
stitution, as displayed therein, Major 
Porter has said, succinctly and well, 
that it was “ religious, republican, 
mnilitary, and aristocratic.” 


‘* It must be considered as religious, 
since every member took the three vows, 
of chastity, obedience, and poverty. It 
was republican, since by the original 
constitution of the Order their chief was 
always selected from among themselves 
by their own nomination. It was mili- 
tary, since two of the three classes into 
which it was divided were constantly 
armed, and waged a continual war with 
the infidels. And it was aristocratic, 
since, as we shall presently see, none but 
the first class had any share in the legis- 
lative and executive power.” 


The knights, the chaplains, and 
the serving-brothers formed these 
three classes. Their names indicate 
sufficiently their distinctions. But 
there came to be a fourth class of per- 
sons affiliated to the Order, who 
the name of Donati. These were per- 
sons who acquired certain claims of 
brotherhood without such absolute 
aggregation to it as their circum- 
stances would not allow. Such, forin- 
stance, was Andrew, King of Hungary 
who, on his short and fruitless errand 
to the East, in 1216, was met at Cy- 

rus by Guérin de Montaigu, then 
ead of the Order, and conceived so 
_ an esteem for the man, and so 
vehement an affection for his com- 


munity, that he would inhabit, when 
he passed into Syria, noresidence save 
the Hospitaller’s convent at Acre 
adopted the habit of the Order, and 


enriched its resources by an annual 
charge of 700 silver marks upon the 
salt mines of his kingdom. Many 
benefactors and fosterers of the society 
made over goods and possessions to 
it, by gift in lifetime, or by bequest, 
to take effect upon their decease, an 

in consequence, were enrolled among 
these Donati, acquiring, in the esti- 
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mation of those times, an interest in 
the spiritual merits, gains, and advan- 
tages of its religious character. To 
these may be added certain of those 
who, on special occasions and for cer- 
tain special times of need, tendered 
gratuitous personal service in the 
soldierly ranks or the hospital wards 
of the brotherhood. The wearing of 
the eight-pointed white cross of the 
Order, so well-known now as the Mal- 
tese cross, was the distinction afforded 
to all such: though some accurate 
heraldic writers have contended that 
the demi-cross, or cross shorn of 
its upper branch, distinguished the 
Donati. 

Female assistance would appear to 
have been given from the very ear- 
liest times to the strictly charitable 
portion of the work. Cautions given 
in Raymond’s Constitution indicate 
considerable freedom in the commu- 
nity of work in those primitive times. 
Not until long after, and as a depart- 
ure from the ancient tradition and 
usage, were the sisters, hitherto serv- 
ing in the different preceptories, ga- 
thered into distinct, separate, regular 
conventual sisterhoods. N: othing can 
be more precise upon this point than 
the lan e of eee Béranger, 
Grand Master in Jerusalem, in 1188, 
the date of the magnificent founda- 
tion of the Sisterhood of Sixiena, be- 
tween ossa and Lerida, in Spain. 
That was the sisterhood whose mem- 
bers bare silversceptres in hand, when 
in choir, in remembrance of their 
queenly foundress, Sancha, daughter 
of the King of Castille, and consort of 
the then reigning Alphonso of Arra- 
gon. Béranger, consenting to the es- 
tablishment, and confirming the rule 
< the convent, writes thus to San- 
cha :— 


*« Although this use be new and unac- 
customed to sisters of ours, which now, 
upon its institution, you represent to us, 
yet, as proceeding from the spring of 
one same devotion, and upon your pro- 
mise to live, by God’s help, under dis- 
cipline of one same rule, we do approve 
and adopt your praiseworthy proposal.” 


These houses were they which 
reared the piety of such women as 
Ubaldesca of Carraja, the beautiful 
Veronese, and others, whose memoirs 
legendary scribes have tricked out in 
the tinsel of questionable miraculous 
achievement, not esteeming them suffi- 
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ciently adorned by their deeds of self- 
devotion and humanity. Rome has 
enrolled more than one of them in the 
calendar of her saints. In England, 
the most famous of these Sister- 
houses was that of Buckland, founded 
in 1170, when Garnier de Napoli was 
Grand Prior of the realm. 

The great crusading armies were 
successive waves of warfare, rolling, 
often at long intervals, to break upon 
eastern shores. But the crusading 
spirit, though subject to sudden swell- 
ings and gushes, like “spates” in a 
mountain “ burn,” had nevertheless a 
continuous flow for centuries. The 
founder of the Hospital—for the 
Templars were his followers—had 
scooped a deep and stately channel, 
into which, without intermission, the 
rivulets of individual enthusiasm 
might find their way and not be lost. 

Up and down Europe, here and 
there, in France, Flanders, England, 
Italy, or Spain, religious zeal, remorse, 
the spirit of adventure, disappoint- 
ment in love, domestic feuds, soldierly 
ambition, would work and stir in the 
breast of many a widowed sire or un- 
wed youth of noble blood. We for- 
get in what old French chronicler we 
once read concerning the men who 
swelled the ranks of the religious 
knights, “c’étoist por la plupart, 
hommes qui avoient gousté de tout.” 

But when each man’s fancy, regret, 
desire, aspiration, turned towar 
the Holy War, such reflections as 
these must have arisen oftentimes: 
“ Palestine is far, on a dangerous and 
costly road. No crusade is afoot: 
Christian princes at mutual strife, 
Unknown at court or in camp of the 
Latin kingdom, how should a single 
baron or knight, nay even the chief 
of a score trusty bowmen, or men-at- 
arms, make sure of asoldier’s welcome 
and chance of renown ?” 

One suggestion was sufficient an- 
swer : “ Palestineisfar, but the Prio 
of St. John is near. Soldier’s wel- 
come and brotherhood in arms is there 
for even one stout lance and keen 
sword.” 

The Prior knew right well at what 
council-board the gray-haired baron 
had sat, and in what fray the scar was 
gotten which even the helmet’s visor 
could not hide. The younger brethren 
at the priory had hawked and hunted, 
and broken spear in tourney, with the 
desponding youth, whom the faithless- 
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ness or hardness of some Isobel or 
Melissend was driving into cloister 
vows. And when these vows should 
have been uttered in the priory chapel, 
and the eight-pointed white cross 
should have been fastened on his 
breast by the Prior’s hand, the intend- 
ing crusader must have felt that half 
his difficulties were over, and half 
his ends attained. Toenterthe Order 
was forthwith to gain station and 
name among the champions of the 
Cross ;—to enter the Order was to 
become heir at once of its influence 
and glory—nay, its spiritual wealth. 
Little wonder that the man should 
make the Order co-heir of his own 
patrimony. The manor, the castle, 
the upland, the meadow, whose lord 
was gone for ever a White Cross 
Knight to Palestine, would pass of 
course into the keeping of the Pre- 
ceptor at the neighbouring Command- 
= And if he were some lack-land, 
when his young valour and his good 
sword were all he threw into the 
Order’s treasury, time might come 
when, in high trust and honour, lead- 
ing its contingent near Edessa, or 
holding garrison for it in Beersheba, 
he should learn that his elders at 
home were dead, and he the heir to 
the broad lands of his name. Would 
he not smile then with smile half 
tender and half proud to think that 
the t Order, his mother, house, 
and home, should thus be none the 
poorer'for its adoption of such a son 
as he 4 

As the crusading, so more certainly 
the pilgrim spirit had a-continuous 
flow for centuries. And the “hos- 
pitality of ‘the hospital,” if we may 
venture on such a phrase, was con- 
tinually exercised in its assistance and 
organization. Atits inland houses the 
“ poor of Christ” were gathered, and 
entertained or relieved. We make 
here a distinction purposely. For the 
term “poor of Christ” was, so to 
say, technical in those times, and 
given to those who took crusader’s 
cross or pilgrim’s scallop shell, indif- 
ferently, without regard to their social 
condition and rank. Princes and 
beggars found entertainment:-or relief 
in the hospital-houses, as their case 
might be. Conspicuous amongst such 
houses were those which the Order 
held in the principal Atlantic and 
Mediterranean ports, for the express 
purpose of forwarding the pilgrim 
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convoys on their way across the seas. 
A constant feature this in their ope- 
rations, which ultimately determined 
the greatest and most characteristic 
change which passed upon their insti- 
tution. 

There is an ancient document which 
roves, by a single instance, their 
ong and extensive experience of ma- 

ritime and commercial affairs. It is 
the account of a legal dispute and 
ee between the Orders of 
the Hospital and Temple on one hand 
and the merchants of Marseilles on 
the other. This latter corporation, 
which had often rendered great ser- 
vices to the crusading cause, possessed, 
in the town of Acre, sooulinr privi- 
leges—a church, a street, a public 
bakery. In the year 1234, the heads 
of those two military-religious houses 
— to the Constable of the Realm 
of Jerusalem to attach the cargoes of 
certain ships belonging to merchants 
of Marseilles, then in port at Acre. 
This to be done until satisfaction had 
by the Orders for damages, amount- 
ing to 2,000 silver marks, done to 
them by illegal exaction of dues and 
customs on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of Marseilles, in the harbour of 
that city. We need not trouble our 
readers with the account of that dis- 
pute ; but are only concerned to re- 
mark that the proctors for the Orders 
proved in the course of it that, “an- 
cient grants and charters gave them 
full and free right to possess, in the 
harbour aforesaid, ships and material 
for ship-building, wherewith they 
might freely — beyond seas, 
and into Spain, with transport of their 
own goods, of merchants, and of pil- 
grims, whether on receipt or non-re- 
ceipt of freight and p e-money.” 

he compromise is worth recording, 
as it throws light upon the importance 
of their maritime transactions, and 
ypon the capacity of the craft in use. 

At each of the great pilgrim “ pas- 

sages,” as.they were called, of Easter 
and of August, each Order might 
have two ships, on each of which 
might be.embarked 1,500 passengers, 
+ ae payment only of personal dues. 
Should more > required for 
transport of goods, Jide property 
of the Orders themselves, the right 
of chartering ships to be absolute and 
free : neither pilgrims nor merchants 
to be embarked in such. The Grand 
Masters, farther, to bind themselves 
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neither to ship nor unship pilgrims, 
merchants, or goods, between the 

rt of Cocoliberi, the modern Col- 
ioure, near the Spanish frontier on 
the west, and that of Monaco, between 
Nice and Genoa, on the east of Mar- 
seilles. 

But not- only as recruiters of the 
crusading armies, nor as fosterers of 
the great pilgrimages, nor as naval 
migration agents, did the Hospitallers 
commend themselves to Europe in 
the first two centuries of their exist- 
ence. They were financial agents also, 
both for collection and disbursement 
of the sums spent in prosecution of 
the Holy War and the defence of 
Holy Land. At the time of the third 
crusade, for instance, there was a 
general enactment that in every 
parish mone gathered for its pur- 
poses should be paid in presence of 
‘a priest, a Templar, and a brother of 
the Hospital.” 

Paoli has edited an interesting letter 
of the renowned Conrad, Marquis of 
Montferrat, written to the Azehbiahop 
of Canterbury in 1187, in which the 
action of the Hospitallers in this 
respect is shown, and their probit 
and disinterestedness contrasted wit 
that of their colleagues of the Temple. 

Such, then, were the principal as- 

cts worn towards Europe, in Europe 
itself, by the institution of the Hos- 

ital ; such the main roots which put 
orth a thousand fibres in the soil of 
men’s affection, esteem, and admira- 
tion. Let us examine the attitude 
and aspect it assumed in Palestine 
towards friends and foes. 

The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
was, almost from its first days, a 
kingdom divided against itself. The 
general proof of this lies upon the 
very surface of its history : to give it 
in particular detail, would carry us at 
once beyond the scope and limits of a 
paper like this. Great feudal princi- 
paites, such as those of Antioch or 

essa, carved out by the sword of 
adventurous warriors for themselves, 
even before the capture of Jerusalem, 
were not likely to prove obedient or 
tractable vassals of the crown worn 
by the successors of Godfrey. It is 
true that presently the scandalous 
rivalries between the religious soldiers 
themselves added to the elements of 
discord and division ; but for all that, 
it is not too much to say that what- 
ever unity of purpose, strength, and 
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consistency were maintained through- 
out the career of that kingdom in 
Palestine, were supplied by the com- 

act and vigorous organization of the 
Dedeve: Recall, for instance, days of 
disaster and interregnum, such as 
those when the second Baldwin, was 
prisoner in the hands of the Turko- 
man Emir Balac; or when the fourth 
Baldwin, a miserable leper, was not 
only too feeble to wield the sceptre, 
but was accounted to defile it by 
his touch ; or when, again, the ca- 
mels’ hair tents of the Kurdman 
Saladin were on the heights over 
against Zion—Queen Sybilla within 
its walls mourning the captivity of 
Guy de Lusignan, her husband, 
already in the conqueror’s power. In 
such days as these the names of Ray- 
mond Dupuy, of Brother Joubert, of 
stout Ermengard von Aps (wardens 
or masters of the Hospital in 1130, 
1160, and 1190),—their consummate 
prudence or unshaken constancy, are 
the towers of strength, which stand 
when allelse totterstoa fall. Through- 
out the second century of the exist- 
ence of that Latin kingdom, swept 
from Jerusalem by the scimitar of 
Saladin, and throughout the annals 
of the sub-kingdom of Cyprus during 
that time, the same phenomena may 
be discerned. 

Cyprus, wrested from its Greek lord 
— a personal quarrel, by Richard 
of England, was tossed by him to 
the first Lusignan. 
Almeric, was his own brother and 
natural heir. Nevertheless there is 
extant a bull of Pope Innocent III., 
directed to the Master and Brethren 
of the Hospital of St. John, wherein 
his title is attributed in part to their 
determination, and not to any heredi- 
tary right. Therein Innocent entreats 
of their devotion, and “ by his apos- 
tolic letters” enjoins upon them, that 
“ye shall aid and assist the aforesaid 
king Almeric, whom ye and others 
have unanimously elected king of 
Cyprus. Defending his kingdom, 
should need arise, with all such readi- 
ness and efficiency as ye shall be able 
to show, without endangering the 
guard of Holy Land itself.” 

So, again, in 1228, at the time of 
the crusade of Frederick II., with all 
its strange entanglements, the Pope 
is found interfering with the quasi- 
heretical emperor, at feud then with 
the Hospitallers, entreating and ad- 
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monishing him “that he would cease 
if he the welfare of Holy Land 
at heart, from all molesting of those 
brethren by whom that land is go- 
verned, albeit in so strait necessitues, 
and without whom no government 
thereof is held any longer to be a 
possible thing.” 

And to touch somewhat more expli- 
citly, though not at any great length, 
upon the effect of the rivalries be- 
tween the Temple and the Hospital, 
on the power of resistance of the 
Latins against the Infidel, there is 
this to be remarked, that whatever it 
may have been in Europe, in the East 
itself it was not wholly damaging. 
In Europe it is very possible that the 
jealousies of the two Orders, and the 
intrigues of their agents, and the 
meanness consequent upon endea- 
vouring to draw away into this or 
that peculiar channel the flow of the 
bounty of Christendom, may have had 
some evil effect upon the dispositions 
of men who might feel inclined to 
foster and assist offensive or defen- 
sive crusading operations. But in 
Palestine, it was unquestionably true, 
as it may have been also partially in 
Europe, that rivalry in enterprise 

ve to the operations of the two great 
See a liveliness and persistency 
which otherwise, amidst the disasters 
of that Latin kingdom, might have 
been unknown. 

And we are not here indulging in 
an-ex post facto nineteenth century 
piece pp We are prepared 
to show the reader, that a steel-clad 
warrior-monk in the beginning of the 
fourteenth, could reason upon this 
topic much as might a modern re- 
viewer. 

Baluze* has preserved in his collec- 
tion the answer of the Grand Master 
of the Temple at that date, to the 
inquiries of the reigning Pontiff, con- 
cerning the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of a fusion of the Orders, a mat- 
ter often before debated, and specially 
by Nicholas IV., in 1289. 

The rough and sturdy Templar, 
treats somewhat angrily the motives 
of the last named Pontiff, for stirring 
up the matter. It was no new ques- 
tion, he says, in the time of Nicholas ; 
but the Council of Lyons, Pope Gre- 
gory, and St. Louis of France had 
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handled, and then wisely laid it aside. 
He had only taken it up again as 
some sort of excuse for his own laches, 
in not sending succour himself to the 
Christians of Holy Land, sore bested. 
He wanted to give the Romans and 
others something less personally un- 
pleasant to himself to talk about, 
therefore he rubbed up again (refri- 
cavit) this rusty notion. Then the 
old Grand Master proceeds to his own 
notion of the “pros and cons,” ina 
fine old conservative spirit, laying 
down as his fundamental position the 
great doctrine that— 


‘**Rarely or never is a novelty set on 
foot which breedeth not grievous peril.” 


In this special case be first of all 
dangers spiritual—for it is no light 
thing to make a man change his reli- 
gious rule. Next, dangers bodily— 
for, “ instigante Diabolo,” the united 
brethren might take to boasts and 
odious comparisons of their former 
separate houses j “and,” he ingenu- 
ously observes, “both Templars and 
Hospitallers wear swords.” 

Then follows an acute distinction ; 
“The religion of the Hospitallers is 
founded on hospitality, and besides 
this they exercise military profession 
and give much alms. The Templar’s 
foundation stands properly on profes- 
sion of arms, and in addition they 
also perform almsdeeds. The two 
together would do no more in alms- 
giving than each does singly now.” 

As for any absurd objection, that 
the envying alleged to exist between 
the Orders would be extinguished by 
their union: “I answer, that to take 
such away would be for Holy Land 
the worst, for Saracens the best, that 
could befall.” 

Never was a good deed of arms 
done against them by Hospitaller 
that Templar could rest till he had 
done as much or more. Did the 
ae bring across seas succour of 
knights or war-steeds, or beasts of 
burden, the Hospital ceased not till 
it had imported as many or more. 
Had the one Order raised good troo 
or enlisted able seafaring men, the 
other must needs do the same. As 
to liberal expenditure, who did not 
know that this wholesome strife had 
put both Orders over head and ears 





* Pap. Aven. ii. col. 280. 
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in debt? And who could not see the 
danger of niggardly economy, should 
union cease that strife? ad jea- 
lousies ever stopped “a cavalcade 
against Pagans?’ Had not Hospital 
and Temple in turns held that “ cus- 
todiam que dicitur avangarda et que 
reregardia appellatur?’ Every host 
that Christian captain or king had 
led into Palestine, the two houses had 
enwrapped thus between them as a 
mother wraps her nurseling. “For 
we know the Saracens and the Sara- 
cens know us, and such as have ridden 
cavalcades against them when the 
Orders were not by have come to fre- 
quent grief, as I can show your Holi- 
ness when it shall please it to hear.” 
Who is to be vanguard, who rear, 
when union has caused all distinction 
to cease ¢ 
In the ween of Almeric to 
Egypt, the Knights of the Hospital 
formed, as Ibn Aboutai informs us, 
“the sinews of the Christian host.” 
Paoli has an agreement, under the 
ear 1168, between the King and the 
aster of the Hospital, as to the 
forces which the latter is to bring 
into the field, and the advantages to 
be reaped by the Order if the cam- 
paign should be successful. 
he Master was to marshal at El 
Harish, on the Egyptian frontier, a 
force of one thousand men, to be 
counted and inspected there by the 


Constable of the King’s army. Of 


this thousand, five hundred were to 
be “ Milites” and five hundred “ Tur- 
copoli.” By the latter term, —_ 
armed troops of Eastern nationa ity, 
were undoubtedly understood. By 
the former, in much oer the 
om Hy esquires, and men-at-arms, 
clad in steel or mail, and of European 


origin. 

a for this assistance the cit; 
and territory of Belbeis (Pelusium), 
goods, and men, were to be ceded, on 
conquest, to the Order. Fifty thou- 
sand “old byzants,” raised in sums 
of five thousand upon the revenues 
of ten cities in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, were to be paid them annually. 
In every captured city, the next best 
house to the king’s was to be theirs. 
At the fall of Cairo, one-tenth of the 
funds found in the treasury, and one- 
tenth in the case of any other treasury 
taken. Should brethren of the Hos- 
pital make separate successful raid, 
no banner to claim share with theirs 
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save only the king’s, and that-only in 
his personal presence. ificent 
expectations these, which the banks 
of Florence and Genoa discounted, 
becoming creditors of the Order tov 
the amount of one hundred thousand 
ducats. 

It is not our province here to tell 
what grievous disappointment balked 
such expectations, nor to give an ac- 
count of the fifty days’ incendiary fire, 
which, fed by thirty thousand jars of 
naphtha consumed old Cairo, and baf- 
fled the greed of its almost conquerors. 
But we think that so enormous an 
event, antedating Moscow by seven 
centuries, should not have been passed 
over in absolute silence by Major 
Porter, professing to give a history of 
the times. They were the times which 
brought Saladin upon the scene, and 
as we proposed to examine the atti- 
tude and aspect assumed by the Order 
to foes as well as friends, his name 
will suggest at once an illustration. 

It is evident that his feelings at 
least towards the Hospitallers were 
of a mingled nature, determined b 
the two-fold character of their insti- 
tution. As foeman in the field, he 
not only fought against them inces- 
santly, but came to desire their utter 
extermination. Grand Master Joubert 
is said to have been starved to death 
in prison by one of his emirs. Roger 
des Moulins fell in fight against This 
cavalry, near Nazareth, in 1187 ; Gar- 
nier, his successor, near the Horns of 
Hattin, on the disastrous day of Ti- 
berias. Aboulfaraj informs us, that 
after that stupendous victory, Saladin 
was so anxious to secure the rson 
of every single Templar and Hospit- 
aller who might have fallen alive into 
his soldiers’ hands, that he paid a sum 
of fifty gold pieces for each, oleae 
the captors should sell them for bond- 
slaves. Two hundred of them, and 
upwards, thus fell into his personal 
power, although the numerical ma- 
jority, no less than the very flower of 
their chivalry, were dead upon that 
battle-field. To the prisoner knights 
Saladin offered the Koran, or the 
sword. To their undying honour, 
not one man of their number ba- 
lanced between apostacy or death, 
“Since homicide in profit of their 
own religion oe so pleasant 
to them,” are adin’s words in 
a “let us give them a taste 
of it in their turn.” Every head was 
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severed ; and the Kurdman wrote to 
his vizier in Damascus to deal like- 
wise by some few knights who were 
in prison there. There is a story told, 
however, of his sparing the lives of 
two Hospitallers taken in an ambus- 
cade near the fortress of Sefed. He 
had given the usual order for their 
beheading, when one of them, who 
knew that Saladin was noted for be- 
ing easy to please with a compliment, 
exclaimed, “Once brought into the 
light of your august presence, oh 
rince, we had never thought to suf- 
er harm!” With a smile, the plea 
was admitted. When Jerusalem ca- 
pitulated, Saladin made, of his own 
accord, a great concession to the Hos- 
itallers in their charitable character. 
ere are, indeed, fabulous legends of 
his admiration of it, and of the tests 
to which, in disguise, he put their 
long-suffering of a patient’s whims. 
But we have it for certain, on the 
authority of a letter from the Grand 
Master of The Temple,—thesame man 
of whom we heard Montferrat com- 
lain,—that “the aforesaid Saladin 
ath granted to the brethren of the 
Hospital to retain their house in Je- 
rusalem for one year’s space, and 
therein to tend their sick till recov- 
ery.” 
Another manner of enemy there 
was against whom Saladin himself 
had to contend, from whose assaults 
neither Mahometan nor Christian 
prince in the East was secure, but 
against whom none ever wielded wea- 
ponin those days so successfully as did 
the powerful, compact, and, in a sense, 
kindred organizations of the military 
brotherhoods. This enemy was the 
mysterious Corporation of the Assas- 
sins. Their organization, though 
shapen in much remoter Eastern 
climes, far from presence or contact 
of Crusading armies, bore in many 
points a singular resemblance to that 
of the military-religious Orders of the 
Franks. “ De i Simia diabolus,” was 
an old theological apophthegm ; and, 
we doubt not, it must often have 
struck those who saw in the military 
confraternities of Palestine, the most 
devoted, valiant, and heaven-favoured 
a of the Cross, that the pow- 
ers of evil were, indeed, exercising an 
ape-like faculty of hideous imitation 
in the formation and continuance of 
this fanatical band of murderers. 
“Their name,” says Major Porter, 
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whose notice of them is meagre, su- 
—— and extremely inexact, “was 

erived from the Persian word ‘has- 
sassin,’ signifying a dagger.” No 
Persian dictionary to which we can 
get access confirms the assertion. Dis- 
putes there have been as to the ge- 
nuine Arabic root whence the word 
derives, but we had imagined that 
Orientalists were at last agreed upon 
referring it to the narcotic “ has- 
chisch.” Stupified by this drug, it 
has been said that the neophyte was 
conveyed to some luxurious kiosk, in 
some delicious garden retreat, where 
luscious fruits, delicate viands, exqui- 
site wines, the plash of fountains, the 
strains of music, the presence of fair 
girls, and all else which could minis- 
ter delight to a sensuous imagination, 
should fix the postulant’s faith upon 
the head of the mysterious body as 
the actual dispenser of the joys of a 
material Paradise. Again it has been 
said, with much probability, that, 
when preparing for some desperate 
deed, these fanatics would stimulate 
themselves with “‘haschisch,” as Hin- 
doo zealots will madden themselves 
with bhang, or Malays debauch on 
opinm, previous to “running a muck.” 
It is more than probable that the 
sect of the Assassins sprang out of 
the remains of the great Karmathian 
armed heresy, into the history of which 
our space will not allow of any retro- 
spect. Their founder, as Karmath 
had done before him, belonged to the 
sect of theSchyite Mohammedans, and 
to that subdivision of it which held 
that a certain Ishmaél represented 
the legitimate line from Ali, the pro- 
phet’s murdered son-in-law. From 
this circumstance, the name Ismailee 
was attributed to the Assassins, and 
lingers, indeed, in remote parts of 
Persia, and in the mountain a 
near Tripoli, to the present day as the 
designation of certain peculiar clans. 
Hassan es Sabah, the heresiarch in 
question, was a man of study, of 
travel, and of political experience, 
having held office at the court of 
Monstaser Billah, that same Egyptian 
Khalif who made the grant of land 
in Jerusalem to the Amalfitan corpo- 
ration. Deeply versed in the subtle- 
ties of the Sontie distinctions of 
Islam, this man conceived and car- 
ried out the design of reviving in his 
own person the mystic attributes and 
boundless influence over his devotees 
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of Karmath and his successors. That 
abject submission to the will of the 
superior, which it was reserved for the 
corrupters of a purer creed to express 
by the formula “ perindé ac cadaver,” 
was one of his chief practical tenets ; 
and the old phenomenon of instant 
self-immolation at his bidding was 
renewed, as if to prove the perverse 
delight with which man, often so 
rebellious to lawful authority, will 
blindly submit to its most hurtful and 
outrageous illegitimate assumption. 
Hassan himself affected an extreme 
asceticism. In thirty years he was 
said to have only once taken the air 
on his castle terrace. His own son, 
guilty of murder, was condemned to 
death by him with stoical rigour; 
a poole | son, for the offence of 
drinking wine, met with the same 
stern fate. A follower, who had ven- 
tured to play the flute within the 
castle precincts, was banished thence 
for ever. He was not only an ascetic, 
but an allegorist ; and this makes it 
all the more difficult to fix with pre- 
cision the nature of the speculative 
tenets he inculcated. The claim to 
interpret writings, admitted as sa- 
cred, by an internal and transform- 
ing light, gave to the sect the appel- 
lation of “ Batenians,” professors of 
the inner or secret doctrines. d, 
as it has mostly happened, this claim 
led its makers farther and farther 
from the plain sense of their docu- 
mentary guide, the Koran, insomuch 
that towards the middle of the twelfth 
century all external observances of 
Mohammedan rites, and mene of the 
special prohibitions of the Moham- 
medan law had been entirely swept 
away among those sectaries. This 
Hassan es Sabah was the original 
Sheick-el-Jebel, or Old Man of the 
Mountain, receiving this title from 
the circumstance of having fixed his 
residence and the head-quarters of 
his sect in the lofty rock-fort of Al- 
moot (the Castle of Death), situated 
near Kaswin, in Persia. From Irak 
to the Lebanon, thence to the moun- 
tains of Tripoli, the association spread 
and grew from a sect into a confede- 
ration of tribes, much as the follow- 
ers of Goroo Govindh grew from mere 
sectaries into the Sikh nation, or as 
the believers in Joe Smith are even 
now cemmpocting themselves into the 
distinct Mormon population. 


Holding a chain of hill-forts, the As- 
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sassins enriched themselves by plun- 
der, rather than conquest. Singly or 
in pairs, they would go forth to deeds 
of murder at the bidding of their 
chief, who sometimes extorted tribute 
by fear of their dagger’s edge—some- 
times compassed political, sometimes 
private ends by assassination, a word 
which, it is needless to say, re- 
mains as a blood-stain left by these 
men upon the texture of so many 
languages. Murder, however, for 
mere murder’s sake, or as the ac- 
complishment in itself of a religious 
duty, never seems to have been prac- 
tised by them as by the Thugs of 
Hindostan, the votaries of Kali, or 
the head-taking Dyaks of the great 
island of Borneo. 

The corporate power of this vast 
and tremendous association had been 
much disjointed and broken before the 
days when their individual deeds, 
done on that stage of the crusading 
conflict, whose spectators were the 
whole Mussulman East, and all 
Christendom too, attracted universal 
attention, and secured for them a 
world-wide execration. That “Old 
Man of the Mountain,” with whose 
title the medizval chronicles have 
made all Europe acquainted, was not 
in truth the great central Sheick. 
The true rank for instance, of the 
renowned Sinan, lord of the castle of 
Messiat, near Tripoli, was in the grand 
association, that of Dai el Kebir, 
answering as nearly as possible to that 
of a national Grand Prior in the kin- 
dred organization of the Christian 
Military Confraternities. The Sheick- 
el-Jebel, in Alamoot, was, so to speak, 
the real Grand Master of the Order 
under him the greater Dais, as Grand 
Priors ; simple Dais as Priors under 
those higher dignitaries. And as 
among, Templars and Hospitallers 
were the three grades of Knight, Es- 
quire, and Serving brother, so were 
the Assassins divided, according to the 
more or less complete initiation, into 
Refecks, Fedavees, and Lasecks. 

In their contests with the Christian 
Orders, these desperadoes soon found 
that to poniard an elective chief, 
whose place was forthwith filled by a 
soldier of precisely the same stamp, 
was far from shadieing the conster- 
nation and confusion into which their 
atrocious misdeeds were wont to throw 
dynastic and hereditary states, assault- 
ed by them in the person of their 
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rinces. In the field the fanatics’ 
dogger was of no avail against the 
stout ashen lance and trenchantsword 
of the Christian knights; and it is 
therefore, after all, not so much to be 
wondered at, that these leviers of 
blackmail among Eastern P ggenee 
were a compelled to make 
submission an y tribute by the 
Orders of the Temple, and of the 
Hospital in turns. In Joinville’s nar- 
tative of the Syrian campaign of St. 
Louis, full of episode and life-like 
description as it is, few scenes are 
more ae than that in which the 
Masters of the two great Houses take 
to task for their insolence the ambas- 
sadors of the “Old Man,” and prove 
to them with inexorable mi itary 
logic that the great Frankish king 
from beyond seas, is a prince who is 
to receive and not to give the pro- 

itiatory ““backsheesh” which he had 

red to claim. 

The year 1291 saw the Hospitallers, 
together with every remnant of the 
Christian power swept out of Pales- 
tine. Six years before that final and 
universal disaster, the Hospital had 
suffered what was to its particular 
strength in Syria almost a finishing 
blow. One by one their strongholds 
had fallen. argat, called by the 
Arabs Marcab, still remained. 

A full century had the white cross 
banner of St. John floated above its 
airy battlements. The castle had been 
coded to the Hospital by its owner, a 
vassal of Bohemond of Antioch, as 
untenable by him “ for the too great 
expenses, and too near neighbourhood 
of restless infidels.” But in the month 
of May, 1285, it capitulated to Kela- 
oun Melek Mansour, who planted on 
its conquered walls the prophet’s own 
standard, the “ Sandjack el shereef.” 

Melek Ashraf, his son, was the vic- 
torious Moslem, who hurled into the 
sea, from the blood-stained streets of 
Acre, its profligate and turbulent 
troops and people, the scum and off- 
scouring of seventeen distinct nations. 
Friends and foes alike declared that 
its vices and its crimes had provoked 
~ direful calamities of that city’s 
all. 

The Order’s aa in C 


rus, 
whither twenty galleys of Pope Nicho- 
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las IV., and one onl how ship of 
their own conveyed from the blazing 


harbour the remnant of their persons 
and their goods—is but an intercalary 
— in the history ; full, however, 
of its own peculiar interest, and 
fraught with the most important as 
well as lasting consequences. 

It was during their residence in this 
island that they entered upon that 
strange alliance with the Monghol 
Tartars of Persia, so curiously slurred 
over and disfigured by Major Porter, 
in his cursory notice. 

Indeed, were it not for the indis- 
putable circumstances of date and 
place, we might have had some diffi- 
culty in determining who might have 
been the “Gayan king of Persia, 
accounts of whom vary consider- 
ably;” of whom some writers have 
asserted “that he was a Christian, 
others, that he was a Mahometan, 
whilst there are not wanting those 
who state that he was a Pagan.” 

Born at Manderan in November, 
1271,* seventh in descent from the 
gu Gengis Khan, the Mongol Prince 

hazan, whose seat of empire was at 
Tauris, had been carried to the throne 
in consequence of the leaningstowards 
Christianity exhibited by his cousin 
Baydo, its en occupant. 
Brought up in childhood as a Bud- 
dhistic Pagan, he submitted to cir- 
cumcision, and embraced the tenets of 
Islam either from conviction or policy. 
Indeed, he professed the most vehe- 
ment zeal for their purity and observ- 
ance, justifying to the Mahommedan 
world his onslaughts on the sovereigns 
of Egypt and of Syria, upon the ex- 
ew grounds of their “ having wan- 

ered from the way of religion, and 
ceased ‘to hold fast by the precepts of 
Islam.” Al Makrisi has preserved in 
extenso his firmans, read in the great 
mosque of Damascus to this effect, 
But Haython, the Armenian prince, 
monk, and chronicler, confirmed by 
the testimony of Raschid-ed-Deen, in- 
forms us that in spite of having, under 
compulsion, pursued an anti-Christian 
policy at the beginning of his reign, 

e proclaimed and enforced a system 
of tolerance as soon as he felt his 
power sufficiently consolidated. The 
impugners of it, though among his 





* See the Histories of Raschid-ed-Deen, in the great Paris translation, and of 
Al Makrisi, by Mr. Quatremére. 
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chief nobles, he cones put to 
death. The knowledge of this single 
fact would show that he was no mere 
wild Tartar war-chief. Indeed, he 
was an able administrator, a patron of 
literature, a legal reformer. His per- 
sonal qualities were no less remark- 
able. Faython, who knew him inti- 
mately, has told us thata morestunted 
or ill-favoured man was searcely to be 
found amidst all the squat figures and 
ugly faces of the 20,000 Tartar troop- 
ers who rode in his escort. But in 
the field no trooper of the 20,000 
bore himself more bravely nor rode 
more dashingly in the front line of 
battle. In generosity he was unri- 
valled. A single scimitar and a ma- 
nuscript roll was all the share that he 
would claim of the immense and pre- 
cious me A which fell into his hands, 
when on the 22nd of December, 1299, 
after afew days’ — , he totall 

routed the forces of the Soldan Mele 

Naser, in the meadows of Medjina al 
Morondj, by Damascus. Thatwas the 
crowning victory of the campaign, 
minutely detailed by the Armenian 
eye-witness no less than by the Arabic 
chronicler, concerning which, with 
almost ludicrous ignorance, Major 
Porter writes :—“the records of this 
expedition are but few and scanty; 
80 much s0, that its actual occurrence 
has been held highly problematical.” 

The Armenian princes of the Ru- 
penian family, the Christians of Geor- 
gia, the King of Cyprus, the Masters 
of the Temple and the Hospital, were 
all at that time in alliance with 
Ghazan. 

What were the ultimate designs of 
that Mongol state craft which an- 
nounced itself as urged by “religious 
zeal and the fervour of Islam” to 
attack the Soldan, whilst in treaty 
with Christian princes for the libera- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre, it is hard 
to say precisely. But the relations of 
the Monghols towards Mussulman and 
Christian alike, show a duplicity 
mingled with arrogance, and an in- 
consistency and indifference in regard 
to religious profession, which cannot 
fail to remind the modern student of 
the Tartar policy pursued in our own 
times by the rulers of China, and by 
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such insurgents against their rule as 
the pseudo Christians of Tae-ping. 
Ghazan herein was but following in 


the steps of his predecessors. Even 
the distant courts of on and of 
England, under our First Edward, had 


received embassies from the Khans 
Abaga and Argoun; and if Major 
Porter had turned to Rymer’s inva- 
luable repository of historical docu- 
ments, he might have read there at 
full length the characteristic letter 
written bythat same Edward, in 1302, 
“To the most excellent prince, the 
Lord Casan,* Emperor of the Tartars.” 
The success of Ghazan’s arms, and 
the policy adopted by him, had at all 
events this effect—that approach to 
the Holy City was once more open to 
the Christians ; and in the first year of 
the fourteenth century there came to 
pass what we read thus recorded in the 
ancient “Chronique de St. Denys.” t 


**La Saincte Terre fust sousmise en 
la main des Tartarins, et en leur subjec- 
tion. Et Pasques ensuivant, comme |’on 
dit, en Jherusalem, le service de Dieu 
les Crestiens avec exaltation de grant 
ioye célébrérent.” 


But that “ —_ ioye” was to prove 
short-lived. In the spring of 1304 the 
brother of the King of Cyprus, the 
Grand Masters of the Onde a full 
concourse of knights and a consider- 
able body of troops were already in 
the islet of Antaradus, close on the 
— coast, to the north of Beyroot. 
= were thence to effect a junction 
on the mainland with the army under 
Koutlous Shah, lieutenant to Ghazan; 
when suddenly intelligence came that 
the prince lay at the point of death. 
Koutlous and his Tartar horsemen 
turned their bridle-reins towards 
Tauris. Ghazan died, and the Hos- 
pitellere never again struck a serious 
low for the recovery of Holy Land. 
Cyprus, in which the old episcopal 
as of Limisso, with its citadel and 
walls, blackened by the fire of many 
a piratical descent, had been assigned 
to the Hospital by Henry de Lusig- 
nan, was too narrow a dominion for the 
Order, unless in absolute sovereignty. 
Tt had been mooted in one of the 
early Chapters held after the expul- 


* Gibbon, who derived his acquaintance of this prince from Haython and the 
Byzantines, not from Arabic sources, calls him ‘‘ greco more” Catzanes. 


+ Livre du Roy Philippe, cap. xxv. 
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sion from Acre, that head-quarters 
should be transferred to some com- 
mandery of the Order in Italy. But 
Jean de Villiers, the Grand Master, 
a Frenchman of resolute character, 
whose first act in Cyprus had been 
the submission of his own conduct in 
coming alive from Acre to the judg- 
ment .of a knightly court-martia 
wisely, strenuously, and persuasively 
had combated the proposal. 
.. Limisso had been repaired and for- 
tified ; and under the stroke of chas- 
tisement much of the kindlier, hu- 
maner character of the institution 
stood out again in vivid relief. The 
wounded, the sick, the fugitive, the 
beggared by the calamities of Acre, 
found such home there as the word 
hospital should announce. 

ut the warlike spirit of the bro- 
therhood could not quenched ; it 
found issue in a channel which deter- 
mined that great change by which an 
Order of Chivalry (“chevalerie,” horse- 
manship), grew into a power almost 
exclusively maritime. enceforward 
the Knight of St. John is onagalley’s 
deck far oftener than in the saddle of 
a war-horse. 

We have seen that the conduct of 
naval affairs had ever in a certainsense 
and measure entered into the sphere 
of working of the hospital confra- 
ternity. 

In the fourteenth century, if the 
crusading zeal of Christendom had 
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cooled, the pilgrim spirit was far 
from being utterly quenched. Things 
had simply been beaten back to the 
old point at which they stood before 
the fiery eloquence of Hermit Peter 
had turned pilgrim processions into 
warlike campaigns. On sufferance 
and for payment, access to the Holy 
Places was again qt by the In- 
fidel. As of yore, ch and August 
saw the ebb and flow of the great pil- 
grim tide. But the Syrian waters 
swarmed with Moslem pirates, who 
never failed to make rich booty of 
merchandize and slaves from assaults 
on these unwarlike fleets: soon no 
longer such. The dockyards and 
work-sheds of Limisso ring with the 
noise of ship-building, with launch- 
ing and arming of war-galleys, the 
white-cross banner of St. John flies 
from their mastheads ; the Brethren 
of the Hospital have not lost their 
character of safe convoyers to the 
Christian pilgrims, though they have 
shifted the convoy from land to sea. 

Mere defence does not serve long 
for sufficient outlet to the adventu- 
rous spirit of the military, now naval, 
monk-nobles, and the commerce of 
Alexandria soon feels the scourge, 
whilst the Hospital treasury appre- 
ciates the difference between expen- 
diture on desperate defence of strong- 
holds and receipt of produce from ric 
Egyptian prizes. 
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